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Feed Men Sight Bigger Tonnage in 1958 


By GEORGE GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


MINNEAPOLIS — Formula feed manufacturers who responded to a 
Feedstuffs survey this week are generally confident that they will increase 
their feed sales tonnage in 1958. 

Of the 38 feed company presidents and general managers who submitted 
estimates, only five said they believed tonnage of their plants next year 
would decline from 1957 levels or remain about the same as this year. The 
others anticipate increases in tonnage ranging all the way from 1% to a 
60% boost expected by a manufacturer in the Northeast. 

All of the estimates put together average out to an anticipated increase 


Also, about one third 
the in 


over 1957 tonnage 
as their individual estimates of 


in 1958 of a little more than 10% 
of the respondents put down 10% 
crease. 

This average expectation, of course, cannot be regarded as a firm, indus- 
try-wide prediction for this large an increase in tonnage next year. However 
since it represents the collective thinking of manufacturers in all areas, the 
figure has significance as a goal and positive barometer of general confidence 
in the future of the business 

Whether this goal, or even a lower one, can be 
seen since so many “outside’’ factors enter the picture 

(Turn to FEED MEN, page 98) 


achieved remains to be 
What feed men can 





New Railroad 
Freight Increase 
Includes Feeds 


KANSAS CITY—A genera! inter- 
state freight rate increase of about 
3% on all products of agriculture 
was filed with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission Dec. 23 and will 
go into effect Feb. 1, 1958 

The increase will affect the grain 
and feed trade generally with boosts 
on handling charges along with the 
freizht rate increase. Some of the 
listings of interest to the feed and 
grain trade are as follows 


Poultry Hit 


By Strange 
Ailment in S.E. 


By Special Correspondent 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Recent out- 
breaks of a strange ailment in broil- 
er flocks in the Southeast have puz- 
zied veterinarians and poultry dis- 
scientists as well as poultry 





case 
men, 

Some observers said the ailment, 
not definitely established as a new 
disease condition so far, may have 
the usual symptoms of a cold or res- 
piratory infection, including sniffles 


All whole grains, 3%; cereal food 
preparations, 5¢ cwt.; soybean cake 
and meal, 3%; linseed oil cake and 


and rattling, except that the birds 
do not go off feed. 

Some time ago, when the condi- 
tion was noticed and recognized as 
a serious problem, poultrymen were 
said to be treating for colds. Sev- 
eral reported that birds in the flocks 
which were infected with colds 
showed a cure, but others continued 
to sniffle and apparently were suffer 
ing from something else 

At first, it was thought that 
AILMENT, page 95) 


the 


(Turn to 





KANSAS FARMERS BOOST 
WHEAT PASTURING 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Some 20% of 
seeded wheat in Kansas is now being 
pastured, compared with only 4% a 
year ago, the Kansas Crop Reporting 
Service indicated this week. Addi- 
tional cattle were 
ghum stubble and wheat fields last 
week, the report said. With abun- 
dance of pasture feed 
most areas, supplemental feeding of 
livestock has been quite limited to 
date. Demand for stocker and feeder 
cattle remains strong in anticipation 
of increased winter pasture when 
soil bank restrictions expire Jan. 1. 





moved into sor- | 


available in | 





meal, 3%; hay and straw, 5¢ ewt.; 
flaxseed, 3%; fleld seeds, clover and 
millet, 3%; switching generally, 5% 
other accessorial charges, 5% 

Export-import coastwise and _ in- 
tercoastal freight—will not apply on 
grain in bulk handled through grain 
elevators or other bulk grain facilities 
at the port—10¢ cwt. or $2 ton net 
or gross as rated. This increase is in 
addition to all other pro 
vided in the tariff. 

Demurrage charges on export 
freight at ports is increased to $3 
per car per day and stopoff charges 
increased to $20 per day 

According to the Dec. 20 bulletin 
of the American Dehydrators Assn 
the ICC has been analyzing railroad 
revenues as to specific commodities 
and has published a statement that 
75 commodities moved in carloads 
caused the railroads to lose $165 mil- 
lion during the year 1955. The ICC 
was further quoted as saying that 
if these 73 commodities had paid their 
direct costs, the railroad revenue 
would have been increased 6.7%. 

The tariff has been pending for 
some time, and came as no surprise 
to the industry. It is not believed 
that a request for suspension of the 
tariff will be made. 


increases 
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Business mortality, some persons 

say, can wipe out as many as one third 

4 » of all firms in the feed industry with- 

in the next several years. That's a 

startling statement, but it need not 

termined to keep pace and to improve 

their operations in these days of rapid change in “agribusiness.” Never 

has it been more important to do some thoughtful planning and then 

carry out those plans with effective programs of production, sales and 

service. To help chart the way as the industry moves into a new year, 

on all phases of the feed business. Experts in various fields provide some 

food for thought, and action, in pianning and moving forward in 1958 
and succeeding years. 

GENERAL OUTLOOK: How does the over-all feed supply, demand 

and price situation shape up for 19587 You can get some answers in an 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 
shake the confidence of feed men de- 
Feedstuffs has assembled outlook information, comments and suggestions 
analysis by a leading agricultural economist, L. H. Simerl, on page 10 





CONTRACT FARMING: Perhaps the most discussed topic of the 
times is contract farming and integration. One of the foremost authori- 
ties on this subject is Earl Crouse. His views on the impact of contract 
farming on the feed industry will be found on page 30. 


SALES AND SERVICE: Veteran feed man E. G. Cherbonnier says 
“there'll be gold in them thar hills for those willing to dig.” And, in sell- 
ing and serving tomorrow's feeder, some digging it will take. Read Mr 
Cherbonnier’s forecasts and suggestions on page 38 


THE CHANGING PATTERN: On page 44, AFMA president Ed 
Glennon focuses attention on several industry developments that will 
demand the best in feed business management. Only as top level de- 
cisions are sound and effectively implemented can profit potentials be 
realized. 

FEEDING FOR PROFIT: The pressure is on for greater feeding 
efficiency in 1958 and beyond. Recommendations of several livestock and 
poultry authorities are brought together on page 48. 


INDUSTRY VIEW: The year ahead should be one of good volume, 
but individual feed men must keep abreast of changes and really “sell” 
and serve to hold their part of the total. Industry executive Dean McNeal 
outlines long term trends and short range prospects on page 56. 

REGIONAL PICTURE: Providing an on-the-spot picture of the 
farm and feed outlook in 1958, farm paper editors describe prospects in 
their particular areas. Turn to page 64 for a summary of the situation 
in your and other areas 

NUTRITION RESEARCH: Nutrition research and the feed in 
dustry have made great progress in improving feeding results, but there's 
a lot more still to come. Dr. George Briggs, on pags 72, provides a look 
at likely future discoveries, in the light of past and current findings. 

MILL OPERATIONS: Feed manufacturing, with problems of va- 
riety and volume in containers, raw materials and products, is an in- 
creasingly complicated process. Engineer Raymond Porter surveys the 
feed mill design and operation outlook on page 82. 

GENERAL ECONOMY: The feed business, of course, is part of 
the general economy, and on page 88, economist Leonard Schruben 
examines general economic conditions and their effect on feed industry 
prospects for 1958 
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The Outlook: Look Out! 


¢ the midet of holiday good cheer 





little 
under the 


tasks 
because mother hasn't 


and extra such as carding 


strands of tinsel from a new shirt tree 


laundry 
hard-working feed men are forced to 


done any lately and removing bits of plastic toys from heels of one’s 


shoes spend some time planning thei: 


operations for next year. It is a task that requires considerable concentration, 
the juggling of a lot of figures and doping out what the other fellow is up to 
on the whole, though, it probably can be safely assumed that businessmen are 
to find time They 
full of under the tree and a new batch of devilishly fragile 


the kids come next 


going to do these things want to make sure there will be 


another shirt pins, 


gimmicks for Christmas 


In recognition of these earnest aims of the head of the household, who 
ilso is head of the mill, eedstuffs has gathered together in this Outlook 
Issue as many facts and forecasts that apply to feed business operations in 
1958 as can be conveniently bound into one issue. An attempt was made to 
select authorities of considerable prominence and ability to boil the facts 


into meaningful appraisals of what to expect in the coming year. The talents 


and interests of these authorities are in many respects quite specialized, but 


what they have to say individually adds up to valuable collective conclusions 


For a list of topics and summaries of these presentations, please refer to the 
index on page 1 


* . 7 


S a companion piece to the special articles written on various phases 
Aw the the outlook the agricultural outlook, a 
special survey of opinion of feed manufacturers was conducted. The response 
both numbers and the quality of 
answers which indicated a great deal of thought was behind the typewriters 
filled in the 
It was felt that this sort of self-examination among feed manufacturers 


business economic and 


was gratifying from the standpoint of 


and pens which blanks 

would provide a meaningful supplement to the forecasts of the authors of the 
in the particularly if the 
about in whom a person is 


articles. There is nothing like looking mirror 


reflection throws back some information others 

interested 
(Right 

to answer the questions.) 

the the basis of this 


survey is that feed men are facing 1958 with a whole lot of confidence, While 


here, we want to “thank you” to those who took time out 


say 


Probably most important conclusion reached on 
they recognize that they will have to overcome a wide assortment of obstacles 
ranging from high-powered competition to general economic conditions that 
are well out of their reach, the positive assertion of an overwhelming number 
of manufacturers that they will increase tonnage in 1958 is, indeed, a healthy 
flexing of muscles by a vigorous industry 

The assortment of problems listed by these manufacturers probably could 
The 


fact that these men are aware of them, and mean to do something about them 


serve as chapter headings for a very large volume about the business 


is significant, too. Before any cures can be prescribed, the diagnosis must 


be certain, and it is a tribute to feed manufacturers that they are well-in- 


formed about their problems 


* * * 


manufacturer 
everyone 


the feed 
agriculture 


is going to adjust to changing conditions 


OW 
H in most probably the most 
significant the Many answers to questions about 
this subject indicate a sound, “roll with the punch” attitude, and a couple of 
the replies can well be repeated here 


recognizes, is 


problem in days ahead 


An executive of one concern doing business on a national scale says: 
“These trends offer real opportunities for greater service to feeders.” 

Another located in the area, comments: 
“ ‘Captive’ business always hurts if it's not yours. We intend to get our share.” 

In addition to these comments manufacturers make it 
clear that they are regarding the new look in agriculture as an open door to 
better feed business because they will be dealing with more specialists who 
can be more readily sold on the value of scientific feeding 

Not everyone, of course, can have the same degree of optimism or old col- 
because people come not only in assorted sizes and abilities but, like 


executive south central 


a number of other 


leg”* try 








But it is 


new automobiles, with various amounts of horsepower and chrom«e 
certainly gratifying to recognize that the feed industry has on the 
a high degree of confidence in the future 

Happy New Year—and Look Out! 


A FEEDSTUFFS 


FORMULA FEEDS: HOW'S BUSINESS? 
FEATURE 


Formula feed sales were better than most feed men had expected them 
to be during this holiday week. The undertone too was good because it ap- 
peared that both farm stocks of feed and mixers’ supplies of ingredients were 
not heavy. Dairy and hog feeds were the best movers in most areas. Fairly 
good business was in prospect for the early part of January, many feed mill 
representatives reported. The fact that many farmers are in the process of 
rebuilding herds and flocks and adding hog numbers would seem to bear out 
the feed men’s prediction. (Feed ingredient details on pages 96-98.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed business was good 
this week despite the holidays, mill 
representatives reported. Directions 
improved as the year-end neared 

Dairy feed continued to be a good 
seller. Down slightly week for a 
few mills, it was reported strong by 


wnole 















factor. Feed men hoped that 
week will see a change in the desir« 
for more stock, but they aren't 
it will happen. 

Prices were expected to be un 
changed to up or down 50¢ t 


Central States 


next 


last 


all representatives for the past week. | The formula feed busin wa 
Prospects were for continued good somewhat improved in the central 
ste . > reek ending ec 
sales next weak states during the week ending D 
; ; 26, according to most mills in th 
Hog feed continued a strong, steady . 
area. Even the holiday season did not 


seller and the outlook for continued 
strong sales was expected as long as 
the market price for hogs continues 
strong 


appear to slow up the sales of feed 
too much. 
Several reasons were given for the 


- better business out ¢, such the 
Turkey and broiler feed increases . ss outlook, such as th 
: : ; buying of more feed in order to use 
were noted by most representatives this a at 
S as a jfear-e ax ductio 
and layer feeds were moving well pdivens > oo “ 


Also mills said cattle feeds were mov 
ing very well and it was thought this 
was one of the important factors as 
well as good hog prices in the upturn 
of feed sales. Poultry feeds also were 
holding up well. 

Prices remained steady during the 
period and most mills reported a five- 
day week with a day-to-day business 
rather than backlogs of any sizeable 
amount. It was generally agreed that 
December sales would 
better than a year ago. 


South Central 


Business was uneven this week and 
some mills had to drop one da 
their production, while others, serv- 
ing the same territories, were able to 
operate their plants the ful 
without any slowdown 


when related to the reduced numbers 
of layers in the area. 

The approach of the year-end was 
credited with the feed demand pick- 
up. Only one representative reported 
a sharp increase. While supplements 
have been big sellers, a trend toward 
sales of more complete feeds was ex- 
pected. Supplement sales were ex- 
pected to continue strong, however, 
because of the large supply of 
corn in the area 


soft 
prove to be 

For December, sales were generally 
slightly ahead of a year ago. Most of 
the representatives expected the 
bulge to continue into January as 
dealers stock up enough to meet im- 
mediate needs following inventory 

The mills were operating full time 
except for the holiday break 

Feed prices were generally running 


from 


week 


about steady within a range of $1 ton Ingredient brokers encountered a 
greater interest in immediate ship 
Southwest ment materials as the week prog 


ressed and offerings tended to becom: 


The formula feed business in the . 
Southwest existed in a holiday at- harder to find. Mill inventories have 
mosphere this week. Mixers were not been kept on the skimpy side and a 
overly busy, but since the pace was policy of replacement only used 
about what they expected, little con- has been followed. During the past 
cern was expressed over the slow- | *W° weeks feed mills have cut into 
ness. Running time ranged from three their material stocks heavier than 
to five days. Most mills found that anticipated and in a few casé ré 


placement needs were urgent 

The pattern of heavy hog feed de- 
liveries, moderate cattle and poultry 
feed deliveries and light dairy feed 
sales continued without change from 


they could handle all the business in 
four days with no trouble at all 
Where an occasional mill was to run 
on Saturday promotions of 
one kind or another were getting the 


special 


credit for bringing about the brisker | last week. Prices showed little change 
pace with a tendency to the weake: le 
Cattle feed sales were showing 


Pacific Northwest 


Feed ingredient prices were mostly 
unchanged with those of the previous 
trading period except for 50¢ ton ad- 
vance on wheat millfeeds and $1 ton 
on whole corn. Trading was conduct- 


signs of improving slightly. The ra- 
tions that were moving best, however, 
were those that go into drylots. Range 
cubes were meeting little demand as 
cattle grazed grain sorghum stubble 
and winter wheat fields. Hog rations 


were still doing well. Dairy feed | ed on a pre-holiday basis and buying 
movement was spotty, being good for | by feeders and manufacturers was 
one mill and slow for another limited to current needs as has been 


Broiler feeds experienced a slight | the case during the past several 
upturn; laying rations were moving | weeks. There was little change in 
only so-so, reduced volume being | volume sale of formula feeds. Formu- 


blamed on lower egg prices that en- 
couraged more feeding of local grains. 


la feed sales continued to expand and 
took up the slack caused by market- 


Among the factors holding back | ing of the 1957 turkey crop. Feeding 
the feed business was said to be aj of this poultry class was nfined 
money tightness on farms where | mostly to breeding flocks. Sales of 
many farmers have not yet gotten | dairy feeds were restricted by the 
government loan money. The desire | best pasture and rain conditions in 


to hold down inventories was another (Turn to MARKETS, pag: 
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yr SILOJOY 


PLAN 





jo! PROFIT SHARING 


n® *60,000,000 


MARKET 


SILO-JOY FLAVOR PRESERVATIVE 


A Better Product eee Silo-Joy is the only product developed specifically for flavoring 
and preserving ensilage. (Patents Pending.) This combination 
of highly concentrated stabilized aromatic flavorings gives... 


«+. @ taste that animals relish—they really ‘‘go"’ for Silo-Joy 


«+. sweet-smelling silage—Silo-Joy eliminates ‘‘silage stink" 


«+.17% more carotene . . . 21% more Vitamin E is retained in Silo-Joy treated silage 


-+ « greater profit by eliminating waste 


Proved Better by Leading Farmers 


Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
February 5, 1957 
We are interested in good grass silage because our milk market, Golden 
Guernsey Dairy Cooperative, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, pays a premium of 20¢ 
per cwt. for milk containing a high level of carotene. We found that the carotene 
value of milk produced from our herd which was fed oat silage preserved with 
Silo-Joy was equal in carotene value to milk produced on June pasture. Besides 
the values we have received from increased carotene in our milk, we find that 
Silo-Joy has completely eliminated the offensive odor of grass silage. The 
pleasant aroma of this sweet-smelling silage is welcome at McKerrow Farms. 
We plan to use Silo-Joy again in 1957, 


Yours very truly, 


McKerrow Farms 
Wm. A. McKerrow 


The Best Deal for YOU 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
September 25, 1956 
During the past season we filled two silos with a mixture of alfalfa, clover and 
brome grass. Your Silo-Joy was used as a preservative in these two silos. The 
silage was fed to our herds of Pure Bred Holsteins while they were on fall 
We have never had cows relish grass silage as they have this year. 
Instead of the foul odors usually associated with grass silage, this silage 
preserved with Silo-Joy had a sweet pickled aroma. As we are shipping Grade 
A milk from our farms we feel that Silo-Joy is beneficial in that it is a safeguard 
against offensive odors which are absorbed 60 readily by milk products. 
We heartily recommended Silo-Joy as a preservative for grass silage. 


pasture 


Yours very truly, 


W. W. Ward 
Ward Brothers 


AS A SILO-JOY DEALER...or...AS A SILO-JOY MANUFACTURER 


We'll supply you with concentrated SILO-JOY 
from which you can easily make your own brand 
name silage flavor preservative at additional profit 
to you, We'll back you up with merchandising aids, 


We'll supply ready-to-use packaged SILO-JOY 
for your “shelves” ... you collect hefty profits by 
filling orders brought in by our national promo- 


tional program, 









3037 N. CLARK STREET «+ CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Please send complete details on the Silo-Joy profit sharing plan. 


Name 


Address 





Cit : Zone State. sf 
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Feed Company Aid Sought in 
Promoting “Self-Control” Plan 


WENTWORTH, N. H. — The origi- 
nator of the “self-help” or “self-con- 
trol” plan for poultrymen has pro- 
posed that feed men help tell the 
story of the proposed plan to poultry- 
men. 

Joseph H. Fletcher, Wentworth, 
N.H., poultryman, is the originator 
of the plan, which has attracted con- 
siderable interest in the East in par- 
ticular, (A more detailed explanation 
of the plan by Mr. Fletcher appeared 
in the June 8, 1957, issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 

Basically, the plan calls for national 
advertising and marketing of branded 
products through a national coopera- 
tive, an organization of all egg and 
poultry cooperatives. 


Would Enforce Rules 

“This organization,” said Mr. 
Fletcher, “could set up and enforce 
strict rules that would result in a 
uniformly high quality product that 
would be the same from coast to 
coast, This product would then be 
packed in sales-compelling packages, 
given a meaningful brand name and 
advertised nationally in a vigorous 
manner,” 

“The feed people, large and small 
alike, by making it possible for poul- 
trymen to learn the details of the 
self-control plan, have an opportuni- 
ty to perform a service that will re- 
bound to their own benefit,” Mr. 
Fletcher said in a recent statement 

Called Sound Plan 

“This is a sound, practicable plan 
for modernization of the poultry in- 
dustry. It is not new. It is simply 
the adaptation to the poultry industry 
of tried and tested business princi- 
ples. It is designed to take the gam- 
ble out of the business 

“Briefly stated, this plan suggests 
that all the egg and/or poultry co- 
operatives in this country should get 
together and form one giant organi- 


zation 

"Such an enterprise would gave 
many millions of dollars in unneces- 
sary expense. It would eliminate 
waste. It could afford the best of 
management brains and the most 
modern equipment. Efficiency would 
be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion.” 

Mr. Fletcher said that many feed 
companies “are cooperating by help 
ing to spread the story. Some have 


arranged for me to speak to groups 
of their field men; others have helped 
defray the expenses of producers’ 
meetings. They take the attitude that 
anything that will improve the fi 
nancial position of the poultryman 
is sure to benefit the whole industry.’ 

“This plan does not contain any 
provision for disturbing the feed com 
panies,” Mr, Fletcher said. “I feel 
that the feed people have done such 
an outstanding in the improve 
ment of feed that they should be left 
entirely alone 


“Where feed processing activities 
already exist, they should be left 
where they are, on a local level, The 


new national cooperative would take 
over the egg handling equipment and 
personnel, then lease space from the 
local The new 
tive would concentrate exclusively 
on making the money for its 
members through the marketing of 
eggs and poultry, with no sidelines 
Members might, if they wished, he- 
long to both cooperatives.” 

Mr. Fletcher said that considerable 
progress is being made toward im 
plementing provisions of his proposal 
He said that a survey by the Farmer 


association coopera- 


most 


Cooperative Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, is now be 
ing made in a 14-state area in the 


Northeast. 

He said that he has formally pre- 
sented his plan to 34 groups in 11 
states and has won a vote of endorse- 
ment whenever it has been asked 


Recently, he pointed out, he ap- 





peared before the resolutions commit- 


tee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. He said he feels confident 
that his ideas will be studied and 


evaluated by that organization. 


Steady to Lower Feed 


Grain Prices Seen 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 


| to lower feed grain prices are in 


| feed 


according to 
at Kansas 


prospect for January, 
agricultural economists 
State College. 

The fact that all major feed grains 
in storable conditions are eligible for 
price support is lending strength to 
prices. This is offset by the 
largest feed concentrate supply of 


| record both on a total basis and on 
| a per animal unit basis. 


Considerable grain was harvested 
too wet to store during warm weath- 
er. This increases the pressure on 
owners to feed or sell this grain be- 
fore spring. In some cases cost of 
drying must be deducted from sup- 
port rates in determining selling 
price. As a consequence prices are 
likely to remain well below support 
levels in January even though dis- 
appearance may be at a record rate. 

Not only is the concentrate supply 


| the largest of record, but there also 
| was established a new record for hay 





production, and pastures went into 
the winter in above average condi- 
tion. This supply creates added down- 
ward pressure to feed grain markets, 
the report concluded 

oo 


Atlanta Firm Buys 
Puritan Business 


ATLANTA The Atlanta Milling 
('o.,, manufacturer of Capitola feeds, 
has taken over the feed business of 
Puritan Mills, Atlanta, it was an- 
nounced recently 

The Puritan feed mill operation is 
now for sale or lease 

Charles N. Dannals, Jr., president 
of Atlanta Milling, said that Ed- 
ward Brenner, formerly an executive 
of Puritan, has been made a vice 
president of Atlanta Milling Co 

The Puritan mill is listed in Feed- 
stuffs’ mill directory as falling with- 
in the capacity range of 41 to 60 tons 
per hour 





Miller Publishing 
To Begin Magazine for 


Farm Supply Dealers 


MINNEAPOLIS — A new publica- 
tion, Farm Store Merchandising, 
which will serve the farm supply 
merchandising field, will be launched 
in March by the Miller Publishing 
Co., Minneapolis, publizher of Feed- 
stuffs. It will be the company’s sev- 
enth publication. 

“The new magazine,” according to 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, president of the 
company, “will have a national con- 
trolled circulation among more than 
30,000 farm supply dealers and dis- 
tributors. The one-stop farm supply 
store has developed rapidly in recent 
years and this development has been 
accompanied by a growing demand 
for information about better manage- 
ment and merchandising techniques, 
store modernization and case history 
reports of profitable, progressive farm 
store dealers. Farm Store Merchan- 
dising will supply this type of infor- 
mation.” 

March and June issues of Farm 
Store Merchandising are scheduled in 
advance of regular monthly publica- 
tion beginning in September. Mr. 
Kihlstrum said the company stepped 
up its timetable to include March and 
June issues, thereby accommodating 
a number of leading farm product 
manufacturers who urged the publi- 
cation of spring and summer issues. 

The editor of Farm Store Merchan- 
dising will be Emmet J. Hoffman, 
who for the past five years has been 
reporting agricultural merchandising 
developments and trends for the 
Miller Publishing Co.’s publications. 
He will continue as merchandising 
editor of Feedstuffs. 

Paul A. Anderson, who has been 
advertising sales representative for 
Feedstuffs and Croplife, has been 
named advertising sales manager of 
the new publication. He will continue 
to represent Feedstuffs and Croplife 
in the Northwest. 

Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Anderson 
will continue their headquarters at 
the company’s home office in Minne- 
apolis and will work with the firm’s 
editorial and advertising sales repre- 
sentatives in New York, Chicago and 
Kansas City. 

In addition to Feedstuffs and Crop- 
life, the company publishes The 
Northwestern Miller, The American 
Baker, Milling Production, and a year 
ago it began publication of the Pro- 
fessional Feeder, a bimonthly publi- 
cation circulating to 100,000 farmers 
in north central U.S 





Benson Set for Showdown 
On Nation’s Farm Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Leading directly 
from strength, Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, will push all his 
chips over the table as he faces a 
showdown for his farm policies with 
an antagonistic but badly splintered 
farm bloc on both sides of Congress. 

Backed by official votes of confi- 
dence from both the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. advisory com- 
mittee, which completed sessions here 
last week, Mr. Benson will propose 
to Congress that acreage allotment 
controls on all crops be relaxed in ex- 
change for discretionary lower levels 
of price support and a virtual end 
to the flexible price support escalator. 

This bold challenge to the farm bloc 
would assume an alternative of con- 
tinued levels of price support for the 
basic commodities with the mainte- 
nance of controls on those 
crops 

It is perhaps inappropriate to use | 
the terms of the poker table in de- | 
scribing Mr. Benson's forthcoming ap- | 
proach to Congress; yet there is no | 


acreage 


| 








doubt that, as he pushes his chips 
across the table, he will ask Congress 
to match him. In the agricultural 
committees of both chambers it will 
be a showdown between the secre- 
tary and his bitter opponents who 





have supported the present farm law, | 


described in all charity as a forlorn 
document, discredited by all official 


data and the general atmosphere of | 


disillusionment among farmers them- 


selves. This disillusionment is stimu- | 
lated by state and national farm poli- | 
ticians who are looking backward in | 


their advocacy of rigid high levels of 


support for the basic farm commodi- | 


ties, a policy which seems to have 
been in no small part the villain 
which has stimulated farm produc- 
tion far in excess of both domestic 
and export requirements and which 
has created the need of an annual 
budget in excess of $5 billion for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Benson can show even more 
strength; his proposals to Congress 
will have the full confirmation and 
backing of the White House and the 
President himself is said to be pre- 
paring a separate farm message to 
(Turn to BENSON, page 95) 








Program Set for 
Annual Northwest 
Feed Conference 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two pane! dis- 
cussions, one on livestock nutrition 
and the other on integration, will be 
among the highlights of the annual 
feed conference of the Northwest 
Retail Feed Assn. The conference will 
be held Jan. 13-14 at the Hotel Nicol- 
let here. 

Moderator of the panel on nutri- 
tion will be Dr. Elton Johnson, head 
of the poultry husbandry department 
at the University of Minnesota. Pane! 
members will be Dr. Lester Hanson, 
head of the animal husbandry de 
partment at Minnesota; Dr. William 
E. Peterson, dairy husbandry profes- 
sor at the University of Minnesota 
and Dr. William E. Dinusson, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 

To Discuss Integration 

Integration will be discussed by a 
panel made up of Leo Baumgartner 
secretary of the Minnesota Poultry 
& Hatchery Assn.; Hollin M. Hen- 
drickson, production manager of 
poultry feeds for Genera] Mills, Inc 
and George Kolb, Jr., Belgrade 
(Minn.) Flour Mills. Mr. Kolb will be 
the moderator. 

Harold Peterson, agricultural 
tension economist, University of Min- 
nesota, will open the two-day pro- 
gram. Other speakers scheduled are 
Robert L. Sturgis, vice president, 
Savage-Lewis, Inc., Minneapolis; A 
Ek. Oliver, executive vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Washington, and Claude D 
Ebling, general agriculture agent for 
the Soo Line Railroad, Minneapolis 
—— 


CA- 


G.L.F. Ships Its 
20 Millionth Ton 


BUFFALO—The 20 millionth ton 
of feed produced by Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., left the co- 


operative’s mill here Dec. 18 

The 20 millionth ton was dairy feed 
for cows of a Cortland, N.Y., farmer: 

If the 20 million tons produced 
since the cooperative was formed in 
1920 were in 100-lb. bags, they would 
make a chain of bags long enough 
to reach from the earth to the moon, 
G.L.F. officials said. Fed to cows and 
chickens, the feed would have been 
enough to produce all the fluid milk 
and eggs consumed by the people of 
New York City since 1930 


Bulk Shipment 

The 20 millionth ton actually 
could not be picked out from a ship- 
ment of 24 tons, since it was in bulk 
in a boxcar. 

In this connection, Richard W 
Smith, G.L.F. Mills division mana 
ger, said: “The bulk shipment indi- 
cates the rapid change taking place 
in agriculture today. In 1950, practi 
cally all G.L.F. feed was shipped in 
bags. Today, nearly a quarter of the 
1.3 million tons of feed produced an- 
nually is shipped from four G.L.F 
mills in bulk. Stores deliver bulk 
feed to farmers in special trucks of 
G.L.F design, which blow the feed 
through a flexible hose into the farm 
er’s bin.” 

The cooperative’s mill in Buffalo 
was built in 1930 and is the largest 
producer of G.L.F. feed. It is 
to be the world’s largest single feed 
mill. Other plants are operated at 
Albany and Binghamton, N.Y., and 
Bordentown, N.J., serving New York 
New Jersey and part of Pennsylvania 


said 
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Kansas Formula 
Feed Conference 


Program Planned 


MANHAT 


program 


‘AN 


featurin 


KANSAS A 
uch top i 


full 
the 


nutritional effect of tranquilizers, 
new approaches to the bloat problem 
ind egez product ind marketing 
trends, | cheduled the 13th an- 
nual Kan Formul Feed Confer 
ence to be held at Kansa state Col- 
leve here Jan, 5-7 

The program | begin officially at 
the collewe at 9 am. Jan. 6. but the 
ictivity tart the evening before 
with pre-t tration in the Wareham 
Hotel followed by a buffet supper 
fron 7 to &® pom Adjournment is 
cheduled for 3:15 p.m. Jan, 7 

A number of visiting § scientific 
peakers are on the program, includ 
ing Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wis 
consin; Dr. L. FE. Hanson, University 
of Minnesota; Dr. J. K. Loosli, Cor- 
nell University; Dr. Ralph Soule, 
(Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre Haute, Ind 
ind Elmer Modeer, Staley Milling 
(‘o.,, Kansas City, chairman of the 
Nutrition Council, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn 

Dr tird’s topic is “Which Came 
First, the Dollars or the Eggs?” Dr 
Hanson will diseu "Feeding Bred 
Sows and Gilts.” “Nutritional Effects 
of Tranquilizers on Ruminants” will 
he the topie of Dr. Soule, and Dr. 


Loosli will discuss “Rumen Develop- 
ment and Function of Dairy Calves as 
Influenced by Diet.” Mr. Modeer will 
report on how the AFMA Nutrition 
Council serves the feed industry 


Panel Discussions 

Two panel discussion sched 
uled, With Prof. Tom Avery, head of 
the K-State poultry department a 
moderator, four will 
the topie “Today Kgge Produc 
tion and Marketing.’ Participants 
will inelude Eustace Sedg- 
wick, Kansas; Jim Peter, director of 
marketing, state board of agriculture, 
Topeka Mr jernard Barr, 
‘Topeka, A. Seaton, poultry 


speaker exam 


ine 


Coombs, 


Kansas 
and M 


pecialist, K-State 
The other panel will discuss 
"Should Feed Manufacturers Sell 


Complete Feeds, or Should They Sup 
ply Loeal Grinders and Mixers with 
Premixes and Supplements?" Mod- 


erator will be Maurice Johnson, Sta- 
ley Milling Co., Kansas City. Partici- 
pants will include: Richard Coupland, 
Tribune, Kansas; Dale Alley, Alley 
Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo,; Charles 
Chase, Chase Grain Co., Inman, Kan 


is: John DeForest, DeForest Hatch- 


ery, Peabody, Kansas, and Paul Tur- 
ner, Turner Produce, Lawrence, Kan- 
i 

Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City, and chairman of 
the AF MA board, will review the feed 
industry proud achievement and 
take a look into the future. The new 
AF MA movie, “Old MacDonald” will 
he shown with an introduction by W 
Tr. Diamond, secretat of the AFMA 
Chicago 

“New Approaches to the Bloat 
Problem will be the topic of Dr 
Erle Bartley, K-State dairy husband 
ry department. Dr. Robert Merkel 
department of animal husbandry, 
will discuss the “Relationship of Nu 
trition to Meat Production.” A movie 
on the feedin iction of Hessian fly 
larvae will be narrated by Dr. Byron 
S. Miller, department of flour and 
feed milling industrie Spokesmen 
from several of the college depart 
ments will participate in a review 
f nutrition and feed research in 
progress at Kansas State 

A tour of the feed technology mill, 
conducted by Dr. W. H. Hastings of 


the department of flour and feed mill- 


ing industries, is also scheduled 
The banquet at 5:30 Jan. 6 will 
feature a question roundup and will 


adjourn in time to permit attendance 
at the Kansas State College vs. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota basketball game 





Ila Jehl 
KREELECTED—Ila Jehl of the Mari- 


anna Sales Co. has been reelected 
chairman of the board for the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade Clearing Assn. 
Also renamed was Arthur A. Wil- 
liams, executive vice president. Mr. 
Williams serves in a similar capacity 
for the Memphis Board of Trade. The 
president of the Board of Trade will 
be elected next month. He will also 
be president of the clearing associa- 
tion. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Prices Show Rise 





MEMPHIS Oilseed meal futures 
were most! fractionally higher Dec 
24 at the close on the Memphis Board 
of Trade, compared with Dee. 18 

During the period, the December 
contract was completely liquidated 
Delivery of 200 tons of Eastern Trunk 
Line soybean oil meal on Dee. 24 
wound up the option, which expired 
Dec, 20 

Unrestricted bean oil meal 
closed Dec 1 unchanged to 25¢ a 
ton higher than on Dee. 18, Eastern 

| Trunk Line soybean oil meal was un 
| changed to 50¢ higher, bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal 50¢ lower to 50¢ 
| higher ind icked old process cot 
tonseed oil meal unchanged 

Trading for the period amounted to 





4,900 tons of unrestricted soybean oil 
meal, 3,900 tons of |} Trunk 
Line soybean oil meal, 1,200 tons of 
bulk solvent oll meal and 
200 tons of sacked old process cotton 


istern 
cottonseed 


seed oil meal 
>) 


Jacob Stewart, Retired 
Feed Man, Dies at 70 


KINGSTON, N.Y.—Jacob H. Stew- 
art, 70, former eastern sales district 
manager for the Blatchford Calf Meal 
Co., Waukegan, Ill., died Dec. 20 at 
his home in Kingston 

Mr. Stewart joined Blatchford’s in 
1919 and was associated with the 
firm 34 years, serving many years as 


district sales manager for the north 
eastern states He retired June 1, 
1953. During his career, Mr. Stewart 
was honored several times with 
award of the company’s Barwell 


alesmanship trophy 











Alabama Livestock 


Income Passes Crops 
AUBURN, ALA Alabama farm- 

ers earned more from livestock than 

crops in 1957 for the first time in his- 


tory. Livestock accounted for 54% 
of the state’s 1957 farm income 
According to Foy Helms, farm 


economist, livestock accounted for 
$224 million in farm income, up from 
$200 million in 1956. Chickens and 
eggs totaled $84 million, beef cattle 


$58 million, hogs $41 million and 
dairying $38 million 
“On the other hand,’ Mr. Helms 


pointed out, “cotton and peanuts, for 
many years Alabama's two big row 
crops, fell off with the smallest cotton 
planting in the state’s history. It was 
only 735,000 acres 

“Poor weather at harvest time 
caused growers to gross only $12 mil- 
lion from peanuts, less than half the 
1956 total,”’ he added 

Mr. Helms estimated the total 1957 
crop income will run about $185 mil- 
lion, far below Alabama's last year 
figure of $261 million. 

With more cotton land going into 
the soil bank in 1958, Mr. Helms pre- 
dicted an increase in livestock expan- 
sion. 

“Livestock has been steadily gain- 
ing on crops for 20 years or more and 


the low crop income of 1957 simply 
brought the inevitable to pass,” he 
said 

“In 1935, livestock accounted for 


only 20% of Alabama farm income,” 
he continued, “the rest being earned 


by crops. By 1940, livestock was 
bringing in 30% and crops 70%.” 
— 


Movement of Grain 
Into Toledo Declines 


TOLEDO—Movement of grain into 
the Toledo market was down in No- 
vember from the previous month and 
from November a year ago 
Shipments were up from October and 
down from November, 1956, the To- 
ledo Board of Trade has reported 
during November 
bu., as compared 
in October and 10.- 

November, 1956 
receipts included 503,- 

4,420,815 bu. oats and 
1,316,703 bu. of soybeans. In Novem- 
ber, 1956, receipts included 892,034 
bu. wheat, 8,772,861 bu. corn, 218,180 
bu. oats and 864,975 bu. soybeans. 

Shipments were 4,378,449 bu., as 
igainst 4,128,475 bu. in October and 
7,939,404 bu. in November, 1956. 

Included in the shipments were 
455,400 bu. wheat, 2,832,490 bu. corn 
(588,590 bu. by ship), 242,500 bu. oats 
and 842,059 bu. soybeans (140,059 
bu. by lake). 


also 


Grain receipts 
totaled 6,324,642 
with 8,305,815 bu 
750,704 bu 

November 
891 bu. wheat 





> 


C. W. Cassidy Dies 


RICHARDSON, TEXAS cS 
Cassidy, Sr., 59, owner and operator 
of Cassidy Feed Mills here, died re- 
cently in a Dallas hospital after a 
short illness 

He founded the Cassidy Feed Mills 
in 1939 and was active in the busi- 
ness until his death. He was also a 
former director in the Texas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and active 
in the affairs of the community 

Surviving are his widow, a 
brother and two grandchildren 


was 


son, a 





Millfeed Production Shows Increase 


Production of milifeed 
and St. Joseph; (2) 
including Minneapolis 
puted on the basis o 


St 
72% flour production. 


Southwest® 








production 
De 18-21 286,557 656,427 14,784 
Previous week £28.54) $13,815 
Two weeks og 28,744 13,974 
1956 29,112 662,939 14,125 
1955 26,08! 642,797 12,346 
1954 24,954 632,907 13,564 
1953 23,494 6it.47i 13,673 


*Prinelpe! 


mills 


n tons for week ending Dec 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
principal milis of Minnesota, 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


—Northwest*—- 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yeer } 
to date production to date production to date production to date 


2! ether with 
ansas City 
lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana. 


(3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 


and prior two weeks, to 


—Combined®*— 
Weekly Crop yr. 


——Buffalot —— 
Weekly Crop year 


343 069 hts 268.690 54.456 1,268,186 
11,401 $53,759 
11,137 53,855 
347,813 12,156 267,85! 55.393 1,278,610 
343,654 11,731 218,905 $0,158 1,205,356 
344,213 11,491 269,406 $0,009 1,246,526 
364,646 10,392 298,014 47,559 1,274,331 


**74% of tote! capactty. fAll mills. @Revised. 














Frank D. Allen 


ADM Begins 


Manufacture of 
Feed Equipment 


MINNEAPOLIS Archer-Danie|s 
Midland Co. is going into the manu 
facture of processing and bulk stor- 
age equipment for the feed, chemical 
and alfalfa industries 


The company, one of the nation 


leading processors of agricultural 
commodities, has established an 
equipment department to produce 


and market the new products, accord 
ing to Richard G. Brierley, ADM vice 
president and manager of the alfalfa 
division. 

Mr. Brierley announced that Frank 
D. Allen, formerly general sales man- 
ager of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
been named sales manager of the new 
department. Mr. Allen will maintain 
headquarters at ADM’s Kansas City 
offices in the Centennial Building 

“The equipment department 
only will manufacture equipment for 
processing and storage of feeds and 
feed ingredients, dry chemicals and 
alfalfa, but also will install it and a 
sure successful operation,”’ Mr. Brie: 
ley said. “Engineering service cover 
ing the use of pneumatic handli: 
systems also will be available 


has 


not 


“Initially the equipment depart 
ment will concentrate on production 
of bulk storage facilities, includin 
fabricated bins and pneumatic load 


ing and unloading devices. It 
will manufacture a complete lin 
dehydration equipment for agricu 
tural and industrial drying and pro 
cessing, as well as build custom 
chinery for specialized use: 


Manufacture and sale of 
equipment are a natural step in the 
ADM policy of diversification, Mr 


Brierley said. The company pr: ! 
ly has produced machinery and othe: 
equipment for its own use, principal! 


eo 


for the alfalfa division, at its Neods 
sha, Kansas, shops. The new depart 
ment’s manufacturing operations will 
be located there. The shop utput 
has included drum driers, hammer 
mills, bulk storage bins, alfalfa ha 


vesting machines, automatic feed 
screw conveyors, bucket elevat 
and pneumatic equipment 

At Neodesha, ADM has a modern 
shop and sheet meta! fabricatir 
warehousing and office facilities c 
prising some 84,000 sq. ft. of fi 
space. These were acquired 
years ago when ADM purchased 


Sé ‘ 


W. J. Small Co., alfalfa dehydrat 
concern 
Mr. Allen, a graduate of Butler 


University, has had wide experier 
in the flour, feed and processin 
dustries. He was sales manager 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa 
manufacturer of flour milling equi 
ment, for five years. During his 
years with Sprout, Waldron & Co 
Muncy, Pa., he was western division 
sales manager and general sales man- 
ager. 





tear 


a 





Suggests Not More 
Than 5% Added 
Fat at This Time 


LAUREL, DEL.—Added fat in the 
feed can improve broiler perform- 
ance, but high levels may not be eco- 
nomical at this time, poultry and 
feed men were told at a recent re- 
gional poultry meeting here 

(An earlier story on the 
appeared in the Dec. 21 
Feedstuffs. ) 

Harold Sharpe of A. W. Perdue & 
Sons, Salisbury, Md., told of tests by 
his firm. He said pelleted feed con- 
taining 10% added fat produced birds 
weighing 3.74 lb. in nine weeks and 
six days. The same feed in mash form 


meeting 
issue of 


gave an average weight of 3.65 Ib. 
Pellets containing 2%.% added fat 
had an average weight of 3.68 lb. He 
said the best feed conversion, 2.24, 


was obtained with the pelleted feed 
containing 10% added fat. Mash con- 
taining 10% added fat showed a feed 
conversion of 2.26, and the pellets 
with 244% fat had a 2.41 conversion. 

Mr. Sharpe said that the feed with 
10% added fat produced birds at a 
financial loss in his tests. A 55¢ in- 
crease in cost of feed per 100 lb. was 
not offset by better weight and feed 
conversion, he said. 

Mr. Sharpe compared high - fat 
feeds with a feed containing 244% 
added fat. He said 10% makes a ton 
cost $11 more. 

‘It is not profitable to go beyond 
5% added fat at this time with pres- 
ent feed ingredient costs,” he said. 

Dr. Thomas Coultdn of Coopera- 
tive Mills, Greenwood, Del., said that 
added fat percentages of 6.2 and 3.3 
have not been as profitable as a lower 
level in his experiments. Gross profit 
per 1,000 birds, he said, was $126.92, 
$130.89 and $133.35, respectively. 

Prof. T. D. Runnels of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware said that the cus- 
tomers’ demands as well as net re- 
turns to the broiler grower should be 
considered. This, he said, involves pig- 
mentation, which is influenced by the 
rations. He said it takes more than 
5% corn gluten meal to give color 
to birds on high-fat rations 

Dr. Gerald F. Combs of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland said that fat is 
on the premium list now with corn 
calories low and milo calories still 
lower. 

To a certain degree, he said, feed 
can be pelleted instead of adding high 
levels of fat in order to get higher 
returns per ton of feed. 

Dr. Combs also mentioned the con- 
sumer demand problem in relation 
to ration changes. 





California Cattle 


Inshipments Down 


SAN FRANCISCO Stocker and 
feeder cattie shipped into California 
during October totaled 145,000 head 
compared with 276,000 head for the 


same month last year, reports the 
California Cattlemen's Assn 
The total shipments of stockers 


and feeders into California for Jan- 
uary through October this year to- 
taled 598,000 head, compared with 
909,000 head for the 10-month period 
in 1956 

Cattle and calves shipped into the 


* state for immediate slaughter during 


October totaled 46,000 head, com- 
pared with 76,000 for the same month 
last year. Cattle and calves shipped 
in for the first 10 months totaled 
559,000 head, compared with 663,000 
head for immediate slaughter for the 
same 10 months last year 
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Jack Falconer 


John P. Falconer of 
Chase Bag Co. Dies 


DALLAS, TEXAS—John P. (Jack) 
manager of the Dallas 
branch of Chase Bag Co. until re- 


tirement some months ago because of 


ill health, died here recently of a 
heart attack. Mr. Falconer was 45 
His family was closely associated 


with Chase and some of it 
sors for two generations 

His father, who at one time also 
held the position of manager at Dal- 
las, still resides in Dallas, though 
now retired. 


; predeces- 


Mr. Falconer first became associat- 
ed with Chase in the early 1930's 
when he accepted a position as office 
manager at Milwaukee. A short while 
later he was transferred to Chicago 
as office manager of the general sales 
office, where he remained 10 years. 
He was appointed as assistant man- 
ager of the Dallas branch in 1947, 
and as manager a year later. He held 
the position as manager until retire- 
ment. 

Besides his father, he is survived 
by his wife, two sons, a daughter, one 
brother and one sister. 

Mr. Falconer’s father was manager 
of the Dallas branch until retirement 
in 1933. An uncle, the late J. W. Fal- 
coner, was associated with the old 
Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis, until 
it was absorbed by Chase, and was 
chairman of the board of Chase at 
the time of his death. 





Cincinnati Board of 


Trade Names Officers 


CINCINNATI — E. P. Henderson, 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., was elected 
president of the Cincinnati Board of 
Trade, Inc., at an annual meeting of 
directors recently. He succeeds E, B 
Terrill, Jr., the Early & Daniel Co. 

Other new officers are: Mr. Terrill, 
first vice president; Elmer H. Heile, 
Cincinnati Grain & Hay Co., second 
vice president; Raymond Fledderman, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., secre- 
tary; Donald Speake, Cooperative 
Mills, Inc., treasurer. Roy E. Rife, 
Bache & Co., was reappointed gen- 
eral manager 

New directors elected by members 
at an earlier meeting the same day 
were Frank Flege, B. Flege & Sons, 
and Mr. Speake. Reelected directors 
are T. L. Brearton, National Distill- 
ers Products Co.; M. M. Longmire, 
Kentucky Chemical Industries, Inc.; 
H. Trimble McCullough, J. Chas. Mce- 
Cullough Seed Co., Mr. Fledderman 
and Mr. Henderson. 

tenia 
TESTING COSTS HIKED 
SACRAMENTO — The California 


Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced an increase of about 15% in 


fees charged by the state seed lab- 
oratory for the testing of seed, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1958. 
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USDA Says Soil Bank Keeps 400 Million 
Bushels of Grain from Being Produced 












WASHINGTON More than 400 | year under the basic crop adjustment 
million bushels of grain and corres- programs, 
ponding amounts of other commodi- In addition, farmers held 6.5 mil- 
ties would have been added to the na lion aeres out of production of gen- 
tion’s surplus stockpiles in 1957 if eral crops in 1957 under the conserva- 
farmers had planted crops on land | tion reserve—the longer range phase 
held out of production in the soil | of the soil bank. In total, just under 
bank, U.S. Department of Agricul- | 30 million acres of cropland were “in 
ture of! s said in a year-end re- | reserve” for the year—in a direct at 
view tack on surpluses. 

With f all | crops at Nearly a million (914,819) indivi- 
record record leve it has | dual agreements were signed by farm 
been ¢ ted that about 225 million | ers, putting 21.3 million “allotment” 
bushel! 175 million bushels of | acres in the 1957 acreage reserve. In 
wheat 1 bale f upland cot complying with these agreements, 
ton, 6 hundredweight of rice | participating farmers would be eligi 
and 93 million pounds of tobacco | ble for maximum payments totaling 
would have been produced on the 21 slightly over $614 million, By crops, 
million acres in the 1957 acreage re the number of acres put in the pro- 
serve of the | bank These were gram were: wheat, 12,785,000; corn, 
“allotment ind represented a 5,235,000; cotton, 3,015,000; rice, 242,- 
net reduct mm the permissive to- 617 and tobacco, nearly 80,000 
tals pre is] established for the (Turn to SOUL BANK, page 100) 
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Fruen’s fine reputation 
for quality and service is 
the half a 


century's experience in 


result of over 
serving the feed trade. Our 
long list of grain products 
—one of the most diversi- 


fied in the industry—guar- 
antees you grain ingredi 
ents milled to your exact 


needs 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 


ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 


KING BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 


WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 


FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 


STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 


DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 


CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED 
OATS 


\ jllers 


"10 THE 
FEED TRADE 
— 













Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype number is MP 477 


if you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details. 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


‘ONE 
| CALL 
) FOR 
“ALL 





an 


fii 


Send for samples and prices today 


CORN OATS PELLETS 
(Corn-Oats) 

MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 

MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 

APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
OATS 


OAT FEED 

STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 

GROUND BARLEY 

PEARLED BARLEY PLAKES (Max. 
2'/2%e fiber) (steam processed) 

GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 

STAR CRACKED PEARLED BARLEY 

STEEL CUT WHEAT 

ACME GROUND DOMESTIC FLAX 
SCREENINGS 
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Above-Average Pig Crop 


Gains Seen in 


WASHINGTON — The biggest in- 
creases in the indicated 1958 spring 
pig crop will come in some of the 
west north central states. Some of 
the southern and western states - 
while not relatively so important as 
swine-producing states—also are 
showing percentage increases above 
the national average gain. 

The US. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s December pig crop report said 
breeding intentions indicate that the 
1958 spring pig crop (December- 
May) will be 6% larger than in 1957. 
(Feedstuffs, Dee. 21.) 

The table on page 100 shows state- 
by-state figures on number of sows 
expected to farrow in the 1958 spring 
period 

The east north central states, ex- 
cept for Wisconsin, are below the 


Some States 


national average increase in sows in- 
dicated to farrow, while some of the 
west north central states are above 
the average increase. The major hog 
state, Iowa, shows an intended 7% 
increase. On an over-all basis, Corn 
Belt farmers plan a 6% increase. 

Some of the south central and 
south Atlantic states and some parts 
of the western states also are show- 
ing larger than average increases. 

However, on a national basis, the 
predicted 6% increase in the spring 
pig crop is less than had been expect- 
ed earlier on the basis of favorable 
hog-feed price relationships. 

Here are some of the highlights of 
the December pig crop report. 

Fall Pig Crop: The number of pigs 
saved in the 1957 fall season (June- 
November) is estimated at 37,094,000 





| 
| 


| 
| 


head—2% above the 1956 fall crop. 
Fall pig numbers were above last 
year in all regions except the north 
Atlantic, south Atlantic and south 
central states. (See table for state 
and regional fall pig crop figures.) 

The number of sows farrowing in 
the fall of 1957 was 5,255,000 head— 
1% more than in the fall of 1956. 
The percentage increase in 1957 fall 
farrowings from 1956 was 1% less 
than indicated by farmers’ reports 
last June. 

The average 7.06 pigs saved per 
litter compares with 7.00 in 1956, 
which was the previous high for the 
fall crop. This continues the upward 
trend in litter size which has resulted 
from specialization of hog production 
and improved management. 

Compared with a year earlier, the 
monthly distribution of farrowings in 
the 1957 fall season shows a larger 
percentage of litters in June and July 
and smaller percentages in August, 
September, October and November. 


(Turn to PIG CROP, page 95) 
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HONEYMEAD 
Lecithinated 


specialty feeds: 


Soybean Oil Meal 
























C. W. Loomis 


C. W. Loomis, Retired 
Bemis Officer, Dies 


ST. LOUIS—C. W. Loomis, retired 
director and vice president of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died following 
nearly two years of ill health. He 
was director of personnel at Bemis’ 
St. Louis general offices at the time 
of his retirement last January 

A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Mr. Loomis 
joined the Bemis organization at Bos 
ton in 1916, transferring to the St. 
Louis engineering department in 1920 
He moved to the company’s Indian 
apolis sales division in 1922 as a sales- 
man, and in 1924 was put in charge 
of the Detroit sales office 

Mr. Loomis was made manager of 
the Bemis Memphis plant and sales 
division in 1931, serving in that ca- 
pacity until 1947, when he was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis as director of per- 
sonnel, He was elected a vice presi 
dent in 1949 and a director of the 
company in 1952 





Fairfax Elevator 


To Be Enlarged 


KANSAS CITY — Contracts have 
been let for an addition of 3.7 million 
bushels of grain storage capacity to 
Fairfax Elevator in Kansas City, op- 
erated by the Farmers Union Jobbing 
Assn. The expansion will give the 
Fairfax Elevator a total capacity of 
8.4 million bushels, making it the 
second largest in this market 

The boost in capacity will enlarge 
the total storage space in the Kansas 
City market to 81.5 million bushels 


second largest figure among al! grain 
markets in the U.S. 

Work will start on the project with 
in a few days, and it is planned to 
have the space ready for use by July 
15. Two legs will be installed with 
the new tanks so that the unit can be 8 
operated separately. 


Lecithinated Soybean Oil 
Meal! is becoming of increas- 
ing importance in formulating 
specialty feeds for poultry 
and livestock. It is made by 
blending soybean oil meal 
with lecithin, a soybean prod- 
uct containing amounts of 
choline and inositol, two 
vital aids in proper nutrition. 
Look to Honeymead for a 
complete selection of soybean 
Pp ucts. 
@ 44% Soybean Oil Meal 
@ Lecithinated Soybean 

Oil Meal 


e HL-E Soybeun 
Oil Meal 


@ Soybean Pellets 
@ Soybean Mill Feed 
e@ Soy Flour 


Telephone: Mankato 791 TWX 541 










































Purina Forms New 


Canada Sales Region 


ST. LOUIS—A new sales region 
comprising all of Canada has been 
created by the Ralston Purina Co 
it has been announced at Purina head 
quarters by J. E. Streetman, vice 
president and general sales manage! 
R. A. Blair will be the sales manager 
of the new region. 

Purina has had a sales organization 
in Canada for 30 years, but up to 
now it had been a part of the com 
pany’s eastern sales region. Mr. Blair 
who has had charge of Purina’s Ca- 
nadian sales since 1930, will now be 
responsible directly to the 
sales manager in St. Louis 

Three sales divisions make up th« 
new Canadian region. They are the 
Ontario division, headed by Frank J 
King; the Quebec division under Rob- 
ert Gamelin, and the maritime divi- 
sion under J. H. Waddell 

Purina has three mills in Canada 
at Montreal, Whitby and Woodstock 
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Honeymead 


PRODUCTS COMPANY MANKATO, MINNESOTA 











Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 
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Morton T-M Salt can help you sell more livestock feed ind putting 
istomers on the 


When 


and that is 


it to work as your “‘salesman’”’ is simple. Just sell you 
idea of feeding Morton T-M Salt to all their livestock, | hoice 
they do, your feeds will give your farmers better result 


what brings them back as steady customers 


Recommend Morton T-M Salt as an easy, economical way for 
1vestocK men to De sure their animais ze 1c essential trace minerais 
livestock to b re their Is get tl tial | 


Morton uses all the top quality compounds that research has shown are 


the best available sources of trace minerals, as follo 


3-5-Diiodosalicylic Acid Ferrous Carbonate 
Cobalt Oxide 


Copper Oxide 


Manganoferro phosphate 
Zine Oxide 

And only Morton T-M Salt has Propylene Glycol added—a superior 
anti-dusting, anti-segregating agent patented for use by the Morton Salt 
Company. It keeps the trace minerals even/y distributed in the salt 

Sell Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt and you'll sell more feed. You 
will gain extra profit both ways. 


Do you also mix feed? If so, ask your Morton salesman about 
Morton Mixing Salts—the finest available. 
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Morton is the name that sells salt 
for you! Powerful, consistent Morton 
Salt advertising reaches practically every- 
one in the nation, Livestock men read 
about Morton T-M Salt in their favorite 
farm publications. They hear Morton sales 
messages every Saturday noontime on Alex 
Dreier’s radio show, “Topic for Today” 
(immediately following the “Farm and 
Home Hour’), The womenfolk have known 
the little Morton girl with the umbrella all 
their lives. Thus, when you recommend 
Morton T-M Salt to any customer he 
knows you are recommending the finest 
product of its kind, 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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The Feed, Livestock and Poultry Outlook 


Five factors seem to dominate the present feed, livestock and 


poultry situation: 


@ Excessive stocks of feed grains have been built up by gov- 


ernment programs. 


@ Much of the 1957 corn and sorghum grain crop is too wet 


for normal storage. 


@ Production of livestock and poultry products continues at 


a very high level. 


By Prof. L. H. Simerl 
Agricultural Economist 


University of Illinois 


@ Consumer demand for livestock and poultry products is 
not expanding normally. 
@ Rapid changes in operational methods are producing very 
competitive conditions in the feed, livestock and poultry 


industries. 


FEED CONCENTRATES: The to- 
tal supply of feed conventrates for 
the 1957-58 feeding year has been 
estimated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at about 213 million tons 
(See Chart 1.) This is 57 million tons, 
or 36%, more than will be used and 
exported, Most of the excess stocks 
consist of corn owned by the govern- 
coc 
corn supply is at a new high, 
of the big carry- 


ment, 
The 
principally because 
over last Oet. 1, Carryover stocks 
were 1,357 million bushels, up 16% 
from the previous record a year be- 
fore. The 1957 crop was estimated in 
November at 3,333 million bushels, 


COCO Stocks Dominate: About 90% 


L. H. Simerl 


AUTHOR—L. H. Simerl, well known 
for his speaking and writing on the 
farm situation, Is professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the University 
of Illinois. He was reared on an Illl- 
nois farm and was graduated from 
the Ulinois College of Agriculture in 
1932. He received his master’s de- 
gree in agricultural economics in 1939 
and later did graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. Between 1982 
and 1046, Prof. Simerl was a vo-ag 
teacher, extension specialist in mar- 
keting at Illinois and director of re- 
search for the MUlinols Agricultural 
Assn. He has been a professor of 
agricultural economics at the univer- 
sity, in charge of extension work in 
outlook and agricultural policy, since 
1947. In the accompanying article, 
Prof. Simer! analyzes the 1958 supply, 
demand and price outlook for feed 
grains, other feedstuffs, livestock and 


poultry. 








of the carryover of old corn was own- 
ed or controlled by the CCC. These 
stocks dominate price prospects since 
it is virtually impossible to keep them 
off the market. CCC sold 316 million 
bushels of corn in the year’ ended 
Sept. 30. Sales seem likely to be 
equally large this year. 

CCC stocks now are apparently 
about one fifth greater than a year 
ago. At least 200 million bushels of 
this corn, perhaps more, must be 
more than four years old. The 1956 
crop, taken over last summer, was not 
of the best keeping quality. And 
some of the 1957 crop, part of which 
will be delivered to the CCC next 
summer, seems likely not to be suit- 
able for further storage. These condi- 
tions will provide constant pressure 
for large sales by CCC. 

Another point, farmers along the 
eastern seaboard, where drouth was 
severe last summer, will be making 
demands to prevent advances in 
prices of feeds 

Since exports last year were at a 
record high, it will not be easy to 
force more corn into export this year. 

The above facts suggest that the 
sale of corn by the CCC will be a 
persistent bearish influence on the 
market through all of this marketing 
year. 

Corn Condition Poor: A substantial 
part of the 1957 corn crop is in poor 
condition. It is not soft, as when the 
crop is frosted before it matures. 
Rather it is wet because of inadequate 
drying weather after it reached ma- 
turity. 

Considerable amounts were still un- 
harvested as of Dec. 1. 

The poor condition of the crop 
points to heavy field losses, rapid use 
and considerable spoilage. Results will 
be a larger disappearance and less 
addition to the carryover than indi- 
cated by early calculations. 

Sorghum Grain Also Wet: The con- 
dition of the sorghum grain crop 
seems to be even worse than that of 
the corn crop. 

In recent years about 60% of the 
sorghum grain crop has been sold to 
Uncle Sam via the price support 
route, The condition of the crop this 
year seems likely to reduce the pro- 
portion placed under loan. 

The support level for the 1957 crop 
is $1.86 cwt., compared with $1.97 for 
the previous crop. In recent years 
market prices have averaged close to 
support levels because all of the grain 
was eligible for price support. This 
year high moisture content may dis- 
qualify much of the crop. 

The 1957 sorghum grain crop was 
estimated in early November at 527 
million bushels—more than 2% times 
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The 1957-58 feed concentrate supply sets a new record. 
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the crop produced the previous year. 
For the first time in history the sup- 
ply of sorghum grain exceeds the sup- 
ply of barley. (See Chart 2.) 

Price Support for Corn: There are 
two important support levels for corn. 
These are (1) $1.40 bu. for corn pro- 
duced under acreage allotments, and 
(2) $1.10 bu. for other corn in the 
commercial corn area. Last year com- 
parable levels were $1.50 and $1.25. 
Altogether, about 14% of the 1956 
corn crop was placed-under price sup- 
port loans. Less may be placed under 
price support this year, because (1) 
fewer farmers complied with their 
acreage allotments, and (2) much of 
the corn is too wet to qualify. 

Large amounts of corn are placed 
under loan only when the market 
price is 8 to 10¢ or more per bushel 
under the loan rate. Therefore, the 
loan rate for non-compliance corn at 





| were 464 million bushels 
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$1.10 will have a strong price support- 
ing influence at around $1 bu. 

More corn will be placed under the 
$1.40 loan than under the $1.10 loan 
It seems likely, however, that the 
amount of corn not placed under the 
higher loan, plus sales from CCC 
stocks, will be more than enough to 
meet all requirements. If so, the mar- 


ket price is likely to be below the 
$1.10 loan rate for at least a good 
part of the marketing year 

Oats: Stocks of oats on Oct. 1 were 
1,184 million bushels—13% larger 
than one year before. The national av- 
erage support level is 61¢ bu., com- 
pared with 65¢ a year ago. In recent 
years market prices have averaged 


slightly lower than the loan leve! 
Barley: Stocks of barley on Oct. 1 
11% larger 


| than a year earlier. The support level 


is 95¢ bu., compared with $1.02 last 


CHART 2. Sorghum grain supply up sharply this year. 
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year. In the past four years the aver- 
age annual local market prices for 
barley ranged from 7¢ under the sup- 
port level for the 1953 crop, to 2¢ un- 
der for the 1956 crop. 

By-product Feeds: The USDA has 
forecast the total supply of by-prod- 
uct feeds available for domestic use 
at 24.3 million tons. This appears to 
be a conservative forecast. It is the 
same as was used last year. 

Soybean meal is the most important 
high protein feed. The 1957 bean crop 
was the fourth consecutive record 
breaker, being estimated in Novem- 
ber at 491 million bushels. 

The rate of crushing was about the 
same during the first few weeks of 
this marketing year as a year earlier. 
Relatively low processing margins dis- 
couraged a higher rate of crushing. 
A rise in the price of soybean oil 
seems likely to raise processing mar- 
gins to more nearly normal amounts. 

Soybean Prices: Recent prices of 
soybeans were near or slightly above 
support levels. The official price sup- 
port is $2.09 bu., 6¢ less than last 
year. 

There is little or no incentive to 
farmers to place soybeans under loan 
when market prices are near or above 
support levels. 

Farmers now seem to be holding 
beans rather tightly. Continued tight 
holding would prevent a desirable in- 
crease in crushing, cause an accumu- 
lation of carryover stocks and tend 
to depress prices later in the market- 
ing year. 

Farmers may sell beans more free- 
ly after Jan. 1, when their new in- 
come tax year begins. Failure of mar- 
ket prices to show expected strength 
may cause more farmers to trade 
their beans for cash. 

Oilseed Cake and Meal: Production 
of soybean meal, which was 7,509,000 
tons last year, seems likely to be 
around 5% greater this year. 

Prices of soybean meal recently 
were at bargain levels, $44.50 ton at 





Decatur. This was $2 lower than one 
year before. By contrast cottonseed 
meal at Memphis was $49 ton, up $7. 
At the $44.50 price soybean meal 
was $2.22 cwt., while corn was selling 
for about $2.12 cwt. 
Production of broilers and hogs, 


which use large amounts of soybean | 


meal, is increasing about 10% from 


| 1957. On the other hand, prices of 


both are likely to be under year-be- 
fore levels. These prospects suggest 
that more soybean meal may be used 


| than last year, but that average prices 


may be lower. 
Production of cottonseed meal, esti- 


mated at 2,289,000 tons last year, | 
| may fall moderately below that figure 


this year. Cottonseed meal at Mem- 
phis was priced the first week of De- 
cember at $49 ton, $7 higher than 


, . 
| one year before. The higher price re- 


flects concern over the prospective 
supply. 


Prices of most other feeds are sub- 


stantially lower than a year ago. 
Production of linseed meal may be 


around 500,000 tons, down 13% from | 


last year. Production of peanut meal 
and eopra meal has been forecast at 
near the levels of 1956-57, which were 
60,000 and 113,000 tons, respectively. 

Production of anima] protein feeds 
—tankage, meat scrap, fish meal and 
milk products—seems likely to be 


about the same as in the past year. | 


The same is true of the production 
of wheat and rice millfeeds, alfalfa 
meal, beet pulp and most other by- 
product feeds. 

ROUGHAGES: Somewhere around 
half of all animal feeds in the US. 
are roughages. 

The supply of hay for this. year is 
139 million tons, 11% more than last 
year and the largest on record 

Fall pastures were the best in re- 
cent years, and this reduced feed con- 
centrate requirements. Winter wheat 
pastures in the southern Great Plains 
are exceptionally good, but have been 


(Continued on page 14) 
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SEALDTANK 


enables your truck 
to do double-duty 
(make more money 
for you, too) 


Eliminate dead-heading 
and increase your profits! With 
SEALDTANK now you can carry 
liquid cargo one way and dry 
cargo the other in the same truck 
or van-trailer. The secret? 
SEALDTANK rolls up into an 
18” cylinder and can be stowed 
to consume no floor space. Made 
of four-ply, re-inforced Neoprene 
rubber, SEALDTANK comes in 
various sizes and is suitable for 








most liquids and viscous mate- 


rial, including acids, oils and gas 
oline. The standard size SEALD- 
TANK, designed for all types of 
transportation equipment, is 30 
long and 7'4” wide and has a ca 
pacity of 3000 gallons plus. An 
other feature of the SEALD- 
TANK is that it provides ideal, 
low-cost storage units for plants 
and warehouses. Investigate ad 
vantages of buying or leasing 
SEALDTANKS right now. The 
sooner you do, the sooner you'll 
get the maximum payload from 
your truck or trailer 


For complete SEALDTANK 


information, write or call: 
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For... 
A Happier New Year! 
Greater Profits in ‘58! 


Use the new, more economical 
FARMACEUTICALS in your 
feeds. May we have the privilege 
of showing you how Specifide’s 
products can make you “Profit 
Happy in 58? 


age 
Specifide, Inc. 
Farmaceuticals for the Feed Trade 


P.O. Box 55263 . Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Cash in on the big demand 
for CRIMPED OATS! 


ALDRON 


Animals fed with crimped oats instead of whole grains 
are kept in a healthier condition, gain faster, and are 
fed at much less cost. Your customers know this. Meet 
their needs with the Sprout-Waldron H-1 Oat Crimper 
and gain many sales advantages. 

This machine fully meets the requirements of 
small and medium-size feed manufacturers. It will 
improve the appearance and quality of your feeds and 
increase the bulk of your oats as much as one third. 

The H-1 is of all steel construction, equipped 
with adjustable rolls mounted on ball bearings, and is 
driven by V-belts and sheaves. A built-in automatic 
feed scalper protects rolls and distributes oats evenly 
over the entire roll surface. Four sizes—5 to 10 h.p. 
Capacities: 50 to 150 bushels. Write for Bulletin 146. 


SPROUT-WALDRON’'S BIG PLUS , assures 


expert engineering guidance... plus finest workmanship and 
service plus 100% reliability 


SPeOUT-WALDRON 
— The Best ix Malling Ezugpmant? Sruce 1866 


61 LOGAN STREET * MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Conodion Distributors: Strong-S$cott, Limited, Winnipeg 
PELLET MILLG * HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND gURA 
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UNITE © BVUMLER BROTHERS FLOUR MILLING EOUIPMENT 
Telephone: Windsor 7-2900 
SEALDTANK is a product of the United States Rubber Company sane roncise 
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AVAILABILITY 
UF PHOSPHORUS | 


no ditterence between 
Curacao Island Phosphate, 
steamed bone meal, and 
fo hforlCosibhaal o)elos-jo)atchn= 
- says Oklahoma report’ 





Once again, the high phosphorus availability of Curacao Island 
Phosphate emerges from tests by independent organizations. 


This report comes from the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and has been published in the May 1957 issue of Journal of 
Animal Science. 


Over a 99-day feeding period, 31 heifers were separated into trial 
groups of eight each (except for one group of seven). A weight gain 
of 135 pounds was found to be the average among heifers given 
Curacao Island Phosphate. Heifers fed dicalcium phosphate recorded 
a gain of 118 pounds. 


Here’s the final paragraph from the summary in this report: “Steamed 
bone meal, Curacao Island phosphate and dicalcium phosphate were 
compored as sources of phosphorus with heifers fed rations contain- 
ing a total of 0.15% phosphorus. Heifers on the 0.07% basal ration 


Ci raphos © 


declined in feed intake, made small gains, and their plasma phos- 
phorus decreased. Those on the supplemented rations were normal 
according to these criteria, and any difference between them related 
to phosphorus source was not statistically significant. The results in- 
dicated equal availability of phosphorus in the three supplements.” 


Cura-phos, Curacao Island Phosphate, has now been tested by im- 
partial experiment stations for use with chicks, poults, swine, and beef 
cattle. These and other independent authorities have shown that 
Cura-phos, for practical feeding purposes, is unsurpassed as a source 
of phosphorus. 


Phone or write us today to learn more about the advantages your 
feed products can achieve with Cura-phos. We will gladly provide 
you with helpful literature; or, at your direction, have one of our 
representatives call at your convenience. 
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600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta - Chicago + Savannah « Tampa 
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TABLE 2. AVERAGE RESPONSE OF HEIFERS TO DIFFERENT 
PHOSPHORUS SUPPLEMENTS‘ (Feeding period, 99 days) 


Group No. 1 
No. of heifers 8 

Supplement 

Ration phosphorus, % 
“initial weight, Ib. 
Final weight, |b. 
Gain, |b. 
Initial feed intake,” Ib. 
Final feed intake,” Ib. 
Increase in feed intake, Ib 5.0 
Av. feed intake,° Ib 11,1 
Initial plasma phosphorus, mg. % 3.3 
Final plasma phosphorus, mg. % 2.4 
* All heifers were fed the basal ration for 33 days preceding the trial. 


» Feed intake on a daily basis over 20- to 29-day periods 
© Feed intake on a daily basis over entire period 


1. Lene. T. A, A. 0. Tillman, A. 8. Nelson, Willis D. Gallup and Bill Davis. 1957. Availability 
of phosphorus in mineral supplements for beef cattle. J. Animal Sci. 16,444 
2. Hill, F. W., L. C. Norris, G. F. Heuser and M. L. Scott. 1953. Recommendations for formu- 
lating poultry rations. Cornell Feed Service, Feb. 


3. Miller, M. W. and V. V. Joukovsky. 1953. Availability of phosphorus from various phosphate 
material for chicks. Poul. Sci. 32:78 


4. Motzok, |., D. Arthur and H. D. Branion. 1956. Utilization of phosphorus from various 
phosphate by chicks. Poul. Sci. 35-627 


2 ut 


7 8 


Curacao Is. ; Dicaleium 
phosphate phosphate 
0.15 J 0.15 


444 443 


561 


Other Sources: 


Gillis, M. B. 1951. Reps ot on mi neral requirements of poultry. AFMA Nutrition 
Cour Meeting. Nov., 1 


Gillls, M. 8. L. C. Norris and G. F. Heuser. 1954. Studies on the biological 
value of inorgar phosphates. J). Nutr. $2:115 


Eimstie, W. P., M. J. Caldwell, A. H. Nesbit. 1955. A feed manufacturer looks 
at the phosphate picture. Feed Age. Dec 
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CHART 3. Meat output in 1957 was down but was far above average. 
BIL. LB. 
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Livestock production is at a high 
level——and is rising. The total num- 
ber of grain consuming animal units 
to be fed this year is estimated at 
164 million, up 1 to 2% from last 
year 

The supply of feed concentrates is 
estimated at 1.30 tons per animal 


unit, up 5% from a year ago. The 


in 


rge area 
Feed 


| 


| 


actual amount to be fed, however, is 
figured to be around 82 ton per ani- 
mal unit, the same as in 1956-57. 
Excess stocks amount to .48 ton per 
consuming unit, or 17% more than 
last year. 

Hogs: Hogs use more concentrate 


| feed than any other class of livestock. 
Production has been well stabilized 


for nearly two years. Now, however, 
farmers are 
The 1958 spring pig crop may be 8 to 
10% larger than last spring. 

Prices of hogs have been around 
the $17 mark for nearly two years. 
Seasonally decreasing supplies should 
hold prices at or above this level un- 
til about mid-year. After that time 
supplies will increase both seasonally 
and cyclically. Prices may decline in- 
to the $13 to $14 range, or perhaps 
lower if consumer buying power 
shrinks. 

These prices might still provide a 
favorable hog-corn price ratio. If so, 


| hog production will increase again in 


| they bought a year before. 


1959. 

Beef Cattle: Cattle feeding will be 
at a near-record high this year. Corn 
Belt farmers bought 3% more stocker 
and feeder cattle and calves in Sep- 
tember and October this year than 
Many of 
these cattle will be fed on wet grain 





























Distillation Products Industries 
£. |. Dupont & Co., Inc 
The Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Heterochemical Corporation 
National Alfalte 
Nopeo Chemical Co. 
Philip R. Park, ine. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc 
Prendergast Chemical Co. 
Tamms Industries, Inc. 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 
United Salt Corp. 
Western Condensing Co. 


Western Yeast Co 


Alabema Calelum Products Co. 














ahead in 1958. 





Not all the great scientific gains are 
being made in space travel. Although 
rockets and satellites may capture the 
headlines, nutritional science is mov- 
ing upward, too. There will be impor- 
tant progress in making better feeds 
in 1958. We hope to do our share in 
providing the growing feed industry 
of the Mid-South with proved and 
tested materials for these nutritional 
advances. We will be in the vanguard 
with the quality products of our fine 
suppliers listed at the left. There is 


power there to rocket your sales 


Pless « Sheahan 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Our Gest Wishes 



















increasing production: 








this winter and marketed next spring 
Add other cattle to be marketed off 
wheat pastures and sorghum fields 
The result will be an abundance of 
beef next spring. Prices of cattle may 
be disappointing to farmers at that 
time. 

The longer run outlook for cattle is 
favorable, in part because beef pro- 
duction is no longer increasing faster 
than population as it was from 1951 
to 1956. 

The total supply of red meats is ex- 
pected to be about 158 Ib. per person 
in 1958. This would be a pound or two 
less than in 1957, and about 8 Ib. less 
than the all-time record high of 166 
lb. marked up in 1956. The red meats 
include beef, veal, pork, lamb and 


| mutton. They do not include poultry 


| 62 Ib. 





or fish. 

The supply of beef may be around 
81 lb. per person in 1958. This would 
compare with 84 Ib. in 1957 and the 
all-time high of 85 Ib. in 1956. 

The supply of pork may add up to 
near 65 Ib. per person, compared with 
in 1957 and 67 Ib. in each of 
the two preceding years. (See Chart 
3.) 

POULTRY: Egg producers have a 
more favorable situation than they 
have had for some time. Prices of 
eggs are up and feed costs are sub- 
stantially lower than a year ago. The 
favorable situation will] continue 
through at least the first half of 1958 

Egg production near the end of 
1957 was 5% less than one year be- 
fore. The number of hens and pullets 
was down about the same amount 

Prices to farmers averaged about 
45¢ doz. in November, 22% higher 
than 12 months earlier. 

The egg supply in prospect this 
year is only 340 to 345 eggs per per- 
son. This number would be 5% less 
than in 1957 and possibly the smallest 
in 15 years. 

Favorable prices for eggs this win- 
ter will surely bring an increase in 
the purchase of chicks for laying flock 
replacements. Some increase will be 
necessary to provide replacements for 
the large number of hens that are be- 
ing held over. The number of layers 
in sight a year hence may not be 
much different from that at the pres- 
ent time. An increase in the rate of 
lay would provide some increase in 
egg production to match the annual 
rise of nearly 2% in population. 

Broilers: The broiler business con- 
tinues to expand with almost un- 
believable rapidity. Market supplies 
in prospect for the first quarter of 
1958 are 8 to 10% larger than last 
year. 

There are a few signs that broiler 
production may level-off sometime in 
the coming year. However, further 
substantial increases in production 
are likely during the next 10 years 
The supply of broiler meat amounted 
to only 18% Ib. per person in 1957. 
This was only about 12% as much as 
the total supply of red meats. 

Turkeys: Unfavorable prices to 
growers in 1957 may lead to some cut- 
back in turkey production in 1958 
This tendency may be offset in part 
by lower feed costs and by changing 
production methods. 

Early testings of breeders pointed 
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SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT . 
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Write for information and prices 


The V. 0 ANDERSON COMPANY 


1900 West 96th Street, Cleveland 27, Ohio 
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to some cut in turkey production. 
Largest cuts were indicated for small 
turkeys and for large whites. 

Large storage stocks of turkeys will 
tend to prevent any early rise in 
prices. 

DAIRY: The dairy situation shows 
little change. Milk production con- 
tinues to increase about as fast as 
population—nearly 2% a year. Each 
year the government buys around 3% 
of the milk produced (in the form of 
butter and cheese) to support prices. 
Producers in some markets might get 
small price increases. Feed costs may 
average about 10% lower in 1958 
than in 1957. Dairymen in the eastern 
drouth area will have to buy large 
quantities of feed. This will not pre- 
vent a high output per cow. 

CONSUMER BUYING POWER: 
The demand for animal products 
seems likely to expand less in 1958 
than in most of the past 20 years. 
Consumer buying power may even 
shrink moderately. 

The business boom has been losing 
steam for several months. Manufac- 
turers’ new orders declined about 10% 
in the past year. The same is true of 
unfilled orders. In October the out- 
put of mines and factories was 244% 
less than in October of the preceding 
year. Factory payrolls were down 4%. 
Businessmen plan to cut spending for 
new plants and equipment by 7% in 
the next year. The actual cut may be 
more, 

The major strong spots in the eco- 
nomy are home construction and 
spending by state and local govern- 
ments. This government spending will 
increase, but the upturn in housing 
construction may not hold, since 
much of the advance consists of pub- 
lic housing. 

Congress may authorize substantial 
increases in federal spending, but this 
money would not get into consumers 
pocketbooks for several months. Hope 
for early recovery depends upon more 
spending by consumers for automo- 
biles, appliances, furniture, clothing, 
etc. This is not in sight at this time. 

CHANGES BRING MORE COM- 
PETITION: Almost all of agriculture 
is becoming more highly industrial- 
ized and more competitive. This is a 
natural result of the rapid develop- 
ment and adoption of lower cost 
methods of production, marketing, 
processing and distribution 

Most of the methods that were 
profitable in 1957 will get one by in 
1958. But progress will continue. Con- 
gress may change the rules of the 
game, but it cannot make everyone a 
winner. The winners will be those 
men and firms that can adapt their 
methods to the rapidly changing con- 


ditions. 
ooo 


Ohio Poultry Research 
To Undergo Expansion 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Plans for the 
expansion of poultry teaching and re- 
search facilities at Ohio State Univer- 
sity were explained for Ohio poultry 
industry representatives here recently. 


Tennessee Sets Swine 


Producers Short Course 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—A pro- 
gram to bring to commercial and 
purebred swine producers the latest 
information on all phases of swine 
production will be offered at the 
Tennessee Swine Producers & Feed- 
ers Conference to be held Jan. 14-15 
at the Armory in Clarksville. 

The short course is sponsored by 
the University of Tennessee, Tennes- 
see Livestock Assn., Tennessee Pack- 
ers, Inc., and the Northern Bank of 
Tennessee and the First National 
Bank, both of Clarksville. 

Speakers from the University of 
Tennessee, Auburn, Purdue, Ohio 
State University as well as purebred 
swine producers, Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials, live- 
stock association officers, county 
agents, packer representatives and 
others will appear. 


Enrollment will be limited. The 


total registration fee is $5. 
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the Montand GRAIN & FEED BLOWER 
offers LOW COST... 
EFFICIENT ... AIR DELIVERY TO: 


@ HANDLE: ground feeds, pellets and 


whole grain! 


@ FILL: bulk tanks, overhead bins, feed- 


ers! 


@ LIFT feed more than 20 feet with pipe 
or feed hose! 


BULK, BAGGED, MIXED LOADS 
FITS ANY TRUCK OR PICK-UP—ALSO SPREADER BOXES 


List: $240 F.O.B. 





TRUCK GRAIN BLOWER CO. 


601 B St. Scobey, Montana 


FEED DEALERS: 
Dealerships 
Available 














Dr. A. R. Winter, head of the poul- | 


try science department, told the Ohio 
Poultry Council that $147,000 has 
been earmarked for three and pos- 


sibly four new buildings on the agri- | 


culture college campus. 
house flocks for research in egg and 
poultry production 

The department now occupies quar- 
ters built by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration of depression days as a 
temporary measure. Dr. Winters said 
the next session of the Ohio legisla- 
ture would be asked for funds to 
complete the old building and to 
finance a poultry evaluation station. 

He said the greatest need in per- 
sonnel is for a technologist for teach- 
ing and research in new uses for 
poultry products. 

Noting that turkey production ac- 
counted for only 10% of Ohio poultry 
income, he said 50% of the funds for 
all poultry research was being spent 
on turkey products in Wooster while 
other poultry research was centered 
in Columbus 


They will | 





Improve your OUTLOOK in ‘58 


with MARCO Feed Ingredients... 





MARCOL B-75 


mixes like water. . 
ment necessary. 


or burlap bags. 


MARCO FISH MEAL 


Ce SE Oe eee ee TS Se Re 


MARCO DIGESTER TANKAGE 
High quality 60% protein for hog feeds. 


the finest ingredients for formula feeds. Marco . 


and improve your business in ‘58 . . 


. ends dust problems . 


MARCO MEAT & BONE SCRAPS 


50% Protein in a free-flowing, finely 
ground mixture. Consistent quality, even 
texture. Your choice of multi-lined paper 


60% protein, beautiful texture, fresh, 
consistent color and grind. 


@ In any industry or endeavor, one name emerges from the group to lead the 
field. In 1958, more and more feed manufacturers will be looking to Marco for 
. old enough to have the 


experience and maturity necessary for leadership, young enough to have the 
vision and aggressive determination to be satisfied with only the best. . . 
produces a full line of feed ingredients, including the MODERN MIRACLE 
IN AGRICULTURE, Marcol B-75, a Liquid Fat. To improve your feeds. . . 


. order Marco ingredients. Get modern feed 


ingredient needs from Marco Chemical Co. 


a high energy, penetrating liquid vegetable fat. Gives better feed efficiency, 
has super stability, protects vitamins, enhances antioxidants . . . pours, handles, 


.. less labor costs, no costly equip- 


MARCO FEEDING GRADE TALLOWS 


Quality tallow from one of the largest 
animal fat processing plants in the South- 
west. Guaranteed specifications in all 
grades of fats. 


MARCO MOLASSES 


Best quality, high sugar content, Un- 
tampered truckloads booked to your re- 
quirements. 


MARCO SPECIAL STEAMED BONE MEAL 


Minimum 70 BPL high in required min- 
erals. Packed in paper-lined jute bags. 


Call collect anytime for quotations @ Phone MA6-2803 @ Fort Worth, Texas 


VARCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 8 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
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“Elusive’’ Cow Proves 


Good Advertising Aid 


For Texas Company 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS Anyone who 
has seen the novelty type of advertis 
ing used by Vit-A-Way, Inc., Ft 
Worth manufacturer of mineral-vita- 
min fortifier supplements for feeds, 
has probably given it more than a 
passing glance 

For attention is something the ad- 
vertising has been getting—not only 
among persons interested in the com 


pany’s products but also in some 
rather unusual quarters. For exam 
ple, psychologists, a nationwide tele 


vision show, a national mass-circula 
tion magazine and universities have 
indicated an interest in the novelties 
used to attract interest in the 
pany's advertising 


com- 


The novelties are puzzles and brain 
teasers of the type that chalienge the 
reader to stop and figure them out 
Also included in the advertising, of 


course, is a sales message from Vit- 
A-Way. 

The best known of the Vit-A-Way 
puzzles is an underdeveloped picture 
of a cow. When the picture is first 
seen, it is very difficult to recognize 
that there is a cow in it, and that is 
the challenge to the reader. 

There are other puzzles, too. Here's 
one from one of the company’s cards: 

“Read the following sentence. Fin- 
ished fundamerital manufactured 
items are the result of years of sci- 
entific study combined with the expe- 
rience of years 

“Now count the F’s in that sen- 
tence, Count them only once. Don’t 
go back and count again. 

“There are seven F’s. A person of 
average intelligence finds four. If you 


found five, you're above average. If 
you caught six, you can turn up your 
nose at almost anyone, and if you 


found al! se 
a genius 


en the first time, you're 
and a lot too good to 
wasting your time on foolishness like 
this.” 
But a 


be 


lot of geniuses, and average 


| 
| 
| 





people too, have “wasted their time 
on ‘foolishness’ like this.” And the 
time spent has been of value in public 
relations for Vit-A-Way. 

As noted above, the most well- 
known of the Vit-A-Way puzzles is an 
underdeveloped picture of a cow, a 
blob so intriguing it has appeared in 
the American Journal of Psychology, 
the General Motors Corp. creative 
thinking course manual, Saturday 
Evening Post, and most recently on 
the Garry Moore television show 
always over the Vit-A-Way name 

The picture of the cow was first 
used as an advertising novelty by Leo 
Potishman, founder and president of 
the firm, as early as 1940. Acceptance 
and demand was so great, a company 
spokesman said, that the firm started 
using it on a wide scale through Vit- 
A-Way dealers all over the country 

Others also found it useful. E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., Charing Cross Hos- 
pital Medical School in England and 
Diamond Alkali Co. are among the 
firms and universities which have 















feed formulas. Assures accurate, uniform blends of 
both semi-wet or dry ingredients. Reverse spiral 


ribbon agitator keeps materials suspended 


cannot stratify or become inert 


DUPLEX AGITATOR MOLASSES MIXER... ideal 
for combining feeds with liquids A low speed, 


EVUREKA HORIZONTAL 
BATCH MIXER plus the 
DUPLEX AGITATOR 
MOLASSES MIXER 
Eureka’s two-fold answer to greater feed 


profits through increased plant efficiency... 
higher quality products. 


HORIZONTAL BATCH MIXER... he simple, sale, 
inexpensive mixer for dairy, mash, poultry, and other 


they 


low-powered mixer with NEW (patented) loop 
type paddles that minimize balling. Proper liquid 


impregnation assured by rubbing feed against feed 
in constant suspension, Paddles easily and quickly 


adjustable for viscosity changes 








GACEIVING SEPARATOR 


OUPLEX MOLASSES MIEER 


evrea ~ Regardless 


RECEIVING SCALPER Oat ChimPrce 
> 











@ For complete detaiis, write for FREE COPY 
of Bulletins 165-HM and 165-DM. 


For eo he 2 


CORN CUTTERS—GRAcERS 


O.K. BAGGING SCALES 














SEE THE COW?—There is a 
hidden in this picture. The picture is 


cow 


the property of Vit-A-Way, Inc., 
manufacturing, Ft. Worth, Texas, and 
it is used by the firm as an attention- 
getter in its advertising. Vit-A-Way 
has used the photo since 1940. Over 
the years the firm has built up an 
array of puzzles and brain-teasers for 
advertising use. A clue in the search 
for the cow in the above photo—turn 
the picture sideways. The cow is look- 
ing right at the reader. 


asked for the right to use the picture 
It has been copyrighted by Vit-A-Way 
along with several other brain teasers 


Several of the puzzles have been 
used by the firms for problem solving 
studies, creative thinking courses 


and in other ways. 

The picture appears on this page 
for the bewilderment of the reader 
Those who can’t see the cow appar- 
ently aren't alone. One Saturday Eve- 


ning Post reader who looked at the 
picture in that magazine said all he 
could see was “a lot of bull.” 

But the cow is there, and the 17 
years spent looking for it since the 


time it was first used by Vit-A-Way 
have made the elusive cow iluable 
property for the firm 


ay 
—_—__—_—_.— 


Molasses in Dairy 
Cow Ration Tested 


CLEMSON, S. C Molasses can be 
used to replace up to one half of the 
grain concentrate in a dairy cow ra 
tion, experiments at the Clemson 


dairy department indicate 


According to W. A. King and J. P 


Lamaster, the dairy cattle “like mo 
lasses and a recent reduction in the 
price of molasses makes it a com 
paratively cheap energy feed 

The researchers said their tests 
showed that other good energy feeds 


| such as ground snapped corn and cit 





rus pulp, satisfactorily replace 
of the corn silage 


part 


In the experiment, the dairymen 
replaced part of the corn silage in the 
ration of three groups of milking 


cows with molasses, ground snapped 
corn and citrus pulp. The cows were 
separately fed 10 lb. of molasses, eight 


Ib. of ground snapped corn and 7.3 
Ib. of citrus pulp to replace 27 Ib 


of corn silage. Each was fed by scat- 
tering it on top of the corn silage in 
outdoor mangers 

The cows in the control group were 
fed 80 Ib. of corn silage per day, and 
the cows in the experimental groups 
were fed 53 lb. Other feeds con- 
sumed averaged 13.2 lb. of mixed con- 
centrate and 6.7 lb. of alfalfa hay 
per cow per day. 

The feeding trial lasted 84 days 
during which the average daily pro- 
duction of the cows in the control 
group was 42.7 lb. while the “experi- 
mental” cows averaged slightly more 

The cows in the test group, ac- 
cording to the researchers, produced 
5 to 6% more milk than was ex- 
pected and they also maintained live 
weights. 

Feed cost per 100 lb. of milk pro- 
duced averaged $2.63 in all groups 
they said. 
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Surpasses all other antibiotics for Stimulates maximum growth in swine 
promotion of growth in poultry. at less cost than other antibiotics. 


And—PRO-PEN is 


1. Easy to handle—selectea 


aclagl-imeielaliiieli-tmelectigeli- Melis mile 
form mixing. 


8 Versatile—variety of product 


forms (with and without vitamin B,,) 
to meet your formulation needs. 


Possesses superior stability against 
heat, moisture, and pressure. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


Research and Production for 
Chemical Division 


Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 
RAHWAY, NEW JSERSBEY 


© Merck & Ge., tas. 
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Worth looking Into 





mixing operations, and the mixing of 
high viscosity liquids for the produ 

tion of plastic or pasty masses. The 
operation princip!es, applications and 
design features of Rietz Disintegra 
tors, Extructors and Thermascrews 
as related to these types of continu 











ous mixing, are explained in thi 
New Products bulletin. A free copy of the bulletin 
may be obtained by checking No. ~ 
4 Se . 5924 on the coupon and mailing it 
New . vic es to this publication. Please print o 
M type name and address 
New Literature : 
No. 5915—W eigh-Bins | 
This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Packaged” feed processing plants | 


with “Weigh-Bins” incorporated into 
stockpiling of feed or for unloading | the unit have been announced hy th 
into pits. Air and auger dischargs Daffin Manufacturing Co. The 
is also offered. One ton per minute Weigh-Bin” controls accurate meas 
can be discharged out the rear cen uring of ground materials in conjun 


No. 5916—Poultry. No. 591t—“High ter unloading door, it is claimed tion with feed manufacturer for- 


Check No. 5922 on the coupon and | mulas when commercial concentraté 


, 29 
Mog Kquipment Reach Body mail it to secure details. Please print | are used, company officials said. I 


lustrated is an _ installation yf i 


Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 




















The 1958 catalog of the Oakes A new “high reach” bulk feed de or type name and address 


Manufacturing Co., Ine., subsidiary livery truck body is being produced 


. Food gorse A vet al Corp “4 the Simonsen Manufacturing Co No, 5919—""Blow- 
ias been released. Described is Oal« t is called the “Bulkmatic” and the es mg 
of "S ho to be able to unload Thru Feeder 


line initized” poultry and unit is claimed 
equipment. The catalog may he se 1s tons of feed per hour and can ‘ ‘ 
pate . me / ~ nd , A new 14-in. by 20-in. “Blow- 
cured by checking No. 5916 on the reach 21 ft. bins. The bottom auger | ‘ry, . ; , : 
Thru Feeder for plant conveying 
coupon and mailing it to this pub has a variable speed drive so that ‘ ; 
. systems or bulk truck application 
lication. Please print or type name the operator can change the unload " , 
of has been unveiled by the Prater Pul- i 
and addres ing speed. The unit has a hydraulic 


drive with no gear boxes, shear pin 


y or slip clutches. The standard two 
No, 5920—Mobile , hod has ¢ 7-ton. 350 





compartment a 
Feed Plant cu. ft. capacity. Other sizes are avai! 
ible. Information and specifications 
The Mooers Manufacturing Co. ha may be obtained by checking No 
announced details of its new mobile 1918 on the coupon and mailing it to | 
feed plant. Its feature according to Feedstuft 
the company, are 24-in. hammer 


mill, Chrysler industrial LP eas en No. 5922—"Bag-or- 
\ ° ; Bulk” Body | 





An all-purpose “bag-or-bulk” semi- | verizer Co. An illustration is shown 











trailer transport body has been an- | here. Obtain details by checking No 
nounced by the Henderson Mantufac- | 5919 on the coupon and mailing it to - ; 

i . " ; “Packaged” feed p'ant showing the 
turing Co. The unit, the B-400 pic this publication, Please print desired ‘Weigh-Bin’ t I ~ iP 
tured here, is capable of hauling a information gl ene po gg “ i Manat 
full load of bags or is quickly con to ay Page - ile pepe a om 

‘ many Oollers options oO! a pedest il dial 
erted into a_ self-unloading bulk 7 -~ pany 
gine, 155 cu, ft, mixer, two-point ap trailer. The conversion from bag haul No. 592 i—Mixing —— —- Ysa tn “~ tape a 
lication molasse iystem, & by 15 ft ing to bulk hauling is made possible > Coleen WIth Se asi at _ 
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delivery auver, 6-in. angle iron frame by self-unloading \ doors which ~ 
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voted entirely to continuous mixing The N. P. Bowsher Co. has avail 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee operations, the bulletin covers mixing | able complete information about and 
of solids with solids, solids with | sample of grind from its bu ill 
Send me information on the items marked: liquids, heating or cooling during | which comes in stationary and 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Bec. 34.9, 
P.L. & R.) 


MINNBAPOLIBS, 
M 





Tests are equivalent to the 
basic standards of the U.S.0.A 


You'll have to put New Seedburo Steinlite 500 RC 
through its paces to find how easy and conveniently 
this improved model makes moisture tests on corn 
wheat, oats, rice, soybeans, flax, rye and sorghum 
You simply drop the larger more practical 250 grar 
sample into the test cell and read the meter. F 
information and the famous Seedburo service is a 


LARGE 9 INCH METER. near to you as your pt : Call ANdover 3-2128 
» & vear to you as your phone Gove ! 


oo senate Collect, or— 
Seale ter ‘*See your Seedburo Representative” 
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BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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ble models. The unit is called by the 
trade name of “Bowsher Beef-Mak- 
er” and its manufacturer claims that 
the unit’s two sets of hardened steel 
knives cut through corn cobs and | 


shucks for fast, clean grind. Arrows 
point to two sets of knives that cut 


with shearing action to reduce parti- | 


cle size. The unit can handle up to 
300 bu. an hour of ear corn, shelled 
corn or small grains, it’ is claimed 
The hopper is magnetic. The size of 
grind can be changed as can the speed 
of grind. Check No. 5917 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to Feedstuffs. Please 
print or type the name and address 


No. 5913—Pellet Mill 


A new automatic pellet mill, called 
by the trade name ‘‘Pell-o-Matic” is 
being manufactured by the Interna- 
tional Machinery Development Corp 
Cflicials said that no steam is re- 
quired to form the pellets. The unit 
is 6 ft. high and is on a base that 





measures less than 5 ft. in length. 
Check No. 5913 on the coupon and 
mail it to Feedstuffs to secure de- 
tails. Please print or type name and 


address. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5831—Grain bin ventilating 
ducts, Lennox Farm Division. 

No. 5832—Machine for testing 
grinding behavior of grain and other 
granular products, MIAG Northamer- 
ica, Inc. 

No. 5838—Electric vibrator for 
bins, chutes and hoppers, Cleveland 
Vibrator Co. 

No. 5884—Grain roller mill, W-W 
Grinder Corp. 

No. 58385—" All-purpose” roller mill, 


bye Appeo! 












GRAN-I-GRIT 


Has Eye Appeal for Poultry of All Ages 
NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 


MOUNT AiRY NORTH CAROLINA 








bulk, Productive 
ing Co. 


Peerless Equipment Co., Inc. 

No. 6836—Bulk loader, 25-ton per 
hour capacity on grains, feeds, etc., 
Runco Corp. 

No. 5837—Poultry house literature, 
Western Production Co 

No. 5838—Towing tractors, Frank 
G. Hough Co. 


3-deck 


neering Co. 


No. 5839—Bulletin on belt convey- U.S.P., solublized, 
or idlers, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. tories, Inc. 

No. 5840 — Overland controller, No. 5852— 
Ralph C. Gardner & Co titis treatment, 

No. 5842—Bulk materia! level con- Inc. 


trol device, Bin-Dicator Co. 

No. 5848—"Airstream” conveyors 
for bulk handling, Dracco Corp. 

No. 5844—Wet-dry vacuum clean- 
er line, Clarke Sanding Machine Co. | 

No. 5845—Expeller trouble shoot- | 
ing manual, V. D. Anderson Co. 

No. 5846—Phenothiazine in salt, 
Morton Salt Co. 

No. 5847—Livestock and meat in- 
dustry reference book, American | 
Meat Institute. 

No. 5849—Auger unit for attaching 
to a grain box for handling feed in 


oratories, Inc 


national Salt Co. 


advantages, 
No. 5857—Dry 


No. 


Acres Manufactur- 


No. 5850—30-in. 
ting screen separators in 1l-, 2 and 
models, Southwestern Engi- 


No. 5851—Livestock 
disease treatment with sulfathiazole, 
Eastern Labora- 


Tube squeezer for mas- | 
Chas. 


No. 5858 — Phenothiazine wormer | 
for cattle and sheep 


No. 56854—Feed mixing salt, Inter- 


No. 5865—Coarse ground corn 
sample, Fruen Milling Co 

No, 5856—F older 
Roskamp Huller Manu- 
facturing Co., Ine. 
processing 
ment catalog, Sturtevant Mill Co | 
58569 — Cab-controlled, twin- | 
hook hoist carrier with an auxiliary 
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hoist for dumping, Cleveland Tram- 
rail Division, Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co. 
| Ne, 5860—Automatic system of dis- 
posing of sacked material, Buhler 
Brothers. 
No. 5861—Reference guide for 1,500 
compounds and price list, Mann Re- 
| search Laboratories, Inc, 
No. 5868—Sound slide film on la 
bor law, obtain information by writ- 
ing directly to the Employers Labor 
Relations Information Committee, 
Inc., 33 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y 
No. 5864—Remote screen change 
hammer mill, Duplex Mill & Manu- 
| facturing Co, 
No. 5865 — Chemicals price list, 


diameter’ vibra- 


and poultry 


Pfizer & Co., 


VyLactos Lab- 


Mann Fine Chemicals, 
No. 5867—Hydraulic 
J. B. Sedberry, Inc. 
No. 5868—Distillers’ feeds formu- 
las, Distillers Feed Research Council. 
No. 6868—Brochure on “Dynafac”, 
Armour & Co. 
No. 5873—Neoprene rubber 


on page 22) 


truck hoist, 


on rolled grain 


equip- 


col 
| 
| (Continued 








JUST ABOUT A YEAR AGO WE INTRODUCED DYNAFAC, 


THE NEW CHEMOBIOTIC FEED ADDITIVE -~- 


THIS IS WHAT CATTLE FEEDERS ARE SAYING ABOUT 


They took on more feed and you could just 


see them gain. You could see the differ- 
ence week by week. These cattle have 
stayed on feed and we haven't had a our= 
ing animal in the bunch. 

Harry Fiste, feeding 100 head 


I think that the gains are much faster 
and the bloom is much better. Their 
hair is in a lot better condition I've 
had no cattle really go off feed. 


Emanuel Schlund, feeding 70 to 80 head 


We had 60 steers on test 

for 105 days that made 

lbs. per day and dressed out 62.08% 
Wilbert Anders, feeding 60 head 


with Dynafac 
gains of 3.8 


IT TODAY -- 


I think these steers have been eating 
about 2 to 3 lbs. more grain per day and 
their hair looks good. Just seems to 
get a better finish on them with this 


Dynafac. 
Joe Corpstein, feeding 1600 to 
5000 head (feeding for prime) 


distributed nationally 
the Chemical Department, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. For further 
information contact your nearest 
McKesson chemical branch office. 


Dynafac* is 


for Armour by 


A new Dynafac full-color motion pic- 

is now available, "Feeds, Facts and 
Future." Write: Armour and Company, 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


*Armour brand tetra alkylammonium stesrate 


ture 
the 
Union 
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IMPROVE GROWTH AND 


Reduce your cost of 











OMAFAC 
SQUIBB 


Dried Extracted Penicillin and Strepto- 
mycin Meal and Fermentation Solubles 
with Streptomycin Sulfate 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: 


Streptomycin activity as free base not less than 1.2 Gm. 
per Ib. (equivalent to L5 Gm. streptomycin sulphate) 


Crude Fat ... . Notlessthan 0.8% 
Crude Fiber .. . Not more than 9.0% 
6.7. Gases. ce Not less than 27% 


For, aan Snes ane growth factor 
supplement in animal feeds only 






Cmater 0 & Baal todemar’ ay 


E-R: SQuiss & SONS, eek 


Division OF OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Made in UGA 














Note Dramatic Improvement in Growth and Feed Conversion When 0.5% of OMAFAC is Added to Ration 
pot 


. ee 
C ~ | ae OMAFAC INCREASES OMAFAC IMPROVES 
wa ¢ BODY WEIGHT , FEED CONVERSION 


Broilers fed S , 
commercial Broilers fed 


“~ 


C 








Broilers fed 


oan hme ration same ration 
meted low in U.G.F. plus 0.5% 
OMAFAC 


- oa ls, 
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Wl 
if 


FEED EFFICIENCY 


broiler formulas with 


OMAFAC 














Tests prove 


SQUIBB 


broilers gained 4.9% more weight, feed conversion 
improved 7.6%, with 0.5% of OMAFAC added to ration 


OMAFAC IS A BROILER FEED SUPPLEMENT 
and growth promotant produced by Squibb 
from dried penicillin and streptomycin resi- 
dues. As the chart illustrates, growth and 
feed conversion are dramatically improved 
when Omafac is used as the primary source 
of U.G.F. (Unidentified Growth Factors). 


OMAFAC REDUCES COST OF FEED PER TON. 
0.5% of Omafac can replace a larger quan- 
tity of crude sources of U.G.F., yet growth 
and feed conversion are greater than your 
original ration. Cost of feed per ton is re- 
duced. You get dependable, year-round sup- 
ply, plus a guaranteed analysis on the 
Omafac label. 

@ OMAFAC gives you a more concentrated 
and economical source of U.G.F. than fish 


solubles, dried whey, fish meal, distiller’s 
solubles, dried yeast, etc. 


@ OMAFAC increases the antibiotic content 
of your ration by 15 gm. per ton (Strepto- 
mycin) at the 0.5% level. 

**Dete obtained by German, Texas Form Products Co., 


Neocogdoches, Texas 
*OMAFAC is @ Squibb trodemerk 


SQUIBB Qua.Lity 


@ OMAFAC provides high concentrations of 
all vitamins found in fish solubles and whole 
whey, plus additional necessary vitamins 
and important unidentified chick mineral 
requirements, 


@ OMAFAC makes your job easier. A glance 
at the label and you know the percentage of 
Streptomycin, Protein, fat, fiber and N.F.F 
in each 50 Ib. Omafac multiwall bag. 


FREE! Do you have your copy of 
Squibb’s 26-page brochure on 
Omafac? It’s packed with im- 
portant information, and gives 
you all the statistical data you 
need in easy-to-read chart 
form. Why not drop a card 
in the mail for your copy 
today? 





Chemicals Sales Department 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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lapsible container, 3,000 gal. capacity, 
Industrial Molasses Corp 


No, 6874—Feed ingredient analysis 
table, Nopeco Chemical Co 


No. 6876 — Trace mineral salt- 
phenothiazine mixture, Hardy Salt 
Co 


No, 6879-—Industrial type mechani 
cal separator, Metal Finish, Inc 

No. 564880—Silk-screened counter 
card to display new anti-picking 
spray for poultry, S. B. Penick & Co 

No, 6881—Disec 
length separating 
Carter Co 

No. 6887—Control unit for grain 
aeration systems, Hot Spot Detector, 
Inc 

No. 5888—Antibiotic mastitis treat- 
ment, Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc 

No. 56801—Multiwal! foil bags for 
bulk shipping, Reynolds Metals Co 

No, 6802—Front end loader, Fuclid 
Division Motor 

No, 56898—Bulk feed tank, Colum 
bian Steel Tank Co 


separators for 


and sizing, Hart 


General Corp 


No, 5804—Air classifier, MIAG 
Northamerica, Inc 

No, 5902—Bulletin on handling the 
coccidiostat, Nicarb, in the feed mill, 
Merck & Co., Inc 

No. 5904—Folder on the use of de- 
hydrated alfalfa in cow-calf opera- 
tions, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 50056—Steel-reinforced grain 
door for boxcars, Acme Steel Co. 

No. 58900—Pet owners’ booklet 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the US 

No. 5900—Tie-in “selling tools” for 
the “Steber” electric brooder, ‘Tobias 
enterprises 

No. 5008—Bunk feeder 


10 ft. sec- 


tions, Siebring Manufacturing Co 
- 
EARL McCOY DIES 
WARSAW, IND Earl McCoy, 


and manager of the K&M 


52, owne! 


Feed Co., died Dec. 7 after an iliness 
of four months. He is survived by 
the widow, a daughter, and three 
ons, John, Verle and Ronald 


USDA Adds to Pest 


Quarantine Area 


WASHINGTON—Sixteen farms 
and two areas of several sections each 
were added to the regions regulated 
because of the soybean cyst nematode 
in Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina and Tennessee, effec- 
tive Dec. 10, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced. 

Involved in the extensions are: Ar- 
kansas, one farm in Crittenden Coun- 
ty and two farms and two localities 
in Mississippi County; Kentucky, four 
farms in Fulton County; Missouri, 
two farms in New Madrid County; 
North Carolina, one farm each in 
Camden and New Hanover counties 
and four farms in Pender County; 
and Tennessee, one farm in Obion 
County. There is no change in the 
regulated area in Mississippi. 

Six civil districts in Dyer County, 
Tennessee, have been removed from 
their regulated status 








Merchen Scale Feeders blending salt and trace minerals at Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 
offer continuous dry blending by weight 





| Grain Elevators Get 
‘Small Profit Margin 


| COLUMBUS, OHIO Country 
| grain elevators buy and sell grain on 
a small gross margin, when compared 





to margins required in many other 
types of businesses, according to Ross 
Milner, Ohio State University grain 
marketing specialist 

He said that an analysis of 100 
Ohio elevators showed that they are 


operating on a 9¢ gross margin per 
| dollar of total sales. Margins on 
grain itself are still smaller, while 
| those on lumber, feed, machinery and 


| other farm supplies are larger, he 
| stated. 
The 9¢ gross margin on sales, plus 


3¢ on services and other income, re- 
sulted in a total gross income equal 
to 12¢ per dollar sales. After deduct- 
ing expenses, which totaled 9¢, the 
average net income was a little less 
than 3¢ for each dollar of sale 

He said the total sales of the 100 


elevators varied from $350,000 to 
|} more than $1.5 million a year. In 
general, the larger elevators had 
| smaller expenses per dollar of sales 
and charged a smaller gross margin 
Net income per dollar of sales aver- 


aged about the same for all group 
regardless of size 
It required an average of 27¢ of 





total assets to sell a dollar's worth 
of merchandise. Total assets averaged 
$171,067, of which 70% wa net 
| worth and the remaining 30% bor 


rowed capital. 
oe 


Scientist Studies Effect 
Of Pellets on Cows’ 


_Feed Consumption Rate 
PULLMAN, WASH.—The effect of 
| pelleted grain rations on the rate of 
| feed consumption by cow being 
studied at Washington State College 
here. 

Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washingtor 
| scientist, is conducting the experi- 
| ment in an elevated, walk-through 
| milking parlor. He said it is the first 
of its kind to show the 


dairy 


| experiment 


| effect of pelleting on rate of grain 
| consumption. 

He said that walk-through milking 
parlors are becoming more and more 
popular and that many dairymen 
complain that their high-producing 


animals do not have time to eat all 


the grain they need during the brief 
time they’re in the parlor 
Twenty cows are being used in the 
experiment. They are divide into 
groups according to breed, level of 
production and body weig! Ex 
tremely slow milkers are not being 
used 
| The cows are being given more 
| than they are likely to eat normally 
and are allowed eight minutes of eat 


ing time. If milking is completed at 
the end of eight minutes, the cow 
| is released. If not, a plywood cap is 
placed over the grain 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The Carey Salt Company produces salt blocks curacy within 1% of the feed rate. The feeders 


for cattle that contain a percent blend by weight compensate for changes in material density to 
of nutritional minerals. W&T Merchen Scale 


Feeders were selected for the blending operation. 


maintain a constant feed by weight. 


1APROVED 


FORMULA 


p HILLTOP 


: ‘ Peps up layers who are ina 


mp because it improves 


Where a number of ingredients must be 





If accurate blending of dry, free flowing mate- blended, Merchen Feeders can be electrically or 


rials is important to your production, Merchen pneumatically controlled from other plant equip- 


reases 
ry prior 


nversior r 


ment for automatic operation. Send for our book- 
let M-37, “The Best Weigh is the Merchen Way.” 


Scale Feeders offer feed rates from 3 ounces to 

ater and feed Ns 
3000 pounds per minute, always maintaining ac- 
NEW UPR BRINGS RESULTS! 





SEND POR 
CATALOG AND 
PRICE LIST! 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 





L_Aaecnaroaies 
Pousltig 


ids for 


71@ Washington Ave. N., Minneapolis |, Minn. 
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If you’re in the feed mixing business or plan to take advantage of the 
growing demand for feeds mixed near the farm...here’s the program that 
provides you with QUALITY CONTROLLED basic mixes and formulas to 
mix quality feeds for livestock and poultry...price it competitively to build 
volume sales at a profit to you— 


ALBERS 








FOR POULTRY, LAYERS, SWINE AND RUMINANTS 


Regardless of the kind of feed you sell, 
you know there’s a close relationship 
between quality, price and feeding re- 
sults that always has a bearing on the 
profit you make... month in...month 
out...over the year. 

Today, the dealer who mixes feed has 
a definite advantage. The dealer who 
follows Albers Lab-Mix Program has 
a maximum of advantages. 


QUALITY 

Albers Lab-Mix is the basic mix for all 

the famous Albers Feeds and is backed 

by 50 years of experience in the field of 

animal nutrition and feed formulation. 
Lab-Mix comes in four basic premixes: 

Lab-Mix for poultry, layers, swine and 

ruminants. Each is “Quality Con. 
trolled” for uniformity and to provide 

for the specific nutritional require- 
ments of the animals or poultry for 

which it is mixed. Feeders know it pro- 
vides Albers quality. 

FEEDING RESULTS 
In any feeding operation, Albers Lab- 


: _™ 


Albers Plastic Suckle Bottles make calf feeding a pleasure. It's 
the heads up, natural way to feed. All the vital minerals that have 
a tendency to settle out in pail or nipple-pail feeding flow first into 
the calf when you use Albers Plastic Suckle Bottles. They carry a 
good markup for you too. Write today for prices. 





Mix feeds provide excellent results. 
That’s why it is wise for every dealer 
to consider the Lab-Mix Program. Sat- 
isfied feeders come back, again and 
again, for feeds that help them make 
the most from their feeding operations. 
PRICE 
When you follow the Lab-Mix Pro. 
gram, you have the advantage of buy. 
ing all of your quality controlled pre- 
mixes from one manufacturer...Albers. 
You earn quantity discounts you can 
pass along to feeders. Too, it takes so 
little Lab-Mix to formulate feeds using 
local ingredients to fit local conditions, 
and to meet the individual needs of 
feed customers. This means your inven- 
tories can be kept low. Add all these 
advantages and the Lab-Mix dealer 
can price the feeds he mixes competi- 
tively and still make a nice profit. 
STILL MORE TO GAIN 

Other dealer advantages of Albers Lab. 
Mix Program include: Proved formulas 
from Albers Research; farm-tested 


SILENT SALESMAN 
Convenient display does far more 
than display new Albers Suckle 
Bottles. It is a ‘Silent Salesman 
that tells and shows the Calf 
Manna-Suckle story to your 
customers. It shows the most 
modern method of feeding a milk 
replacer and every sale of a 
Suckle Bottle not only nets a nice 
profit but helps sell more profitable 
Calf Manna and Suckle as wel 


| Albers Milling Company 
LAB-MIX, Dept. F-127 


Name 
Firm Name 
Address 


Town 


1016 Central St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Without obligation on my part, please let me have 
complete details about becoming a Lab-Mix dealer 


feeding programs; mixing and feeding 
guides; personalized advertising and 
promotion assistance; convenient 
sources of supply of Lab-Mix to save 
on transportation costs; and consult. 
ant service for tags, registration and 
manufacturing. 

CALF MANNA AND SUCKLE 
More and more dealers are selling 
Albers Calf Manna and Suckle for ex. 
tra profits along with their Lab-Mix 
feeds. Calf Manna is the ideal booster 
feed for all kinds of livestock and poul. 
try and is first choice of many leading - 
feeders of dairy cattle, beef, horses, 
sheep and hogs. 
To help dealers sell even more Calf 
Manna and Suckle, Albers has de. 
signed the sales-making Suckle Bottle 
display shown at the left. 
You owe it to yourself to get all the 
facts about Albers Lab-Mix Program 
... before you start your feed mixing 
business...before you switch from your 
present supplier. Mail coupon today. 


yet 


nna 











| Munene mortise 


Suckle Beam 
| roe 


YOUNG AMR 





| 
| 


WRITE TODAY FOR ALL THE LAB-MIX FACTS 
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Putting Research 





to 





Hormones, Antibiotics and a 
Chemobiotic for Cattle and 
Calves 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the 
second of a series of articles in this 
department research re 
ports presented at the annual meet 
ing of the American Society of 
Animal Production. The following 


deals with work with hormones, anti 


reviewing 


biotics and a chemobiotic for cattle 


wv 

The first report that the feeding 
ot stilbestrol stimulated faster and 
more efficient gains in fattening steer 


created wide spread interest, and ani 


| which dealt 


mal scientist testing stilbes- 
trol and related estrogenic substances 
lo gain further information on their 
effects on rate of gain, feed efficiency, 
carcass quality, residues in meat and 
their use. At the 
the American So- 
Production, quite a 
number of papers were presented 
with the administration 
estrogenic hormone sub- 
antibiotics and a chemobi- 
cattle of different ages, sex 
and weights, maintained under widely 
varying conditions, and also to lambs 
under different feeding and manage- 


began 


other aspects of 


recent meeting of 


ciety of Animal 


of different 
tances 
otic to 


ment condition The following re- 
iew summarizes the findings from a 
number of these research reports 

VW. H. Hale and associates from the 





Pfizer Research Center reported on 
studies made on the rate of absorp- 
tion of stilbestrol implants in steers. 

They found that the average daily 
rate of absorption in steers implant- 
ed with two 12 mg. pellets was 74 
meg. over a 112-day period. There 
was no evidence of rapid absorption 
or incapsulation of the implants. 
They concluded that a single im- 
plantation of two or three 12 mg 
stilbestrol pellets will exert its 
growth-stimulating effect over a 150- 
200-day feeding period. 

The effect of level of stilbestrol 
implant on gains of cattle on native 
grass pasture was studied by Mon- 
tana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion researchers O. O. Thomas and 
associates. In three experiments with 
yearling steers, stilbestrol implants of 
between 12 and 60 mg. per steer con- 
sistently increased gains to a statisti- 
cally significant degree. In one simi- 
lar grazing trial with spayed heifers, 
the maximum gain response (52% 
increase) was obtained from an 18- 
mg. stilbestrol implant per animal. 





...week-a-month protective feeding 





FURAZOLIDON E(tis) 


prevents more poultry diseases than any other drug 


Opens new profit opportuni- 
ties for you... makes the best 


feeds perform even better 


2 pounds of nf-180* per ton of 
feeds, gives you the best trouble- 
fighting feed you ever sold. Rec- 
ommend feeding this all-mash 
ration 5 to 7 days every month 
or whenever stress is likely. The 
egg-producing results poultry- 
men get help build your reputa- 
tion for top performing feeds. 
Furazolidone prevents and 
treats more disease troubles 
than any other drug . . . fowl ty- 
phoid, pullorum, paratyphoid 
and blackhead. Protects flocks 
from chronic respiratory disease 


(air sac), blue comb (non-spe- 
cific enteritis), quail disease (ul- 
cerative enteritis) and second- 
ary bacterial invaders. 

Whether you sell popular 
brand booster feeds with fura- 
zolidone, or mix your own, fura- 
zolidone ““week-a-month protec- 
tive feeding” will do the disease- 
fighting work . . . let your feed 
take the credit. 

Furazolidone comes to you 
premixed as nf-180 in 10, 50 or 
100 lb. drums. Contact your 
Hess & Clark representative or 
Feed Products Division for com- 
plete mixing information. 


*2 pounds of n{-180 per ton is expressed 
on feed tags as 100 grams furazolidone 
or 0.011%. 





Write for this kit of fleild reports 
and saies boosting ideas. 
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In general, these trials extended over 
a period from mid-May to mid-Oc- 
tober. 

Implants of stilbestro! and Synovex 
(a combination of hexestrol and pro- 
gesterone) in cattle on fattening and 
wintering rations were compared in 
experiments conducted by University 
of Illinois researchers N. W. Bradley 
and co-workers. With steer 
on either fattening (196-day 
or wintering rations (154-day trial), 
Synovex implants promoted greater 
increases in average daily gains over 
control steers than did a 36-mg. stil- 
bestrol implant. In a subsequent trial 
the steers were realloted and self- 
fed on legume pasture to determine 
the effects of re-implantation with 
hormone at the start of the pasture 
feeding period. Steers which had been 
implanted with either stilbestrol or 
Synovex at the start of the wintering 
period had gained faster than the 
controls at the end of 84 days on 
pasture, reimplantation with stilbes- 
trol at the start of the pasture-feed- 
ing phase gave an additional increase 
in gains while re-implantation with 
Synovex did not 


calves 
trial) 


Purdue Study 

Purdue University researchers F 
N. Andrews and associates compared 
oral stilbestrol administration with 
stilbestro] and hexestrol implants in 
heifers fed a corn silage and Purdue 
Supplement A ration for 195 days 
In this experiment only the 36-mg 
stilbestrol and 24-mg. hexestro] im- 
plants gave a statistically significant 
increase in average daily gains. The 
feeding of 10 mg. per head per day 
of stilbestrol or the implantation of 
24-mg. stilbestro] or 36-mg. hexestro] 
increased daily gains, but not to a 
significant extent. Feed efficiency was 
not improved as much by hormone 
administration as is usually observed 
with steers. Carcass grades were 
quite similar in all lots. Vagina! pro- 
lapse occurred in nine of 24 heifers 
implanted with stilbestrol and in two 
of 12 heifers implanted with hexe 
strol. 

The effect of level of feed intake 
upon the response of steers to oral 
or implanted stilbestrol, alone or in 
combination with Aureomycin was 
tested by V. L. Chapman and co- 
workers of the University of Florida 
Everglades Experiment Station. The 
experimental rations were fed both 
in drylot and on pasture, with simi- 
lar groups fed either free choice or 
a limited amount (6 lb.) of a ration 
composed of ground snapped corn 
citrus pulp, cottonseed meal, urea and 
cane molasses. Stilbestrol in the feed 
gave the greatest response in steers 
full-fed in drylot; the feeding of 
Aureomycin (90 mg. per steer daily) 


resulted in poorer gains in steers 
either limited-fed or full-fed on pas- 
ture, as compared with steers fed 


the basal ration. The combination of 
antibiotic and _ stilbestrol 
gains except for limited-fed steers on 
pasture. Stilbestrol implants did not 
increase average daily gains of 
full fed on pasture as compared to 
those receiving the basal 

(Turn to RESEARCH, page 


increased 


steers 


ration 





FISH MEAL - FISH SOLUBLES 


LIVER MEAL—VITAMIN OILS 
FEATHER MEAL—FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., INC. 


82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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VPI Names Poultry 
Department Chief 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Dr. Cecil Ed- 
gar Howes, professor of poultry hus- 
bandry at the University of Maine, 
will become the new head of the 
10-man department of poultry science 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Feb. 1. 


As head of the department he will 
direct the activities of the research 
extension service, and resident teach- 
ing staffs of the department. 

The announcement of his appoint- 
ment was made by Walter S. New- 
man, VPI president. 

Dr. Howes is a native of Maine, and 
he received his B.S. degree from the 
University of Maine. He also received 


M.S. and Ph.D. in animal genetics 
and physiology. 
Dr. Howes succeeds Harry L. 


| tional 


| Holmes, Dr 





Moore, who retired last June, and 
who is now in Laos with the Interna 
Cooperation Administration 
Since Mr. Moore’s retirement, the de- 
partment has been administered by a 
three-man team composed of Dr. C. E 
J. H. Bywaters and D 
Bragg 





Poultry Management 


School Plans Set 


ATLANTA, GA.—A curriculum of 
advanced study of the principles, 
skills and tools of effective 
ment will be offered to top 
ment of poultry companies the 
executive business management 
school, sponsored by the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. 

The three-week course is scheduled 
in three one-week units. Intensive in- | 


manage- 
manage- 
at 


dD. | 
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struction will be given with a balance North Carolina Feed 


of lecture, group discuss and work- 
ing materials on subjects dealing with 


ion 


| business policy, dynamics of adminis- | 
tratior aninietrative practices, per- 
sonnel relations, labor relations, pro- 


management, 
and financial 


ind marketing 
accounting 


duction 
managerial 
control 


| The all-inclusive registration fee of 

| $500 includes tuition, books and sup- 
plies as well as meals and lodging at 

| the Continuing Educational Center 


Athe! Ga. Requests for application 
forms should be made immediately, 
according to Joe Tankersley, program 
chairman. Those seeking applications 
or additional information are asked 
to write to Southeastern Poultry & 
Mes A 23) | Pone de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga 

Date the school are March 
16-21 July 27-Aug.l1, and Nov. 2-7 
1958. It is being sponsored in cooper- 





ation with the University of Georgia. 


Tonnage Shows Gain 


RALEIGH, N.C. — North Carolina 
feed tonnage for the first four months 
of the 1957-58 fiscal year was up 7% 
over the same period a year earlier 


the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

The cumulative total of feed 
shipped during July-October this 


year was 433,258 tons compared with 


403,923 for the same period a year 
ago. Each of the four months this 
year showed an increase over the 


same month the previous year 


A comparison of the months, show- 
ing this year’s monthly tonnage total 
compared with the same month last 
year, With this year’s total listed first 
is as follows: July—-101,977, 94,120; 
August—109,453, 103,796; September 

102,826, 92,550; October—119,002, 
113,457. 












CLIP ALONG THIS LINE 


VIA AIR MAIL 


FOLD OVER, FASTEN 


NEW MOTOR MOUNT 


More versatile because it can be 
used on either side of the mixer 
—will accommodate motors of 
various sizes. More practical be- 
cause it makes belt take-up easier. 




















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United Stotes 








7¢ 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 


— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


NEW INSPECTION DOOR 


Gives you easy 
mixing chamber. Provides an extra 
mespection 
tical the use of hardened, bolt-on 
agitators. Availabie at extra cost. 


It's no secret why—over the years—the 


so evenly and thoroughly blended that it will stand 


“ix. 
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instant access to 


tion 
posits on mixer 
mill clean 


window, Makes prac 


Kelly Duplex 


Vertical Feed Mixer has been such a f with t tated capacity 
feed mill and elevator operators all over the try Now, 

The Kelly Duplex is unconditionally guar teed to door 
mix more feed with the same power thar ny ther bearing housing 
machine on the market~ond to produce a ature 4 ways 


ever before, 


NEW DUST-PROOF BAGGER 


Designed to bring greater ease and 
efficiency to your sacking opera- 
Leaves no telltale dus 
Helps keep your 


with a new motor mount, 


OW...4 ways better 
eouPLEY 


VERTICAL FEED MIXER 








NEW HOPPER BOTTOM 

and bearing housing, 
Has bolted construction for 
easier access to working parts, 
Saves you time and meney when 
maintenance is required. 


owner after owner reports it will hold up to twice 


a new inspection 


a new bagger, and a new hopper bottom and 
the Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer 
better than ever before—and, more than 
is your one best mixer buy. 

For top performance, lower maintenance, greater 














the most rigid inspection. A complete bot be 
loaded, mixed and sacked in less than fifteen minutes ease of handling and BIGGER PROFITS, you owe it 
Constructed of heavy, arc welded steel—the Kelly to yourself to fully investigate this outstanding ma- 
Duplex completely eliminates feed loss, is practically hine before you buy any feed mixer, Check and mail 
noiseless in operation, and is so liberally rated that coupon today for full details. 
AND MAIL TODAY! 
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EXHIBIT 2. Seasonal variation in price of selected feed ingredients, Kansas City, 
1938-55. 
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Some of the major feed ingredients You will notice that the variation 90 | 1 
display marked tendencies toward in production of wheat millfeeds and y 

easonal change in quantity pro in gluten feed is not very great from 
duced. It ig a good idea to examine one season to another. However, dis 

easonal variation of production of tillers dried grains and the brewers | 
these ingredients as well as price dried grains do fluctuate rather wide 8 - - - ~ - - ~- a - - - 

The seasonal fluctuation in produc ly on a percentage or index basis. It Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov. Dec. Jan 
tion of four important feed ingred is interesting to notice also that 
ients i hown in Exhibit 1. In thi these two tend to have counter sea ire shown in Exhibit 2. It is inter- months. A short-time increase in glu 
chart we have hown the easonal onals; that | brewers dried grains esting to note that there is a rather ten feed price in winter ted 
changes in production of distiller tend to reach a peak in July and ubstantial seasonal fluctuation in the | otherwise this ingredient 
dried grain gluten feed, brewers August whereas the distillers dried price of bran and shorts. As would rather stable price 
dried grains and wheat millfeeds. An | grains reach the low point in the be expected, these prices tend to go Although other factors are impo! 
index is used to make these compari ummer month up and down together during the sea- | tant in deciding which in lient 
on o that you can compare each Seasonal price fluctuations for son. The high comes in the spring use, occasionally important 
of the seasonals directly bran, wheat shorts and gluten feeds months of April and May, and the | can be realized by switchi: 

low comes in the mid-summer ients according to the sea 


EXHIBIT 1. Seasonal variation in production of selected feed ingredients, U.S., 1944-54. 
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AMES, IOWA—Rations containing 
200 | | | | 7 dehydrated corn silage improved feed 
conversion of chicks when compared 
with rations containing alfalfa meal 
in experiments by Drs. S. L. Balloun In another part of the la r stu 
and R. E. Phillips of the Iowa Experi- | S1X enzyme preparations were fed t 
ment Station chicks at varying levels in pract 


@ 
y 
4 4 
ISO Distillers’ Dried Grains , v | The experiments were part of a oe poser afin a — Pie 
Brewers Dried v larger study conducted to gain more a a ee os ly 


in an attempt to identify the fact 
responsible for the improved ilt 
with the silage 


version was noted as a re 
\ ~n~ information about feed ingredients 
- 
vr F a enzyme feeding 
rat ™. Gluten Feed : read and nutritional factors involved in zyme feeding 
/* early chick growth = - 









The scientists reported that dehy- 


































. wi / %e ,e00e” drated corn silage was fed to about 
/ “—<<<-- 100 chicks in three experiments, The | 
/ ‘ corn silage was dehydrated, ground 
Wheat Millfeeds and inc!uced in diets at levels ranging 
50+ ki , } ; 4 from 1 to 5% as a substitute for al- 
ty falfa meal 
He sa 
tr Rations containing 5% corn silage 
meal improved feed conversion of 
| chicks an average of 9.1%, compared 
Oo 7 ~— , ~ + , + ’ - ’ with rations containing 5% alfalfa 
Jan. Feb. Mor Apr. May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan meal, the researchers reported. In one 
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@ 112 CU. FT. MIXER } |with UNIFAC | : 
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GRASS JUICE & WHEY 
UNKNOWN MINERAL NUTRIENT 


» ...and B Vitamins too! ; 
) It’s by AMBURGO-naturally | 
THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 


1315-17 Walnut Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. + TWX-PH 978 
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GET THE COMPLETE STORY... 
on the Industry's Most Modern Portable 
High-Speed Grinding, Mixing and 
Blending Equipment. Compare before 
you buy Write for literature on the 
B&L Portable Formula Feed Blender 
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The laboratory standards you expect in your feed 
additives should have the special protection of Bemis 
PROTECTIVE Bags, both before and after mixing 
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Protect your feed additives all the wa 


with Bemis Protective 


The laboratory standards of the anti 





biotics and other medicaments and sup 
plements you include in your feeds are 
highly important. They must be pro 
tected ... all the way to the feeder 








This job calls for the best protective 
packaging ... Bemis PROTECTIVE 
Bags... for the supplements as they 
travel to you, and for your mixed feeds 
as they travel the rest of the way. 


If your product needs maximum protec- 
tion, you’|] use economical! Bemis Water 
proof (laminated textile) Bags, for the 
greatest resistance to tearing, snagging, 
sifting, loss or absorption of moisture or 


In Bemis PROTECTIVE Bags, full protection continues right on 


to the dealer and the feeder. odors, contamination, etc. 





Bags 


If you need a little less than maximum 
strength, your best protective package 
and a mighty economical one—is the 
Bemis Multiwall Bag made with the 
proper protective barrier sheet. 


Be safe ALL THE WAY... use Bemis 
PROTECTIVE Bags. 








Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
General Offices—408 Pine St., St. Lovis 2, Me. 
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OUTLEOK 


The Impact of 


CONTRACT FARMING 


on the Feed Industry 


Contract farming as we now know 
it in livestock production was brought 
into being by the feed industry 
Praised by its advocates, condemned 
by its opponents—contract farming 
is changing things down on the farm 
more than any other new develop- 
ment since the introduction of trac- 
tors early in this century 

For folks beyond the farm fences, 
vertical integration is the term most 
often used to describe this develop- 
ment. However, contractual arrange- 
ments involving the farmer are usual- 


ly a part of a vertically integrated 
livestock business operation. Thus, 
the term contract farming has spe 


cial meaning for the farm operator 


Not New 

Vertical integration in the usual 
sense denotes a linking of successive 
business functions or operations 
through ownership or contracts, Com- 
plete integration ties all units of pro- 
duction, processing and distribution 
together under one management. As 
such, vertical integration is not new 

Before the technological revolution, 
all farming was integrated vertically 
Contracts with farmers have been in 
use by the canneries for years, Sugar 
beets are all under contracts of a 
little different sort. In all such cases, 
the contract involves vertical linking 
of producers and processors, The con 
cept goes on beyond the 
when a retail store agrees to take a 
certain quota of products each week 
Contracts of this sort usually 
based on a “man's word,” but the 
same principles of vertical integra- 
tion are involved. 

The family farm of a century 
was completely integrated. The farm- 
er produced his own supplies, fed 
his own livestock, butchered and 
cured his own meat, churned his own 
butter, made his own cheese and sold 
the surplus door-to-door in town, De 
cisions at all levels of production, 
processing and distribution 
made by the individual farm opera 
tor 

Then one by one certain operations 
began to move off the farm. The 
spinning wheel gave way to factories 
that could be spinning and weaving, 
and thus relieve the homemaker of a 
thankless task. Flour milling left the 
farm early, and from this, in due 
time, came the feed industry, which 
started as a by-product disposal pro 
gram of the flour mills. Then came 
the farm implements which replaced 
the scythe, the wooden plow, the peg 
harrow and finally the horse as a 
source of power. “So great has been 
the transfer of functions from farm 
to business that today our farms are 
left largely performing the special- 
ized operation of growing crops and 


processoi 


raising livestock.” (Dr. John H. Da- 
vis of Harvard University) 
Goods, Services Bought 
This you know already, and it 


hardly seems necessary to point out 
that in 1956 gross farm income is 
estimated to have totaled $34.4 bil 
lion. But to produce this income 
farmers bought in the neighborhood 
of $22.3 billion in goods and services 
-feed, fertilizer, fuel, machinery and 


ago 


were 


} 


By Earl F. Crouse 
Doane Agricultural Service 


other supplies from industry. This 
left farmers a net income to cover 
their wages and a return on their 


investment of $12.1 billion. However, 
the ultimate consumers paid approxi- 
mately $75 billion for these same 
products. Thus the farmer of 1956 
was responsible for only $12.1 billion 
of GNP (gross national product). 
The businessmen who supply him 
with machinery, fertilizer, feed and 
supplies to make this income possi- 
ble and the businessmen who serve 
the consumer in processing the raw 
materials add something like $63 bil- 
lion 

In brief, vertical integration simply 
refers to the tendency of these vari- 
ous functions of production, process- 
ing and distribution to go back to- 
gether as they were 100 years ago. 

The forms of integration 
have emerged as more or less volun- 
tary movements on the part of farm- 


various 


Quarterly gives a factual report on 
this giant of the integrators. Mr. 
Jewell buys his foundation breeding 
stock, but produces his own hatching 
eggs which are scheduled through his 
incubators at a rate calculated to 
keep his processing plants operating. 
The chicks are placed with growers 
on a contract basis with the grower 
furnishing labor and broiler houses. 
Mr. Jewell furnishes the chicks, all 
feed, veterinary assistance and medi- 
cations. The farmer is paid on a 
piece-work basis, under a sliding 
scale arrangement that adjusts auto- 
matically to sale price and feed con- 
version rates. 


Mr. Jewell owns his own process- 
ing plants, including facilities for 
precooked and frozen birds. His 
trucks deliver direct to the super- 
markets that have agreed to take his 
birds. 


To supply the feed needs of his 


past, and the business part of agribusiness will be 
changed as surely as the agriculture it serves. if 
vertical integration and contract farming can gen- 
erally be the success that some organizations have 


made them, we are today 
changes which involve not 


only on the front end of 
only the farmer but every 


segment of agribusiness. The future of your business 
is being weighed in the balance. It's not too early 
really to take stock of your situation as a feed manu- 


facturer or dealer." 


ers and businessmen to work to- 
gether. This has been accomplished, 
for the most part, in one of two 
ways: 


(1) The farmer cooperative 


(2) The farm contracts with pri- 
vate business 

In one case, the farmer hires a 
businessman to do certain things for 
him. In the other, the businessman 
hires a farmer to do certain things 
for him. Both accomplish the same 


total result. Both may reach all the 
way from the farmyard to the gro 
cery 

You have to go back to the middle 
1930's to get a clear picture of how 
the contract system of vertical inte- 
gation developed in the feed and live- 
stock fleld. Historians of the future 
may name Jesse D. Jewell of Gaines- 
ville, Ga., as the man who first put 
the elements of complete vertical in- 
tegration together into one operation 
Mr. Jewell got his start in 1936 as a 
small-town feed dealer and today has 
built this business into a chicken 
empire without equal. His operation 
produces, processes and delivers to 


store 


the retail market some 10 million 
broilers each year 
The winter issue of the Farm 


broiler empire, J. D. Jewell built his 
own feed mill and then leased it to 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Such is the 
Strange story of the tail which now 
wags the dog. 


Contract production has become so 
| well established in broiler production 
that today almost all broilers are 
grown under some sort of contractual 
arrangement. The independent grow- 
er has all but disappeared. Occasion- 
ally our mail brings a letter of pro- 
test from a farmer who has attempt- 
ed to buck the trend. Such a grower, 
by refusing to change, has put him- 
self out of the broiler business just 
as surely as the midwest farmer of 
20 years ago put himself out of the 
chicken business when he refused to 
produce the quality demanded by the 
market. 


Planned Production 
Contract farming involves planned 
production and planned distribution 
to meet the demands of the consumer. 
Contract farming recognizes that the 
| consumer, not the producer, is the 
key to successful merchandising of 
farm products. The farmer has for 
too long held out for a “free market” 
| where he could sell anything he 
pleased, at any time he pleased, with- 





Earl F. Crouse 


AUTHOR—Earl F. Crouse is one of 
the foremost authorities on contract 
farming. He is vice president of 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., St. 
Louis, and is manager of the organi- 
zation’s economic division, supervis- 
ing both the publication and mar- 
keting research sections. He majored 
in agricultural econemics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and was graduated 
with high honors in 1938. The Doane 
Agricultural Digest and other news- 
letters and reports for farmers, bank- 
ers, feed men and others are prepared 
under Mr. Crouse’s direction. The 
marketing research staff, under Mr. 
Crouse, is recognized for its analyses 
of trends in agriculture, and it is this 
group which has put together the 
story of contract farming—a develop 
ment which has had and can have a 
major effect on feed industry opera- 
tions. Doane’s is said to be the oldest 
and largest organization in the U.S. 
devoted to the service of farmers and 


| businessmen who sell to or buy from 


them. The organization manages 
farms, appraises rural property, de- 
signs farm buildings, prepares area 
and community studies and serves 
“agribusiness” in other ways. 


out regard to quality. The packers 
have assumed that they had 
sponsibility in the matter and set up 
to buy what the farmer offered and 
make the most of the situation. The 
feed industry has come to occupy a 
position between the farmer on the 
one side and the packer on the other 
Because of this, your industry is in 
a position to help break this deadlock 
and channel high quality farm prod 
ucts through the shortest practical 
route from the producer to the con 
sumer. 


no re- 


The farm press is now full of 
stories about contract farmin ind 
vertical integration. At almost every 


farm-related in 
this 


meeting of farmers, 
dustries and college 
subject is being discussed. Farmer 
resistance to the idea has been ! 
less than many seasoned 
of the farm situation 
Farmers realize better 
that there is not enough margin in 
their operation to bear all the risk 
of providing food in abundance fo! 
172 million Americans. In addition t 
that, they are fed up with being a 
political football and will be happy 
to help in creating a better marketing 
setup. 


economists 


ich 
observe! 
ited 


than most 


anticip 


Has Only Begun 

The success of private business in 
setting up the broiler industry is a 
classic illustration of vertical inte- 
gration. However, the process has 
only begun. On Oct. 30, 1957, Jim 
Holderness and Max Buchmiller of 
our California office took me to the 
Sacramento egg plant of the Poultry 
Producers of Central California. This 
cooperative was the first to employ 
the new egg processing equipment 
now being developed by the F 
Machinery & Chemical Corp 

In this plant eggs are being pro- 


ood 
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Feed registration time is here again! This year be 
sure that your feed tags include Distillers Dried Grains 
and Dried Solubles. More and more feed mixers are 
learning that Distillers Dried Grains and Dried 
Solubles supply the important natural B-vitamins, 
proteins, minerals, and other growth factors, which 
produce real feed power. 


'58 will be a normal production year, but to insure 
your supply, contact your favorite source soon. 
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cessed at a rate of over 100,000 Oo far as the midwest was con- | business as well. The future of your Test 30% Alfalfa in 
dozen every 24 hours. Not only that, cerned. But, we wonder if such a business is being weighed in the bal- * 
but every egg is individually graded system can really stand up against ance. Are you prepared to throw in Turkey Breeder Ration 
and packaged for sale. The service competition like that which may be enough additional weight to swing | ¥ ; 
just over the horizon the balance in your favor? DAVIS, CAL.—A ration containir 


charge to the farmer is only 6¢ per 
dozen between the farmer's front 


up to 30% alfalfa may be fed to 


Today we hear a lot about such 
Integrated Part of Economy turkey breeder hens without fear of 


programs as the Staley Milling Co.'s 


gate and the retail outlet (8¢, if (Kansas City) multiple farrowing Farming may be passing through | lowering egg production or hatcha 
packaged in 1-doz. cartons) hog contract and the Ralston Purina a metamorphosis as complete as that bility, say University of California 
This co-op is made up of farmers Co.'s pig parlor plan. We believe that which changes a caterpillar into a_ | poultry scientists. 

all under contract to work together these are the first indications of a winged butterfly. Farming is being They reported further that poults 
They can’t sell a single dozen of revolution in the hog business changed from a craft type of organi- from hens fed alfaifa grow as well as 
market eggs except through the co- It's not too early to really take zation into an integrated member of | poults from hens fed no alfalfa, based 
op. The average contract grower in stock of your situation as a feed our industrial economy. The future on the results of a three-year experi 
that area now has more than 10,000 manufacturer or dealer. If I were a will be most unlike the past. ment conducted by Howard Kratzer 
hens and one has more than 40,000 dealer for one of the big companies, Research will need to be applied to and P. M. Davis of the poultry hus 

(The December issue of “News For I'd want to be ure it was working the problems of the feed industry in bandry department at Davis 
Farmer Cooperatives” tells the Poul- with the idea. If I ran a cooperative ever-widening circles if you and your “Alfalfa is a relatively inexpensive 
try Producers’ story. I recommend it feed mill, I'd be studying the pos | products are to survive the rising feed which provides many nutrients 
as “must” reading.) That cooperative sibilities, too flood tide of technological changes needed especially by turkey they 
has a business volume of $27,076,191 If vertical integration and contract coming to agribusiness | said. “Unfortunately some lots con 
in egg sales in 1956 farming can generally be the success- Ours is a dynamic economy, and | tain a growth inhibitor that slows de- 
7 ful combination that Jesse Jewell and the business part of agribusiness will | elopment when fed to voune chicks 

New Programs the Poultry Producers of Central be changed as surely as the agricul- | . - — 4 gus a 
General Mills, Inc., came in for a California have made them, we are ture which it serves. You must look | and POUND. Mnswing a ov 7 
- key raisers have been reluctant t 
lot of publicity about a year ago with today only on the front end of beyond the four walls of your own Sead alfalle én thete breeders tut the 
its “package” egg plan, and it was a changes which involve not only the business to see agribusiness in this yreers cod 
: new information shows there is no 
lot better than anything up to then farmer but every segment of agri- new fifth dimension 


reason not to feed alfalfa up to the 


30% level.” 
Pfizer Offers $4,000 


i |For Judging Contest 
OUr Service fear ean tan pes 


I 


the U.S. under 18 years of e cal 


compete for one of four $1,000 sa 
an Dro UC ings bonds offered as prize in the 


annual livestock judging contest 












sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & C Inc 
you produce J. Jerome Thompson, manager of 
Pfizer’s agricultural division, said that 
a bond will go to the best judge of 
poultry and livestock in each of four 
regions—the West, Midwest, South 
and East 
In addition, the vocational! agricul 
ture teacher of each winner will re- 
ceive a $500 savings bond 
Winners and teachers will be taken 
to Chicago during the American Feed 


The often-dramatic new developments of science hold Manufacturers Assn. convention 
? opening May 21, where the award 
the answers to many of your practical problems. will be presented at a Pfizer-spon 


sored banquet. 

Mr. Thompson announced that en 
do not have the time and facilities to test and evaluate | try blanks, judging posters and other 
material will be mailed to every vo-ag 
teacher in the nation by Feb. 10. Th 


Yet, most feed nutritionists and manufacturers simply 


all these discoveries for themselves. Today, Peter Hand 


can greatly expand your testing program and contest closes April 22 
‘ F Using official poster photograph 
expedite your evaluation of these new developments. contestants will judge one class each 
The Peter Hand Foundation acts as your of dairy cattle, market hogs and lay 
nite , ing hens. To break any possible ti 
clearing house on nutritional developments. We study they must state the reasons for their 
and develop formulas and products for you, based on placements in one class 
: A panel of three judges, to be ar 
work at our own research farm and laboratory, nounced later, also will go to Chicago 
—T ‘ eas ' as Pfizer’s guests at the awards ban 
and upon latest findings from universities. Current euet _—" 
research results from all sources are evaluated by The annual judging event was inau 
. - ; > om , gurated in 1953 as a means of stimu 
the Foundation staff. These developments are then Stine interest amnene farm youth in 
further studied under practical conditions at our improving the breeding and feeding 
: of livestock and poultry by encourag 
applied research farm. ing them to learn the fundamentals 


of livestock judging, Mr. Thompson 















Organized in 1933 
30 W. LA SALLE $1. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL 
Phone FR 27-3289 







— PETER HAND lincipregengar et natng Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 


1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, III. +» MOhawk 4-6300 







@ Progressive Consider The Peter Hand Foundation as part of | explained 
nutritional research your own research program, ready to serve you today! The 1958 contest will be the first 
© Practical farm in which prizes are distributed by j 
geographic area. This means that 
testing and Check the products that interest you and mail this coupon now. there cannot be a repetition of the 
‘ 2 95 “es 8 ; N I } sft yt | CO 
evaluation We will be happy to send you full information. 1957 results in which Minn n 
testants almost swept the event by 
capturing three of the four top prizes 
6 eee ere POOR ERT ORSRESE SSS COONS OOD CEE e wee Tee OFPPSPECAS RSS SR SS SOP SSEOO STEP EES ——————_—$_~— 
° ALFALFA MILL INSTALLED 
: | GROTON, S.D.—An alfalfa mill 
. ["] Peter Hand FW-Premixes [_] P.H. Komplex K has been installed here and now 
: (Vitamins-Antibiotics-Unidenti- [] P.H. Vitamin By, | in operation 
° Peter Hand Foundation, fied Growth Factors) ["] P.M. Pepsin | 
° 1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. [} Peter Hand Proven Premixes ["] P.M. Arsanilic Acid 
: (5 and 10 Ib. batch size) 7 PHP tae Mantel 
. Please send information on the items checked at ["] Peter Hand Aqua Selva— e P.H. Procaine Penicillin ~< 
. right to Water Soluble Vitamins (_] P.H. Bacitracin Feed Mills Are using 
: . ane ntibiots HLT. (Ke ) | 
° | ; iA oo : ne ase —_ More and More 
. A ["] P.M. Vitamin jonine (Du Pon ~ oe 
. ["] P.H. Vitamin D, ["] Lipamone (White Laboratories) Stabilized ANIMAL FATS 
. ADDRESS  — aE ™ ["] P.H. Vitamin Ds (] Rumen Microorganisms | and MEAT PROTEINS 
. CC, = _.. STATE [ ] P.H. Vitamin E Motel ond cultured) | 
° [] P.H, Riboflievin () GP 101 with Multiferm Find Out Why . . . WRITE 
’ Li (Unidentified Growth Factors) 7 NATIONAL RENDERERS 
|_] P.M. Pantothenic Acid C) Custom Premixes 
; [_] P.H. Choline Chloride (To your exacting specifications) ASSOCIATION 
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No VE Disease 
Found in U.S. 
During Past Year 


WASHINGTON No case of the 
serious swine disease vesicular exan- 
thema (VE) h been found in this 
country for more than a year, the 


U.S. Department of Ag 


iculture re- 


ports 

Less th I ix years if VE was 
it epidemic  proportior with 42 
states reportit nfected swine herds 
Although tl disease affects only 
swine, the lke ns resemble those of 
foot-and-mouth disease (which affects 
cattle, sheep ts, and swine) and 
those of vesicular stomatit (which 
iffects hors ttle, sheep, goats 
ind swine) 

Since VI pread chiefly by feed- 
’ ! to ho federal of- 
fi ils itty ute i large part f the 
ctor er t ‘ostly disease to the 
cooperation of the state n passing 
irbage-cooking laws Forty-seven 
tate many of them in special ses- 
sions of their legislature have 
passed lav to prohibit the feeding 
of raw rarbage to hogs. Connecticut 
; the only state without such a law 

VE was first identified in California 
n 1934. Quarantines successfully 
confined the disease to that state un- 
til 1952, when it was found in Chey- 
enne, Wyo. F1 this point, the dis- 
ease spread swiftly. At the height of 
the infection, more than 150,000 hogs 


were afflicted or had heen exposed in 
1 period of one month 
In addition to the cooking of gar 


before it is fed to swine, the VE 
eradication program also provided for 
spection, prompt dispos- 

rs, and 
contam 


hag 


quarantine ir 
il of 
thorough disinfection of all 
nated places 


infected ind exposed h 





USDA offic who direct animal 
disease control work point out that 
close watch will be maintained and 
quick action taken to stamp out any 
new VE outbreak should they ap- 
pear | 
Elected to Industrial 
Research Institute | 

DECATUR, ILL.—The A. FE. Staley 
Manufacturir Cr has heen elected | 
to membershit n the Industrial R 
search Institut according to an an 
nouncement | the na Vide re 
earch organization 

A. E. Stal Ir., president of the 
Decatur, Il cor! ind bean proc 








DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
Animal Fat Treated 


Bulk Bagged Meal 
ALFALFA—MOLASSES 


Suncured Alfalfa—20% Cane Molasses 


ALFA—CANE 


Dehydrated Alfalfa - Animal Fat - 
Cane Molasses 


ROHLOFF BROS., INC. 


RFD GRAYTOWN, OHIO 


Pellets 

















over 


16,000 


copies of 


FEEDSTUFFS 


are delivered each week 
to Feed Manufacturers & | | 
Feed 


Manufacturers and Distri- 


Mixers, Ingredient 


butors, Feed Dealers, 
Hatcheries, Elevators. 
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said the Staley com 
this opy 


with more 


essing 
pany 


concern 
ortunity to 
than 


“welcomes 
become associated 
150 of the nation’s 
effort industries.””’ He announced the 
appointment of Dr. Thomas L. Gresh- 
am as the company’s representative 
to the institute. 


leading research- 


Dr. Gresham is in charge of Sta 
ley’s research program as a_ vice 
president and technical director of 
the company. The company’s alter- E 
nate representative to the nstitute 
will be Dr. James A. Bralley, director 
of chemical research 

Organized in 1938 under the aus- 


pices of the National Research Coun 


cil, the Industrial Research Institute’s 
membership is restricted by invita 
tion to companies with strong re- 


search organizations whose activities 
supported by n 
ment. Membership is furthet 


by consideration to maintain 


ire strongly inage 
limited 


i broad 


geographic distribution of members Phone OR 2-944) 
and a balanced cross-section of in 
dustrial categories write 
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oe 
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SEND FOR 


Samples and Quotations 
MAYO SHELL CORP. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 


O BOX 784 . 
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TO IMPROVE YOUR BAGGING 


PRODUCTION 


You’ll bag ‘50’s” like sixty with a KCichardoen, Bagging Scale! 


Thinking about switching your production from 100 

to the popular 50-lb. bags? Now you can do it without 
overtime or additional labor, and without sacrificing 
a pound of daily plant tonnage. A specially designed 


Richardson Bagging Scale will do all this for you 
Here are some reasons why 

ACCURACY AT HIGHEST SPEED is an outstanding 
Richardson feature. You can turn out 50-lb. bags of 
grains, pellets, or crumbles at up to 15 bags a minute 
—Accuracy: 68% of all bags at better than 2 oz 
95% at better than 4 oz. 

SIMPLE, COMPACT DESIGN means easy instal! 
even in limited space. Maintenance is easier 
faster, too 


ition 


and 


EXTRA YEARS OF SERVICE are built into every scale. 
A Richardson stays accurate—long as you use it. You 
get the benefit of Richardson's more than 55 years of 
experience in quality weighing equipment. 


YOU GET THE VERSATILITY you need to handle all your 
bagging requirements. Richardson Bagging Scales 
cover a range from 5 to 250 lbs., in types to handle 


every feed material. 


The scales shown on this page are available with a 
variety of important accessories for specialized opera- 
tions. Low cost automatic proportioning systems and 
complete engineering services are Richardson special- 


ties. Write today for details. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


Gar 


¢ CLIFTON, NEW JERGEY 


Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
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A_FIRM FOUNDATION. 


Service, Adaptability Build 
Sales for Colorado Dealer 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


The Nelson Mill & Feed Store in 
Las Animas, Colo., is growing on a 
firm foundation today 

It is a foundation of service 
“hitting all the angles” 
profit selling 
feed, according to Leonard 
manager of the firm 


and 
to make a 
than just 
Hudnall, 


from more 


The adaptability of the Colorado 
firm was born of necessity during 
recent dry years in the West when 


cattle numbers were cut drastically 
Mr. Hudnall met the challenge by 


looking into every phase of farming 
and ranching for a type of service 
that he could merchandise. It result- 
ed in increasing business for the firm 
through the dry years into the pres- 
ent 

One answer to the plight of the 
farmer and the feed firm as well was 
an increase in poultry numbers in the 
area. Mr. Hudnall showed ranchers 
how they could bolster their sagging 
incomes with poultry flocks. He 
helped get financial backing for the 
growers, and soon his poultry busi- 








ness was contributing to the store's 
profits. 

To keep the poultrymen coming to 
his store, he installed a small cooling 
room and made arrangements with 
a Denver egg company to pick up 
the eggs three times a week. There 
was no charge for cooling the eggs. 
Every one of those poultry owners 
buys his feed, medication and poul- 
try supplies from Mr. Hudnall. He 
also sells a large number of baby 
chicks in season. 


Visits With Growers 

“It requires some work on my part 
to keep the poultry business going,” 
he said. “I visit with the owners, help 
cull the hens and identify diseases 
Yet it definitely pays off, because I 
learn a lot more about their prob- 
lems than if I stayed in the store all 


the time.” 
He not only sells nationally ad- 
vertised poultry feeds, but has 


worked out a mix of his own which 
is quite popular. He also handles a 
laying supplement which some own- 














KRACO 





vital ways: 


Give your feeds this pure whey extra: 


KRACO 


the fresh-dried whole whey 
that’s naturally sweet 





@ no nevtralizers added to upset milk mineral balance 


@ no fermentation to reduce high lactose content * 


* Kraco is guaranteed at least 65% lactose— 
runs are usually between 70-72% 


When you supplement feeds with Kraco, you 
are using pure whey. Nothing has been added, 
nothing taken away. In processing Kraco, Kraft 
safeguards its freshness and sweetness in two 


Ist: The whey from low-acid cheese is used. 
2nd: It is dried within hours after it is drawn 
from the cheese vats. Acid content is guar- 
anteed at not more than 3.5%. 


Kraco contains all the whey nutrients, includ- 
ing the valuable whey factor, lactose (minimum 
65%), milk protein (12%, mostly lactalbumin), 
milk minerals and B complex vitamins. 


Ask the Kraft Man for full particulars. 


Order from 


is a Kraft Product KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


Industrial Dept., Chicago 


' 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, Illinois 


f 
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| and for 


| people into the store is 








STEADY GROWTH — Leonard Hud- 


nall, manager of the Nelson Mill & 
Feed Store, Las Animas, Colo., has 
built a sagging business into one of 
the most prosperous in the Arkansas 
Valley of eastern Colorado by “in- 
vestigating every sales angle and not 
being afraid to launch out on new 
projects.” He found it necessary to 
branch out during the recent dry 
years in Colorado to survive. Service 
to his customers and adaptability of 
the firm kept it growing. 


ers mix with their farm-grown grain 

Mr. Hudnall also took a firmer 
grip on the ranch and commercial 
feeder business by installing a mo- 
lasses mixer and a double roll barley 


roller. Since molasses is increasing 
in use, his new equipment enabled 
him to keep and add to this business 

Another way to increase the ranch 
trade was to work out individual ra 


tions for them, which depends upon 
the amount of grass and other feed 
they have. Since they were very 
price conscious, he was able t ive 
them money without sacrificing qual 
ity. 

“Another little thing that helped 
out in the dry years,” he said, “is 
our 45,000-lb. capacity scale We 
weighed dozens of heavy trucks every 


week, charging from 25 to 50¢ each.” 

After installing the Mr 
Hudnall visited a large cal com 
pany south of town and induced of 
ficials to have their truck hed 
at his scales 

Mr. Hudnall 
farmers, truckers passin through 
local commercial truck 
agricultural haulin 


scale . 


chem 


ilso doe 


engaged in 


Free Employment Service 
Another that brings 
nis free 
ployment service. During the year he 
will place from 300 to 400 rket 
on the area farms and ranches. Work 
ers come in to find jobs ! 
ers and ranchers drop in ¢ day 
during the work season hunting help 

Mr. Hudnall also adds to the store’s 
income by 
cleaning 


innovation 


cleaning eed Be 


seed for farmer e buy 





IRRADIATED Dry Yeast 


UR FOOTED *NIMAL 








FEED FOLDERS 


FEED BOOKLETS 


\ SELLING 
' TOOLS 


TO HELP YOU 
SELL MORE FEED! 
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STORE POSTERS 
MAILERS 
LOCAL AD MATS 


METAL SIGNS 


3126 Nerth Michiqes Ave.. Chicege |. Ii 
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like today’s 
farmer's 


daughter 


— 
. ee, 
“<< 


enrich your feeds with PAPROCO 


WEST COAST CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


and. liver hi jdrol jsate added 
Talk is cheap to the modern farmer’s daughter who makes the family telephone her 
private communications system. We couldn’t afford the luxury of telling you about 
the quality and effectiveness of PAPROCO West Coast Condensed Fish Solubles via 
telephone, but take our advice — Investigate for yourself and you'll be convinced. 


Feed formulation has advanced as the nutritional requirements of livestock and 
poultry have been determined. Feeds fortified with the “plus” factors of PAPROCO 
West Coast Condensed Fish Solubles are as modern as today’s farmer’s 
daughter. Proved weight and growth gains obtained from feeds containing 
PAPROCO will result in increased sales and profits for you. So be a modern 
feed manufacturer. For results and profit incorporate 
PAPROCO West Coast Condensed Fish Solubles in all your feeds. 


YOU FIND THESE PLUS FACTORS ONLY IN PAPROCO 
v Unidentified Growth Factor(s) _ B-12 and all known B-Complex 


Vitamins 
v Amino Acids from Fish Protein 
Essential Trace Minerals 
v The* Over” Factors in 
Breeding s ' Manufactured by Lassen Process 
» Doubdle Screened to remove Assured Year ‘Round Supply 
Contains PAPROCO Condensed Fish Solubles, fish glandular and liver Excess Solids 


hydrolysate, solvent extracted soybean oil meal and phosphate 4 product of PACIFIC PROCESSING CORPORATION 
mineral, manufactured by a patented process which requires no 


heat and preserves all the nutritive qualities of these Complete analysis of amino acids, vitamins and mineral content available on request 
ingredients. Sea Maid 40” is convenient and easy to use, requiring J Write for descriptive booklet! 


no special mixing equipment. Packed in 100 Ib. multiwall 


Paper bags, Sea Maid ‘'40” is ‘ 2 
easily added to any formula. Ss E e Yv ® 4 


L STATLER CENTER — 900 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 17 » MUTUAL 1371 


sd 
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quantities of alfalfa and other seed, 


cleans it, then resells it to a seed 
company Nebraska at a_ nice 
profit 

Still another profit-maker is the 
handlin hay. This is mostly con- 


tract selling. He locates the hay from 
yne farmer or hay firm, makes the 
ile and then has the hay owner de- 


liver it to the purchaser. The profit 
margin on this is not large, but it 
requires no labor at all on the store’s 


little time 
The Nelson Mill & Feed Store was 
tarted in 1927 by Mr. and Mrs. F. W 


part and very 


Nelson, though there was no mill 
then. Feed was mixed in a barrel by 
turning it with a crank. The store 
enjoyed a fairly steady growth until 
the dust bowl days of the early '30's 


uddenly roared in, After that it was 
hard t ell anything and harder still 
to collect 

The Nelsons had reared Mr. Hud- 
nail hol their nephew, and after 
the are vil igain put back into 
busine by rain he began to take 






CPM CENTURY” PELLET MILLS. Avail 
able in two models —the 75 HP and the 
100 HP—the CPM “Century” boasts 
many exclusive features available in no 
other mill, Truly the standard wherever 
pellets are produced in huge volume. 


CPM “MASTER” PELLET MILL. The 
quality engineered pellet mill most 
ideally suited for small capacity plants. 
As with all CPM models, the “Master” 
produces any pellet size and shape with 
easily-replaceable ‘'Direct-Thrust’ Dies 
A real profit builder long proved in 
service everywhere. 








u 


over the active management of the 
store 

“If it hadn't been for Leonard we 
might not be in business at all,” said 
Mrs. Nelson. “When times got rough, 
he was always able to sit down and 
figure out something to keep going.” 

The store has two employees be- 
sides Mr. Hudnall. They operate the 
mill and make local deliveries. One 
thing Mr. Hudnall does is to keep all 
feed mixes fresh. Feed is usually 
mixed every day, and most loads are 
mixed after the farmer comes after it 

“It seems to satisfy people more 
if they can see exactly what goes in- 
to their feed and how it is handled,” 
he said 


The store does some local advertis- 
ing, but since the town is very small, 
Mr. Hudnall says the good will of 


customers is more essential. However, 
trouble with being in a small 
town and knowing the customers in- 
timately is the credit problem, he 
said 

He has kept down credit losses be 


one 


| 


| 
| 


| 


cause he does know the customers so 
well. A man who consistently neglects 
bills or is not efficient in his opera- 
tions is discouraged from trading at 
the Nelson Mill & Feed Store. Others 
are given credit only when they must 
have it, but the store makes a con- 


sistent effort to collect on it. And 
thus far it has been quite successful. 
cciccigenilaaiali 
Country Elevator 
Committee Named 
WASHINGTON—Leland C. Miller 


of the Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is the newly ap- 
pointed chairman of the national 
country elevator committee of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
Madison Clement, president, appoint- 
ed him to succeed E. H. Sexauer, 
Brookings, S.D., who had taken the 
chairmanship in 1956-57 for one year 
only. 
Others 
were: Langdon 


committee 
Osborne- 


named to this 
McMillan, 








CPM CENTURY" M.P. MIXER-PELLETER. 
Eliminates the need for separate molasses 
mixer 


All CALIFORNIA Pellet Mills can be 
ordered equipped with this molasses mixer 
ot extra cost. Mixers also adaptable to pres- 
ent California Pellet Mills 


Only CPM Makes 
a Complete Line 
of Pellet Mills! 


CPM ''HI-MOLASSES" PELLET MILL. A spe- 
cially engineered California Pellet Mill that 
produces a stronger, firmer, higher quality 
pellet from high-molosses feeds thon has 
ever been possible before 
















CPM “HYFLO” PELLET MILL. An ex 
tremely flexible machine that handles 
an enormous volume for its size in con- 
tinuous, highly economical operation 
Equipped with 50 HP direct coupled 
motor. Heavy-duty precision construction. 














CPM “MASTER MODEL" PELLET 
PLANT. A complete and economical 
plant, easy to assemble. Includes pellet 
collecting cyclone, mash bin, pellet mill, 
cooler and crumbler, air conveying sys- 
tem, shaker screen cnd sacking bin, and 
all supports and spouting shown. 


—a model for every pelleting need 


Ga CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E&. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 


PELLET MILLS 








What capacity pellet mills do your plans call 


for? One and a half tons per hour? Fifteen? 
Somewhere in between? Whatever your needs, 
large or small, there’s a CPM Pellet Mill designed 
to meet your specific requirements exactly. Only 
CPM offers a complete line of pellet mill models 
for you to choose from. Your CPM representative 
will be glad to work with you in the most 


economical, efficient and profitable solution to your 


101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales 
Fort 


& Service Representatives 
Worth ° Los Angeles ° 


also 
Memphis « 


Atlanta 
Omaha 


Amarillo « 
Minneapolis ° 


Albany * 


particular plant needs. Why not cali him today. 


Davenport « 
Seattle «¢ St. 


Columbus «¢ 
Richmond 


Denver 
Louis 
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“Is this the place that advertised for an 
aggre: ive young outside feed salesman?” 





| McMillan Elevator Co., Minneapolis 
| who serves as sub-chairman for 
wheat; Frank Bailey, Jr., Frank Bai- 

ley Grain Co., Ft. Worth; L. J. Carlin, 
Peavey Elevators, Minneapolis; Hal- 
| bert Crouch, McGregor Milling & 
| Grain Co., McGregor, Texas; David 
W. Crutchfield, Crutchfield Grain & 
Feed, Yeoman, Ind.; S. Dean Evans, 
Sr., Evans Grain Co., Salina, Kansas; 


Ben Ferguson, Brackett Grain Co 
Ft. Worth, Texas; Lowell Folsom, 
| Coshocton (Ohio) Grain C Grady 
Goodpasture, Goodpasture Grain & 
Millin Co., Brownfield, Texas; 
G. F. Greeley, Greeley Elevator 
Co., Great Falls, Mont.; Clark C 
King, M. D. King Milling Co., Pitts- 
field, Ill.; John Russell, Russell Grain 
Co., Hilliards, Ohio; Elmer H. Sex- 
auer, the Sexauer Co., Brookings, 
S.D.; K. K. Smith, Kimbell Elevators 
Co., Ft. Worth; Frank Stauffer, The 
Moore-Stauffer Co., Chickasha, Okla.; 
Clair St. John, St. John Grain Co., 


Waldorf, Minn.; J. D. Urquhart, Un- 
ion Elevator & Warehouse Co., Lind, 
Wash.; Floyd Waterman, Hart Grain 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., and Virgil A 
Wiese, Federal-North Iowa Grain 
Co., Champaign, Tl 


— 


|'Sees Alabama as 


No. 1 Broiler State 


MONTGOMERY, ALA A. W 
Todd, Alabama commissioner of agri 
culture, predicted recently that with 


in the next five years, Alabama will 
top Georgia in the broiler industry 
and become the No. 1 broiler state 


in the U.S 

He made this prediction while not- 
ing that poultry has passed cotton as 
1 source of farm ineome in Alabama 

The income received from cotton 
and cottonseed in 1957 in Alabama is 
estimated at $88,715,000—down more 
than $46 million from the previous 
year. 

The poultry industry in the state, 
he said, is estimated to bring an in- 
come of $100 million, up $20 million 
in poultry income in 1956. The broil- 

| er industry alone, he added, is 
bringing an income of $70 miliion. 

The broiler industry in Alabama 
has become the leading agricultural 
industry in the state, Mr. Todd said, 
and Alabama now ranks second only 

| to Georgia in chick placements 
a 
NAMED ELEVATOR MANAGER 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Francis Den- 

ning, Wakeeney, Kansas, has been 
| named manager of the Dannen Mills 
| elevator at Chariton, Iowa. The new 
| manager, who had previously been 
assigned to the firm’s warehousing 
division, has had experience manag- 
ing elevators in a number of Kansas 
towns. 





POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL 
SALE 
Save money. Brooders 
waterers, hovers, etc 
LIMITED TIME ONLY 
RHINEHART CO 
Spencervilie, ind. 
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dairy rations 


Any feed will show better results when you 
add Seagram Dried Grains — because fhis 
85% TDN supplement is packed with essen- 
tial proteins, fats, minerals, B-vitamins and 

| other vital growth factors. Scientists, feed 

| dealers and farmers have seen its power per- 

| formance again and again. If you want your 
customers to get more milk and butterfat 
from their dairy herds, make sure your for- 
mula includes Seagram Dried Grains, the 
feed additive naturally enriched by yeast ac- 
tion! Order a supply today! 


) to qet MORE milk an 


JOS. E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 


Louisville, Kentucky 





Grain Products Division 
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SELLING AND SERVING 
TOMORROW'S FEEDER 


In the feed business, there's nothing certain 
except change. But here are some guideposts 
to help in planning for 1958 and future years. 


one’s neck out 
the coming 
business. This 


It's risky 
on what we will see in 
years in the feed 
prophet business is dangerous, but 
you can bet your bottom dollar on 
this——the feed business 10 years from 
now will be a lot different from what 
it is today 

Ours is a 


to stick 


dynamic business. We 
have reachers, both private and pub- 
lic, working on nutrition. We have 
packers and processors trying to up 
grade animal products to get more 
of the consumer's dollar. We have 
hatcheries and cattle and hog breed 
ing associations improving strains of 
animals that will produce to guit 
Mrs. Housewife. Machinery engineers 
are leaning over the drawing boards 
figuring new ways to mix feed fast- 
er and cheaper, both in the mill and 
on the farm. In other words, there is 
nothing certain but change 
LARGER FARMERS: This trend 
is well under way, and attention has 
been called to it by many leaders in 
agriculture. This applies to crop 
farming as well as to livestock. It 
wasn't long ago that a broiler house 
with 5,000 to 10,000 capacity was 
considered large. Today a unit of that 
size doesn't use all the time of a farm 
family. With automatic feeding and 
watering, we are very likely to see 
future units that will dwarf current 


ones. Turkey raising has already 
made great strides toward large 
units, and the end is not yet 


Bulk handling of milk has tended 
to amalgamate the small dairy herd 
with the big herd. Milk processors 
much prefer to have the milk come 
in tanks; some even pay a Slightly 
better price. The bulk tank driver 
doesn't always want to go into the 
small farm for a small amount of 
milk and the little fellow isn’t justi- 


fled in equipping himself for bulk 
milk, with only a small number of 
cows. 


A good friend of mine in western 
Missouri owns a 60-cow dairy which 
is handled entirely by man ex- 
cept for some extra help during sil- 
age time. There are going to be more 
dairy farms operated that way 

BIGGER DEALERS: It goes with- 
out saying that the feed dealer who 
services units of this size is going to 
be a bigger man-—bigger in ability, 
in service, in trade territory and 
probably in equipment and facilities. 
It is quite likely that we may move 
in the direction of the English sys- 
tem where the dealer covers a very 
large area, hauls the feed direct from 
the mill to the farm and handles the 
retail account with help from his 
local bank. 

Individual orders are likely to be 
much larger, particularly as farmers 
install more bulk bins 

BULK HANDLING: Feed mills 
have gone pretty much that way al- 
ready. More dealers are moving into 
it and their farmers too. There is a 
saving not only in the cost of the 
bag, but In the time taken to stack 
them at the farm, open them up, and 


one 








By E. G. Cherbonnier 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


dispose of them when they are paper 
bags. Bulk delivery to farms usually 
means mechanical delivery into the 
bin, which means that the farmer 
doesn't handle the feed except to 
open his chute and let the feed drop 
into his cart 

This doesn’t mean that there still 
won't be a lot of feed packed in bags, 
particularly for smaller operators, 
but the big farm is going to have its 
bulk bins 

CONTRAOT FEEDING: This sys- 
tem has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and there is no doubt that it 
is largely responsible for our present 
over-production and depressed prices 
on poultry meat. But it does contrib- 
ute largely toward the production of 





will bring, and he must make a rea- 
sonably conservative guess, or guar- 
antee. 

The financer is going to have a lot 
to say about egg quality and flock 
management if he finances laying 
flocks, and this may bring about an 
increased egg consumption. The man 
will go broke who said, as an Iowa 
farmer recently did say, “Hell, it’s 
up to me to raise hogs and up to the 
packer to sell them.” He forgot that 
Mrs. Housewife is boss and that girls 
are watching their figures either to 
get a husband or hold one. They 
don't want fat pork chops any more. 

SUPPLEMENTS: It wasn't long 
ago that the supplement program 
was confined to an area north of the 


Polishing up his crystal ball, veteran 
feed man E. G. Cherbonnier looks for: 


@ Larger farm units 

@ Bigger and better dealers 
@ More bulk handling 

@ More contract feeding 

@ Greater use of supplements 
@ Better custom mixing 

@ Good farm advisory service 


@ Better qualified personnel 


a higher grade product, especially if 
and when this operation moves into 
laying flocks and hog operations. 
Sticking my neck out, I predict more 
contract feeding, but on a more con- 
servative basis than we have had in 
the past, and with the grower and 
financer sharing profits and losses. 

Many farm leaders are calling for 
guaranteed prices on poultry meat 
just as the government guarantees 
on certain crops. The head of our 
largest farm organization has sug- 
gested “administered prices,” but by 
individuals and firms, not by the gov- 
ernment. To me an “administered 
price” assumes an administrator, and 
he wouldn't be likely to have much 
power unless he were backed by law. 
Business will probably work out some 
way of sharing the loss with a grow- 
er below a certain level, as well as 
sharing with him when prices are 
higher. Where a whole crop such as 
walnuts or tobacco is in the hands of 
one group, satisfactory prices may 
be guaranteed the grower in advance, 
but with so many different firms and 
individuals in the broiler business, it 
looks like there is no way of adjust- 
ing the supply of meat exactly to a 
future housewife demand. In other 
words, the financer has to make a 
guess as to what the meat or eggs 





Mason-Dixon line and from the Al- 
leghenies to the eastern edge of the 
Great Plains. Today supplements are 
used practically all over the U.S., and 
we are likely to see a smaller per- 
centage of complete feeds—unless the 
manufacturer or dealer can get 4 
complete feed to the farmer at such 
a low cost that it won't pay to bother 
with a supplement-grain mixing job. 
This may be true in what might be 
called the marginal supplement areas. 
There is going to be a greater re- 
sponsibility on the local operator who 
mixes local grains with supplements. 
He is going to have to institute some 
quality control operations he hasn't 
had in the past or depend on his 
manufacturer to supervise his oper- 
ations for and with him. 
SERVICES: Grain grinding and 
mixing on the farm have passed the 
experimental stage. Farmers want it 
and will pay a reasonable price for it. 
Its successful expansion will depend 
largely on the ability of the dealer 
to train the operating man, to lay 
out routes, to charge a price that will 
take care of all of his costs and to 
sell supplements along with the 
grinding. Plenty of dealers have 


shown that this can be done, but 
there will be some who will find a 
portable unit an expense rather than 








E. G. Cherbennier 


AUTHOR—E. G. Cherbonnier, a vet- 
eran in the feed business, is well 
known as feed advisor to the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. In the 
accompanying article, Mr. Cherbon- 
nier draws on his experience and 
current activities to offer for feed 
manufacturers and dealers a quick 
look at things likely to come in sell- 
ing and service. This outlook covers 
the next several years, but, as an- 
other author in this issue of Feed- 
stuffs points out, long range trends 
occur one year at a time, and some 
of these trends will be felt signifi- 
cantly in 1958. 


a profit-maker because they have not 
met some of the qualifications just 
listed. 

The convenience of farm grinding 
and mixing will challenge the sta- 
tionary operator to give better and 
quicker service to farmers who bring 
their grain to him. His equipment 
must be time-saving for the farmer, 
his mixer man courteous, and his 
staff well-informed as to the proper 
supplements for different grains for 
various classes of animals. 

FARM CALLS: A farmer can bring 
his auto or a broken piece of machin- 
ery into town for repair or replace- 
ment. But he can’t very well bring his 
herd or flock to town. The really 
successful dealer of the future will 
have at least one outside man, well- 
trained, making regular calls. He 
may adjust his routes in a way to be 
an advance supplement salesman for 
the portable grinding and mixing unit 
that will follow. 

Yes, this will cost something, but 
dealers will be fewer and bigger and 
their volume will be such that they 
can afford to give this farm advisory 
service. Also, as dealers participate 


more in grower financing, they will 
have to supervise the flocks. Such 
supervision is likely to bring timid 
bankers into the picture at the local 
level. 

SUBURBAN DEALERS: Willing 


or not, the explosion of cities into 
the countryside has changed the cus- 
tomers of many dealers from regular 
farmers to the suburbanite with his 
dog, his garden and his lawn. Some 
dealers will just close up and quit 
Others will adapt themselves to a 
business of dog and bird foods, lawn 
and vegetable seeds, lawn mowers, 
cultivators, garden toois, fertilizers, 
lawn furniture and the genera! needs 
of the suburbanite who likes to get 
dirt under his fingernails, or who just 
wants to sunbathe in the hammock 
after his wife has made him mow 
the lawn. 

YOUTH: The dynamic nature of 
our business will appeal to young men 
with more flexible minds to adapt 
themselves to changes. There will, of 
course, be a place for conservative 
experience to guide, but the drive 
and energy will be furnished by 
young men, well trained. 

If anyone has been kind enough to 
read this far, he is apt to say, “I wish 
Cherbonnier would turn off that 
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FIRST SPADE OF EARTH—Turning the first spade of earth for five new 
buildings being erected at the Abbott Laboratories Research Farm near 
Mundelein, Il, is James F, Stiles, Jr., chairman of the board of Abbott. From 
left to right are Floyd K. Thayer, vice president and director of chemical sales; 
Elmer B. Viiet, vice president and scientific administrator; Mr. Stiles; Henry 
©, Spruth, head of agricultural farm research; Dr. Marlin T. Leffler, director 
of chemical and agricultural research, and Dr. Robert H. Hollis, manager, 
veterinary division. Orop growth studies at the farm will include experiments 
with gibberellic acids and other plant growth stimulants. 

























record.” But I still have to say that 
training, next to character, is the 
very essence of success now, and will 
be much more in the future. A 
few state colleges have recognized 
this and more will be doing so in the 
future 

Why should 
support public schools 
that train lawyers 


80 


we all pay taxes to 
and colleges 


accountants, farm- 


ers, and other career men, and over- 
look the feed man? 
Feed manufacturing and distribu- 


tion is going to be more and more of 
a career. It will probably offer bigger 
challenges and take bigger men to 
meet them, but from the contacts I 
have been privileged to make in the 
feed business, I feel that we have 
now, and will in the future have, the 
young men to meet these challenges, 


to render a greater service to agri- 
culture and to operate successful 
businesses. And of course no business 


can succeed without reasonable prof- 
its. There will be “gold 
hills” for those willing 


in them thar 
to dig 






























FIRE-RESISTANT 
INSULATION 


OlL OR GAS 
BURNER 


AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





. 


yes... 
you can 


LEASE IT 


with an 
Option to Buy! 


WIRE OR PHONE US AT: 


FEderal 
om 6-967 1 


Ho rite or phone us today 





Manutactured by 





GRAIN ON 
COOLING APRON 


handles 300 bu. per hr. of shelled corn and soybeans 
and 500 bu. per hr. of all types of small grain. 
Since Arid-Aire is delivered to you completely assembled, 
you can start making big profits almost immediately. 
Arid-Aire is “‘packed’’ with exclusive features! 


Our Picture Bulletin Gives You All the Details 


ARID-AIRE DRYERS 


DAYCOM 


An “Undercover Look’ at 


BIG CAPACITY 


GRAIN ON 
DRYING APRON 


AUTOMATIC 
CLEAN-OUT SYSTEM 





We took the onal the BIG CAPACITY ARID-AIRE... 


so that you can see the reason for its big hourly 


output. When we say big capacity, we mean that it 


tale 


811 Third Ave. Northeast, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 





















Frank Heffelfinger 
Heads Feed Committee 


WASHINGTON — Frank Heffelfin- 
ger II, Peavey Feed Mills, Minne- 
apolis, again heads the national feed 
committee of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. This committee 
handles matters of national interest 
to feed mixers and retailers and su 
pervises the national association's 
feed and feeding service 

The committee is not yet complet« 
and other names will be added 
acceptances are received later. Here 
are those who have now accepted ap- 
pointments from Madison Clement 
Waco, Texas, association president 

Leon M. McCorkle, Waldo (Ohio) 
Supply Co.; Richard Serkland, Grain 
Products Co., St. James, Minn.; Ker 
mit Wagner, Wagner Mills, Schuyler 
Neb.; Walter Richards Riehards 
Milling Co., Cortland, Ohio; Ward 
Bronson, Economy Mills, Owosse 
Mich.; W. A. Williams 
Feeds—-West Cottonoil Co 
Texas; Robert Davis, Ray C 


as 


Paymaster 
Abilene 
Ayer & 


Son, Slayton, Texas; Ray Bohnsack 
Farm Bureau Service, Lansing, Mich.; 
L. F. Van Stone, Uncle Johnny Feed 
Mills, Houston; A. L. Krogstad 
Squealer Feed & Grain Co., Temple 
Texas 

Eugene R. Warren, Warren Grain 
Co., San Francisco, has been reap 
pointed as chairman of the general 
trade rules committee. This commit- 
tee is divided into two subcommit 
tees, one for grain matters, the other 


for feed. Here are the appointments 


Grain Subcommittee: P 
Checkerboard Grain Co st I 

n Will ba Drun Cars r 
Francisco im L Rice Jr I r ira 
( Toledo; Tudor Wilder, Wilder G Cc 

lar Rapid lowa; Bill De \ M 
Dewey & on Peorta, Il I pl ur 
Kellogg Comn ion Co Minneary Jir 
Young Checkerboard (Grain r 
cit rom Bowle Jr Heltor I J 
V rhompsor Midcontinent Grain ¢ 


City Ww Hi. Blanton, Blant 
rrolton, Texas 


1 
Feed Subcommittee: KR. Hal De ] tor 


Purina Co St. Louls haltr I 
han Cooperative Millis In 
Lawrence pent Distille I 
Feed oun Ine chr nnati; } 
Cocke & ¢ Atiant Loyd Fa 
Small Di on of Archer-Dar M nd 
Kan City John Mak p 
ttonseed 1} duct Asen., Me t V 
tbaar, H. V thaar & Co I 
il Jan R. Pent joybean Pr 
Chicago \ A. Teeter Ind r M 
Corp Minneapolis# Floyd I I 
Mills, Grapevine, Texas; Charle M H 
Burrus Feed Mills, Ft. Wortt rex 
Brubaker H E Brubaker Ele 
New Carlisl Ohio Howard Sturgis 
tional Fisheries Inatitute, Washingtor D.¢ 


J. J 
cago 


Hamel, National Renders Ass! Cl 


— 
an 


Ontario Poultry Short 
Course Scheduled 


GUELPH, ONT.—The Ontario Ag 
ricultural College has announced that 





it will offer in January a new style 
poultry short course entitled ‘The 
Poultry Industry, 1958.” 

The course will stress recent find 
ings of poultry workers at Ontari 
Agricultural College, the Ontario 
Veterinary College and elsewhere 
The course is in five section man 
agement, diseases, nutrition, poultry 
products and the poultry outlook for 
1958 

The event will be held Jan. 13-17 


at the college 
J. R. Cavers, head of the poultry 


department, said that formerly the 
short course was directed towards 
persons with limited experience, but 


in recent years specialized producers 
sales and service personne] and othe: 
experienced persons have shown an 
increasing interest. The new c 
is designed for their needs 

All persons interested in the pou)- 
try industry are invited to attend 
No fee is charged. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to 
the Poultry Department, Ontario Ag- 


urse 


| ricultural College, Guelph, Canada 
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Dr. R. C. Kuder 








TO TECHNICAL POST—Dr. Robert 
©. Kuder, formerly supervisor of 


polymer research for the 


Barrett 


Division of Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., has been appointed as tech- 
nical director of the Bemis Bro. Bag 


Co. research laboratory at 


Minne- 


apolis. The position is newly created 
as a result of expansion of the Bemis 
Bro, research program. During World 
War II Dr. Kuder conducted research 
work for the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana. After the war he was a profes- 
sor of chemistry at the University of 


Dayton. 





California Livestock 


Carrier Rates Hiked 


SAN FRANCISCO—tThe California 


Public Utilities Commis 


ion recently 


granted a rate increase averaging 
approximately 5% for the transpor- 


tation of livestock by carrie! 
the state. 
The increased rates, with 


within 


Nov. 1 


effective date, came after an exhaus- 
tive two-year study by _ truckers, 
members of the utilities commission, 
and staff members of the public utili- 


ties department of the C 
Farm Bureau Federation 


ilifornia 


A proposal that a weighmaster’s 


certificate be secured for all 
ments of livestock was dropped 


ship- 
The 


proposal was recommended strongly 


by witnesses for the utility ec 


mmis- 


sion staff and a witness for the truck- 
ers. Farm Bureau members opposed 


the plan. 
— 


Fauw Eggs Sold 


Directly by Farmers 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Fewer and fewer 
consumers are meeting the man who 
owns the chicken that lays the egg, 
according to a study completed re- 


cently by M. Glade Pincock, ; 
at the 
Agricul- 


ant in agricultural economic 
d New York State College of 
ture. 


He compared egg purchasing 
tices in 1952 and 1957 among 


sist- 


prac- 


1,000 


consumers in the Rochester area, and 
found a decline in the proportion of 
eggs delivered by farmers and an in- 


borhood grocers 


crease in the proportion of egg 
chased at supermarkets and 


In 1952, according to the C 


pur- 


rnell 





REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


Bila: 


A lelelcie o1.)44-) 4A 











assistant, 13% of the consumers in 
the study bought their eggs directly 
from the farm, and 40 had them 
delivered to their door by the farm 
er. In 1957 only 9% bought eggs at 
the farm, while 23% had the farmer 
deliver eggs to them 

While buying eggs directly from 
the farmer decreased from 53 to 32% 
consumers DUYyINg egg 
kets and neighborhood 
creased from 35% in 1952 to 56% in 
1957 


n supermalr 


froceries in 


In 1952, 84% of the families in the 
study pure hased eggs once i week, 
whereas, in 1957, 74% purchased 
eggs weekly Grade A ¢ ; were 
bought by 74% of the consumers in 


1952, and by 85% in 1957. Nearly all 
families both years used the same 
grade of « s for cooking and baking 
as for the table 

Mr. Pincock pointed out that in 
both years egg 


creased as the size of the family in 


s used per person de 


creased. As income increased, more 
eggs were used per person 
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HAMMERMILLS, FEEDERS, 
MIXERS, MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS, ETC. 


Serving the feed indus- 
try for 47 continuous 
years. Ask your Jaceb- 
son representative. 








The Vitamin D Supermarket for the United States 
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The ONLY COMPLETE line of Vitamin D, and D, products with warehouse stocks 
available in any quantity, for IMMEDIATE shipment at a moment's notice. 


PURE CRYSTALLINE (USP) 

MINERAL STABLE (2), and D), Dry Powders) 
WATER MISCIBLE (Dry Powders in a milk base) 
OIL SOLUBLE (Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or Low potency, refined or crudes, for every Food, Feed and Pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols unth all shipment — potency guaranteed, 


All Vitamin D Products Manufactured by ® 


N,V. PHILIPS-ROXANE, sn nethertonds 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Vitamin D 









Distributed by NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., through 


} CHARLES BOWMAN 60,, 21a sera: 
BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena |, California 





























Trade Mark 






600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, IMinois 
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tomers now, and haven't been for the 
& last half hour. I sure would like to 


\ try on my new tux.” 
\ ~ Pop Henley started to laugh. “Your 
TW new tux!” he roared. “The only kind 
JOR BROOKS you could pay for would be a second 
hand one! And even then I'll bet 


you'd put it on backside to.” 
ad ‘Is that so?” Milt said angrily. 
oy, aOORE a. 2 iam = “Pop, you just don’t know how sweet 
wii pile a hee re of and well groomed I kin be when the 
a LG ‘ ceetonten um 7 


rr nae ea a hit w\"* ladies are around. I really wow 'em.” 
yea —~ Pine “Quick, open the window!” Pop 
iii 


] 
cried. “I'm chokin’. I need fresh air.” 
{ 
{ 





At this moment, Rusty Hagen came 
out of the office, with a bunch of en- 
velopes in his hand. His face was 
serious. “Fellows,” he said, “Joe told 











New Year's Resolutions me before he left for the Twin Cities | 

that I should give these to you at ’ 

By Al P. Nelson 4:15 today.” He looked at his watch. | 

It was the day before New Year. than that exercised by dark haired, about how they were going to paint It's about that time now. ' 

Joe and Mary Brooks had gone to runty Rusty Hagen, the bookkeeper the town and environs a slight red. Envelopes for All | 
Minneapolis to spend New Year's There wasn't much farm trade late “I wonder,” Milt speculated, “if He handed envelopes to Milt Pet- 
Eve, and the feed mill employes had in the afternoon, and Joe’s employes, Joe would mind if we'd lock up the ers, Pop Henley, Windy Kramer, Smi- 
been left without supervision, other especially Milt Peters, were talking joint about 4 p.m. There are no cus- ley Johnson, Butterball Barlow, Red 


Tiller and Hank Jackson. The name 
of each employee was typed on the 
envelope he received. 

“I guess the mobile crew will be 


in shortly, and then they can get their 
‘ AY T Py envelopes,” Rusty said. | 
3 ABA I dA Butterball Barlow, the youngest 


employe—he who liked hamburgers 
and malteds—paled. “Holy Smokes!” 
he cried. “I'll bet we're all canned 
An’ I got another payment due next 
week on my 1947 car.” 

“Well, if we're all canned,” Milt 
said with as much bravado as he 
could muster, “then we can enjoy 
each other’s company. I’m not exact- 
ly well situated in the money depart- 
ment myself. Let’s see what the bad 
news is in these envelopes.” 

Nervous fingers ripped open the 
envelopes and took out a mimeo- 
graphed letter. Copy read: 





A Proposition 

“Fellow Business Builders I will 
pay $5 each for the 10 best New 
Year’s resolutions pertaining to the 
development of this business. All an- 
swers to be in my hands Thursday 
morning, Jan. 2, 1958. 

“Here is a guide list of some sug- 
gested resolutions. Don’t use any of 
these. Work up your own: 

“1. We should be satisfied to do as 
well as we did in 1957. 

“2. The customer is coddled too 
much by many merchants. Several 


* 
4 ad experts say that he is spoiled. Let’s 
€ 5 you id 6 grin eee@ not spoil him any more in 1958 


“3. This firm has been in business 


e since 1938. Joe and his family are 
totally new concept in hammers | =<: tee"ehr ey 


one can run us out of business 





“4. Only 2% of all people are dis- 


* | d e . 
honest. This means we no longer have 
mill contro an operation to check so closely on those credit 
applications. Most people will pay 
their bills eventually. 








With a simple twist of a dial, the revolutionary new “% Who ean emile in the kind of 
FORDS Airmatic Hammermill changes grinds instantly world we live in? Let's not kid our- 
by redirecting air through the selected screen... an selves any longer. Let’s play fair with 
entirely new approach to hammermill operation! Here, at them and go dead pan. 
last, is your solution to common mill problems. The new “8 We're not on television. This 
Airmatic eliminates: means we don’t have to shave every 
day, or keep our hair combed, or wear F 
1. Leaving the work floor to change screens. clean clothes. : 
Sensationally New | 2. Shutting off the motor to change screens. “7. Women spend bn of the na- 
amming, bindi icki screens tional income now. ey don’t need 
DIAL-THE-GRIND : eer acme ae ag courtesy from men any longer. Don't 
i ic’ “Dial-The- ; < . waste time opening the door for them, 
Ned perk ey oe any- 5. Necessity of high head room. carrying cual Vanities and smiling at 
where convenient. By remote con- 6. Push-pull rods, bell cranks, levers, clamps, etc. them 
trol, you turn a dial to select any one ; ; “8. Not a single competitor of ours 
of 3 screens. The selection of grind The exclusive, patented AIRMATIC MILL rovides instant (Turn to JOE BROOKS, page 69) 
is controlled without stopping the screen change even while the mill is being fed! Open throat 
mill... or the operator leaving the design permits grinding hay without pre-shredding. Inde- CONSULTANTS 
work floor. This revolutionary fea- pendent fan drive provides niaximum capacity and effi- 
ture eliminates time wasting screen ciency of operation. The new AIRMATIC is only 46’ TO THE 
changes, and permits more flexible, high for easy installation in its with shallow or or FEED INDUSTRY 
economical mill operation! low ceilings. The simplicity of design of AIRMATIC pro- esate 
vides a screen change mill without the complications nor- c.W. SIEVERT and ASSO IATES 
mally associated with equipment of this kind. 221 N. LeSolle St. Chicoge 1, Ill. 




















For the newest, most modern feed mill equipment, avtomation 
engineered to your needs, write to: 2901 S. Ilinois St. 
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of Fords Hammermill » Molasses Blenders « Vertical Mixers 
Corn Shellers « Pneumatic Grainvayors 
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Thyroprotein Boosts 
Milk Production in 


Colorado Station Test 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Cows in 
the Colorado State University dairy 
herd gave more milk in recent tests 
when thyroprotein was added to the 
feed. 

Dr. Gerald Ward, associate dairy 
husbandman with the CSU experi- 
ment station, found that cows re- 
ceiving a thyroactive supplement pro- 
duced 5.8 lb. more milk per day than 
cows on regular rations. 

In the Denver milkshed, where the 
price is $5.50 cwt. for 4% milk, the 
increased amount of milk would be 
valued at 16¢ a day. On an annual 
basis, this could mean increased pro- 
duction adding up to about $50 per 
cow, Dr. Ward said. 

He said he found that thyropro- 
tein feeding would show some profit 
at any milk price above $2.80. 

Dr. Ward fed the supplement for 
three months. Milk production in- 
creased an average of 5.8 lb., and 
stayed near this level for the entire 
12-week period. 

When the supplement was with- 
drawn, production dropped slightly 
below normal, but it was not con- 
sidered a serious decline. Cows lost 
weight up to the eighth week of the 
test, but returned to their normal 
weights by the tenth week. 

Thyroprotein had no effect on but- 
terfat content, but Dr. Ward said he 
feels a higher level of concentrate 
feeding might have resulted in a high- 
er fat test. General health of the 
cows did not change during the test. 

Cows in the experiment were fed 
the pelleted supplement containing 
15 grams of iodinated protein in de- 
hydrated alfalfa. This was stirred in- 
to the concentrate ration and fed 
twice daily at the rate of % Ib. per 
feeding. 

Control cows received 1 Ib. of de 
hydrated aifalfa pellets per day. Both 
groups also were given daily rations 
of 30 lb. each of alfalfa hay and corn- 
legume silage. 

In earlier tests, dairy nutritionists 
found that cows must be well fed to 
get a stimulus from thyroprotein. It 
was proved that additional milk pro- 
duced required heavier grain feeding 

scedalliaiaalaatitdlanint 


Researchers Report 
On Hygromycin Use 


MADISON, WIS Alice Goldsby 
and Dr. A. C. Todd of the University 


of Wisconsin recently called atten- 
tion to research on the use of the 
antibiotic hygromycin as a worm 


preventive in hogs. 

They reported in a college news re- 
lease that “the new material hits 
harder than other drugs. Further- 
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more, the new drug gets whipworms, 

which no other drug has been able 
to touch to date. It acts partly by 
blocking reproduction of the para 
sites.” 

The researchers said worn-infest- 
ed hogs treated with hygromycin av- 
eraged a gain of 52 lb. over a two- 
month period, compared with 44 Ib 
in the untreated hogs. | 

In a related study, the researchers 
found that pigs have the most para- 
sites six months after farrowing. The 
worms start “free loading” 
as the baby pigs are weaned 

From 101 pig carcasses at a Madi- 
son slaughterhouse, the team of sci- 
entists recovered almost 47,000 para- 
sites. Each hog harbored an average 
of 463 worms. 

So for the most telling effect, the 
specialists say, hygromycin should be 
given continuously from weaning 
time until the pigs go on finishing 
rations. This prevents some of the 
worm species from developing. It al- 
so stops the chances of pastures being 
infested with the parasites again. 


as soon 
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PROTECTION 


Hedging in the futures 
can help you prevent 
cause of! price 
commodities. 
your 
inexpensive method 


markets 
losses be- 
fluctuations in 
how to make 
through this 
of operation. 


Learn 


business safet 
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Chicago Boord of Trade 
Memphis Boord of Trade 
New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Commodity 
and Security Exchanges 








HEDGING OFFERS — 


Mitchel Ftatchins 62 Qo. 





SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN OIL 
SOYBEAN MEAL 








231 S. La Salle Sr. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
ST. 2-1700 


113 S. Court Ave. One Wall Sr. 
Memphis, Tenn. New York 3 
JAckson 7-1603 Digby 4-0700 











REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 








Kansas feeders put 1.8 lbs. daily 
gain on “Osage brindle” cattle. 
Cost of gain only 17¢ per pound as 
cattle are roughed through all but 
last 75 days of feeding period. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


I, October 1954, right before supple- 
ments with ‘Stilbosol’ became available, 
A. E, Jones and Jerry Dunlap (Mr. 
Jones’ farm manager) of Bigelow, 
Kansas, bought 42 head of “the old 
Osage brindle cattle... call them 
Cherokee cattle. There was quite a bit 
of dairy type in many of them.” 


we 


For the first month the “‘Cherokee”’ cat- 
tle were put on frostbitten, low-protein 
bluestem pasture. For another month 
they were also fed 4 Ibs. of alfalfa pet 
head per day. During the third month 
they were turned into a stalk field. In 
the feedlot, the cattle were put on all 
the sorghum silage they could eat, plus 
about 4 lbs. of ground ear per 
head. The corn was increased each day 
until they were eating about 12 pounds 
per day. For the seventy-five days they 
were in the feedlot they were also fed 
2 pounds of ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supple- 
ment per day per head. 





corn 


“We were very enthusiastic about the 
part ‘Stilbosol’ played in the gains of 
these cattle. Since that lot 
we've fed 320 head rations 
with ‘Stilbosol,’ and have been getting 
good gains on all of them,”’ said Jerry 
Duniap as Jones nodded agreement 


was sold, 


about on 


“*...results more uniform with ‘Stil- 
bosol.’” Last year Jones and Dunlap 
tested another hormone method on 64 
head. ‘‘Our results have been more uni- 
form with ‘Stilbosol,’”’ reports Jones. He 
believes that ‘Stilbosol’ in feed gave him 
better gains over the entire feeding 
period, with no bothersome extra labor 
or side effects. 


This story about Jones and Dunlap will 
be told to cattle feeders all over the 
country in Lilly “feedlot interview” 
advertisements appearing in 20 national 
and regional farm magazines 


“‘Our results more uniform on 
supplements with ‘Stilbosol’” 


- 





Mr. Jones listens as Jerry Dunlap (left) explains the inner workings of his home-modified, 
self-unloading feed wagon to Paul Lang (center), feed manufacturer's representative. 
Jones, who retired a few years ago as Chief of Operations of the U. S$. Soll Conservation 


Service, says, 
putting boots on when it's muddy outside,” 


Lilly products 


for the feed industry 


PROCAINE-PENICILLIN-G 


VITAMIN By. 
‘STILBOSOL’ 
‘HYGROMIX’ 
vs Fermentation Produ 


1s, Lilly) 


ygrosop 











‘Stilbosol’ and ‘Hygromix’ 
are sold only to the 
feed manufacturing industry. 


“Feeding supplement with ‘Stilbosol’ is now just as automatic to us as 


‘ 


Gtilbosal 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 

















“Srilbosol’ Is Ell Lilly ond Company's trademark for 
stiibestrol Premix which Is manufactured and sold under 
exclusive license granted by lowa State College Research 
Foundation, inc., under its U. &, Patent Mo, 2751303, 


| EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 
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The Changing Pattern of 
Things in the Feed Industry 


@ By W. E. Glennon 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Despite world tensions and some 
rather evident signs that the post war 
tiring, the feed industry 
should continue to grow and progress 
in 1958. Present indications that 
feed production this coming year 
should equal or exceed production of 
1957 

On the supply side conditions are 
generally favorable, Large supplies of 
grain and other along 
with much improved forage conditions 
should encourage conversion of these 
feedstuffs into livestock and poultry 
products. Consumer demand should 
hold steady in 1958. Although net too 
each year shows some evi- 


boom ib 


are 


concentrates 


dramatic 


dence of the upward trend in con 
sumption of meat, milk and eggs due 
to our steadily increasing population 


Improved uniformity and higher 
quality products have encouraged the 


American housewife to regard 
conversion products of our industry 
as excellent “buy both from the 


standpoint of nutrition and the house 
hold budget. The feed industry can 
be justiy proud of its contribution in 
this respect. Despite inflation and in 
creasing costs over the past several 


years, the food dollar has depreciated 
very little 

The feed industry, in common with 
other lines of business, is in the midst 


of a scientific and technical revolu- 
tion. Tremendous and sweeping 
changes have already taken place in 
the industry in the past five years 
There seems to be no slow-down in 
nutritional discoveries and advances 
that have increased the efficiency of 
feeds and enabled our flocks and 
herds to produce more and better 


products 

Suppliers to our industry are to be 
commended for their efforts to fur- 
nish uniform ingredients of higher 
quality. The AF MA purchasing agents 
group and the Nutrition Council have 
been most helpful in bringing about 
better understanding and more co- 
operation between our suppliers and 
feed manufacturers 
the production front notable 
changes are evident, Improved pro- 
duction techniques and newer types 
of machinery and equipment have 
played an important role, New “push- 
button” mills of modern design have 
helped keep production costs to a 


On 
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AFMA president focuses attention on: 


* 
production. 


operations. 


farmers. 


dustry changes. 


minimum despite generally increas- 
ing costs. 

The rapid changes in agriculture 
have had their effects on the feed in- 
dustry. Agriculture is fast becoming 
more of a science and less of an art. 
Modern, commercial farms are highly 
complex businesses, requiring large 
amounts of capital and a high level 
of management. Agricultural opera- 
tions are getting larger and more spe- 
cialized in many areas of the country. 
Many small farmers have been un- 
able to compete with these larger 
and more specialized operations and 
have sought employment outside of 
agriculture. In addition, thousands of 
farmers are turning from customary 
cash crops in certain areas to spe- 
cialty operations. This trend is most 


notable in the southeastern and south- | 


ern parts of the country. Many cot- 
ton and tobacco farmers, for example, 
are looking for other additional op- 
portunities to supplement their in- 
come. This has been conducive to a 
rather spectacuiar expansion of poul- 
try and livestock numbers in these 
areas. 

In addition, more feed grains are 
being locally grown, thus aiding the 
shift to animal agriculture. Many new 
modern feed mills have been built in 
these areas to serve the increasing 
need. The feed industry has also fur- 
nished capital and management know- 
how, both of which have been most 
essential 

Integration 


Much of the broiler industry today 
is on a contract basis. This has al- 
lowed the growers to shift much of 
the risk to those supplying the 
chicks, feed and other essentials of 
production. Integration, either partial 
or complete, is quite evident in the 





Scientific and technical revolution in nutrition and 
Shift to animal agriculture; specialized feeding 


integration; contract growing; cooperation among 
producer, feed man, processor. 
Changes in the distribution of formula feeds to 


Credit and the threat of government controls on 
the poultry industry. 
importance of alert management in meeting in- 





W. E. Glennon 


AUTHOR—As executive president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Chicago, W. E. (Ed) Glennon 
is familiar with feed industry prob- 
lems and developments in all parts of 
the country. In the accompanying ar- 
ticle, he calls attention to some of 
the changes which the industry is 
undergoing, and he points out that “it 
will be up to alert, aggressive man- 
agement to establish objectives, de- 
velop programs, organize for action 
and provide directions and motiva- 
tion.” Mr. Glennon, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, was manager of 
the Bement (Ill) Grain Co. before 
joining the AFMA staff in 1945. He 
became executive president of the as- 
sociation in 1952. 












SP ROUT-WALDRON 


ATTRITION MILLS 







tenance costs 


Write for Bulletin 144. 


. total tonnage per dollar. . 
and take it 16 to 24 hours a day year after year. 

You can buy other types of grinders for less money, but none that will last 
as long or grind as much at as low a cost. Sprout-Waldron Attrition Mills are 
available in many different sizes from 5 to 500 h.p. Most styles are fitted with 
either belt or motor drives. And there’s a Sprout-Waldron plate for every purpose. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
61 LOGAN STREET * 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MiLier 
AND BURR STONE MILLO * 


SVCKET ELEVATORS + 

ANO FEEOERS + REELS, SEPARATORS. AND + ASPIRATORS 

SULK FEED TRUCKS+ A. ©. SMITH FPERMAGLAS STORAGE UNITE 
BUHLER BROTHERS FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 


HAMMER, MOLLER, ATTRITION, 
MIXERS + SCREW, 
BELT, ANG PREUMATIC CONVEYORS 
CUTTERS, CRVUGHERS, 


UNEQUALLED IN HIGH CAPACITY 


For grinding free-flowing grain into feed meal, you can’t beat Sprout-Waldron 
Attrition Mills. They’ve been the acknowledged champs since the Gay Nineties 
and can outmatch all competition in high output per horsepower . . . low main- 
and in the ability to put it out 











Sprout-Waldron's BIG PLUS 
assures you of expert engineering 
guidance on installation... plus 
finest workmanship and service... 
plus 100% reliability 

-.. @t no extra cost. 


MUNCY, PA. 
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SWEETEORIED 


Wh GIRE WHEW 


Proven Gest... 


AS A LOW COST SOURCE OF MILK 
NUTRIENTS FOR ALL YOUNG 
MAMMAL RATIONS 


@ Sweet — improves palatability 
(adds taste appeal) 


@ High level of Lactose — carbohydrate 
of choice for young animals 


@ Low Moisture — Low Acidity — Low Ash 


Your Choice 


OF 3 CONVENIENT FORMS 


CUSTOM — 34 mesh and finer. Highly soluble form of 
Sweet Whey for use in milk replacers. Compare 
its solubility with all other wheys of equal particle 


size. 


GRANULAR— No fines. New Granular Sweet Whey is 
handled in bulk or bagged. Excellent flow charac- 
teristics—no caking—easier pelleting. The answer 
to the production man’s whey handling problems. 


REGULAR—10 mesh and finer. Palatable, uniform 
Sweet type of dried whey for use in all regular 
line feeds. 








MIDWEST SWEET WHEY is processed fresh from Cheddar and 
Swiss Cheese Whey. All the ash is derived from milk sources 
and the finished product is low in total acidity. 





“From the Cow to Your Feed Bag, and Kept Sweet All the Way” 


Widwest DRIED MILK COMPANY 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS ° Phone: HAzel 6-3411 


INQUIRE ABOUT ITS USE IN SWINE, CALF, POULTRY FEEDS AND DOG AND OTHER PET FOODS 
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roller industry today. It would seem 
ial to expect th trend to con 
tinue 
kvidence of ome integration 5 
howing up in turkeys and eggs, but 
it is doubtful if it will develop as fast 
v completely as has been the case 
n broilers. In other types of livestock 
uch as hogs and cattle, there are 
me contract arrangements How 


er, there is a good possibility that 
operations will continue on an 


basis, especially in the 


reme 


independent” 


leading areas of production Mean 
while, there is evidence that in the 
iture there will be increased coop- 


eration among producers, feed men 


and processors on hog production 


In the area of distribution some 
significant trends are worthy of men- 
tion. Bulk delivery of feed to larger 
specialized dairy, livestock and poul- 
try farms is common today. Many in 
the industry feel this method of de- 
livery will become increasingly popu- 
Manufacturers of storage bins 
and equipment will exert some influ- 
ence in hastening this trend. Build- 
ing of mills in concentrated produc- 
tion areas makes this method much 
more feasible and practical. 

What about the future of the feed 
dealer? Although no accurate data 
available, the general consensus 
is that the death rate is rather high 
among small feed dealers offering 


Mair 


are 





LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
ANO “4 OTHER FEEDS 








limited service and with poor facili- 
ties. Inexperience, poor management 
and lack of adequate capital have 
been the major contributors to the 
problems of feed retailers. 

Feed dealers that are geared to 
give necessary service and handie 
larger volumes should not find it too 
difficult to survive 


Credit, Government Controls 

Two of the most serious threats at 
the present time that could have seri- 
ous repercussions on the feed indus- 
try in the fields of credit and 
possible government controls on the 
poultry industry. Both are interre- 
lated. 

The industry has, through credit, 
financing, contracting and integration, 
taken on a great amount of the risk 
involved in broiler production. In an 
effort to increase tonnage, the in- 
dustry has helped contribute to poul- 
try production that has resulted in a 
depressed market through much of 
the past year. It is essential that a 


are 





ADD NATURE’S 


RICHEST SOURCES 


OF UNKNOWN 


IN ONE OPERATION 


WITH 


Gorton’'s 
BLENDS 





AL-FISH BLEND 





LAYER BLEND 





MAR-VI-TIC BLEND 


FACTORS 
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TURKEY BLEND 


Pro 


Replace multiple ingredients with one complete blend. Be sure your feeds have 
what it takes to boost egg production and hatchability . . . to produce maximum 
growth and feed efficiency in broilers and turkeys. That’s easy with Gorton’s 
Blends! They're made under strict laboratory control and include vitamin- 
packed fresh fishery by-products. They have every essential vitamin for com- 
plete feed fortification plus the highest quality protein and unknown growth 
factors. You also get guaranteed uniformity and potency with these complete 
blends, the best supplements you can buy. You save money, to say nothing 
of mixing time and inventory space. Sound reasonable? Just drop a card to 
our distributor nearest you or write us direct. Our literature and prices will 
reach you by return mail. 








O. A. Mewter 
Phone 255! 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


OG. Dan Entertine, Jr 


Dever, Detowore 


Phone 2115 
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Bridgeville Delowore Pe 


H Mark McNeal Co Henry €. Krews 
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Phone Frontlin 7 1522 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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1. &. “Rebbie” Roberton Herbert Clift 
0.0. Bex 69) 472 Sevth Mason & 
Binghomton NY Herrnenburg, Vo 


Phone: Binghomton 2.7152 


1576 Longview Ave, $.W. 


Prone Marrnenburg 44848 


Cc. C. Welch 

435 Brevoort Rood 
Columbus, Ohio 
Phone: Amherst 61077 


Cooperative Feed Deolers, Inc. 
0. Bex 431 

Binghomton, N.Y. 

Phone, Binghomton 3.3521 


J Kenneth Blackstone t. J. Berrett Co. 
80 #1 Box 505 

Ceribeu, Maine Clinton, MJ 

Phone Coribow 2.0032 Phone: Clinton 451 


























more realistic approach be made to 
gear poultry production more nearly 
in balance with consumer demand. If 
this is not done, the industry can 
dissipate far too much capital and at 
the same time add fuel to the fire 
that some are already igniting to 
bring on government controls 

Controls of any kind 
ment or what have you 
sult in hampering, confusing and com 
plicating the future for all th: 
the poultry and allied industric 
tainly the past experience of contro! 
by government should be a lesson for 
all sound-thinking people. 

Any unsound practice, whether it 
is in the field of credit, advertising 
or sales, can react against all 
manufacturers. Any such practices 
adopted by individual manufacturers 
can at best result in only a te 
ary gain and the harmful effects can 
be long lasting. 


credit, allot- 


can only re- 


feed 


mnor 
rp 


Management Requirements 
In conclusion, we would like to em- 
phasize the importance of manage- 
ment. Management requirements can- 
not be underestimated in view of the 
many various changes and shifting 


patterns which the industry is under- 
going today. 

It will be up to alert, aggressive 
management to establish objective 
develop programs, organize for action 


and provide directions and motiva 
tion. Only as these top level decision 


are sound and effectively implement 

ed can profit potentials be realized 
Management can make consistently 

sound decision only when provided 


with all the related facts and proba 
bilities—and with objective interpre 
tation of their significance 


-_—— —~e— 


Deadline Extended 
On Sorghum Loans 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
the deadline date for taking out 
price-support loans and purchase 
agreements on 1957-crop grain sot 
ghums has been extended ons ith 


through Feb. 28, 1958—to give pi 
ducers more time to find storage and 
to dry the grain sufficiently to make 
it eligible for price support 


The abnormally high moisture con 


tent of this year’s grain sorghum pro 
duction makes much of it currently 


ineligible for price support. This sit 


uation has tended to disrupt normal 
marketing and weaken prices. Ex 
tension of the deadline for taking out 
price support from the original date 
of Jan. 31 to Feb. 28, 1958, will give 
producers another month to dry their 
grain sorghums enough to meet the 


maximum 13% moisture requirement 


under price support, and thus help to 
insure more orderly marketing of 
this year’s record crop, USDA said 
Adequate storage for grain sor 
ghums is also a problem in some 


areas. To help producers in storage- 


tight areas move their crop into stor- 
age in less congested area USDA 
on Oct. 23 made terminal support 


rates for grain sorghums in the Pa- 
cific Northwest the same as 
California terminals. 


those for 


The national average support rate 
for 1957-crop grain sorghums is $1.86 
cwt. The western terminal support 
rate is $2.73 cwt. 
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Farmers Advised on— 


Feeding for Livestock Profits in '58 


By JAMES FE. SHARON 
Veedstufts Staff 

The minds of farmers—-your feed 
customers—are full of questions these 
days. They're looking over their farm 
business operations like never before, 
for ways to iron out the kinks that 
stand in the way of better profit mar- 
gins. Many already have discerned 
that the pressure is on for greater 
production efficiency in 1958 and be- 
yond 

Cattle and lamb feeders, hog pro- 
ducers and laying flock owners have 
been watching closely the predictions 
and suggestions of college livestock 
and poultry specialists and agricul- 
tural economists, as well as head 


buyers of meat packing companies. 

Here are some of the observations 
a group of these experts in the Mid- 
west have made in recent weeks, 
which may help farmers in their area 
push for feeding profits in 1958. Many 
of them will fit “across the board” 
to feeding operations in all parts of 
the country. Feed men will be inter- 
ested in what these college experts 
and others are advising farmers as 
they move into a new year. 

Starting off on a broad note, L. H. 
Simerl, agricultural economist at the 
University of Illinois, counsels farm- 
ers to plan in 1958 for making profits 
in future years. 

“Note the big trends in livestock 


production, and in business general- 
ly,” he suggests. “These trends are 
to bigger operations and fewer oper- 
ators. Decide whether to get out—or 
expand. Make plans and put them 
into operation.” 


AS TO BEEF PRODUCTION: Beef 
again will make up most of the meat 
supply, Prof. Simerl points out. Con- 
sumers want a steady, year-round 
supply, but market supplies are often 
excessive in some seasons, short in 
others. Try to sell in least crowded 
seasons, along these lines, he advised: 
Cows and low grade steers should 
sell best from March through June. 
Commercial and good cattle should 
go best from May to July. Choice 
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cattle should move from July to Oc- 
tober and prime steers from Septem- 
ber through January. 

Many farmers paid more per 100 
lb. for their feeder cattle than they 
may get for the cattle when they are 
fat, Mr. Simerl points out. Profits 
therefore, will have to be made by 
keeping costs of gains low. He urged 
farmers to watch the little things 
and use all the cost-cutters that are 
adapted to their farm conditions 

“Watch the general economic sit- 
uation,” the economist adds. “If seri- 
ous unemployment develops, hurry 
cattle to market. That is, finish them 
out as soon as possible. Don’t try to 
beat the game by selling half-finished 
cattle.” 

Lower Feed Prices 

Francis Kutish, Iowa State College 
agricultural economist, has said 1958 
will be a year of improved feeding 
margins for the western corn belt 
livestock feeder—-but mainly because 
the market is valuing the large sup- 
ply of feed at a lower price than a 
year ago. 

“This means,” he says, “even 
though feed is cheaper this year, it 
will remain important to continue 
feeding balanced rations.” 

He has seen in recent weeks what 
he terms a possible bunching up on 
the cattle market in the spring 
months. There may be price advan- 
tage in heading for the mid- or late- 
winter market—or delaying the feed- 
ing process enough to put them on 
the market in the summer, he 

With feed grains at current prices, 
he states, there is little incentive to 
use “so-called economy feeding pro- 
grams.” Corn priced at $1 or less 
should be used to the maximum to 
finish cattle out, unless the feeder is 
attempting to delay the marketing of 
his cattle to hit a better market, he 
advises farmers. 

Rex Beresford, Iowa State College 
cattle feeding specialist, has observed 
“Such profits as are made from cat- 
tle feeding in the 1957-58 feeding 
year mainly will have to be ‘feeding’ 
or ‘gain’ profits—producing the gains 
for less than they sell for.” 

He figures better grade young cat- 
tle, good to choice calves, or light 
yearlings offer the best prospects. A 
$25 calf can sell as a 1,000-lb. steer 
for around $21 and break even if a 
good feeding job is done, he 
But a 900-lb. steer must have a mar- 
gin to pay out. So must a 700 lb 
plain steer, even though his feeding 
costs may be low. 

Don't neglect feeding the proper 
supplement, he advises, and use the 
proven gain stimulators, such as stil- 
bestrol. 

Quick acceptance of the new treat- 
ments for cattle grubs, sheep screw- 
worm and other parasites was pre- 
dicted by livestock authorities. These 
include the bolus or syringe admin- 
istration of the systemic insecticide, 
Trolene (Dow ET-57), as well as 
backsprays with Bayer 21-199. This 
also indicated interest in the research 
progress toward a feed additive form 
of new treatments. 

From an Armour & Co. head cattle 
buyer, H. V. Major, came this sum- 
mation of buying interests in 1958 
“We expect our greatest interest in 
beef cattle to be steers grading 
choice, weighing 900-1,000 Ib. alive; 
heifers grading choice, 850-950 Ib 
alive. We believe this represents the 
majority of the kind of beef the trade 
desires. We'll also be interested in a 
small percentage of prime steers 
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weighing 1,000-1,200 Ib. alive; prime 
heifers 900-1,100 Ib. alive, plus a fair 
number of steers grading good, 800- 
1,050, and heifers grading good, 700- 
900 Ib. alive.” 

“MEAT TYPE LAMBS” were men- 
tioned for perhaps the first time in 
these discussions on marketing qual- 
ity livestock 

R. B. Stiven, head of the lamb de- 
partment for Swift & Co., Chicago, 
made these timely comments: “Be- 
cause of our national system for dis- 
tributing lamb, Swift's is able to pro- 
cess and merchandise all weights and 
grades of lambs that growers and 
feeders offer for sale. 

“In saying this, however, lamb pro- 
ducers should keep in mind that con- 
sumers largely prefer lamb cuts from 
a 90 to 105 lb. lamb. Because the 
consumer today has numerous other 
kinds of meats from which she can 
choose, plus other alternative foods, 
it is highly essential that lamb pro- 
ducers become consumer 
and, therefore, sharply tailor their 
production to meet her requirements 
and needs 

“In addition, if lamb is to increase 
and/or retain its place in competition 





conscious | 


for the consumer's meat dollar, sheep | 


breeders should immediately embark 
relentlessly on a program to develop 


an efficient feed-converting ‘meat 
type’ lamb.” 
THE PRESSURE FOR MEAT | 


TYPE HOGS, multiple farrowing and 
contract operations made up the high 
points brought out by authorities in 
swine production 

One of the first comments had to 
do with feed: Said Francis Kutish, 
the Iowa State College economist, 
“Even though feed is cheaper, it will 
remain important to continue feed- 
ing balanced rations. It is false econ- 
omy to cut out protein supplement to 
hogs.” 

He agreed with the many current 
observations that more hogs are com- 
ing in '58. The big end of the boost 
seems likely to come in the fall. 

“Feed fast-gaining rations even 
though the cost of that gain is high- 
er than if slower-gaining rations 
were used—there will be a real price 
advantage in getting on the market 
before late fall,” said the economist. 


He expects a greater price differential 
for meat type, over lard type hogs | 


than for the last few years. 

A timely statement on the hog 
situation was voiced by all the spe- 
cialists: Don’t let the temptation to 
overfeed plentiful corn or grain sor- 
ghum get out of hand. Quality pork 
buying is just now swinging into high 
gear and it will take at least 50% 
meat type animals on the market to 
make the system work—to whet con- 
sumer demand and return maximum 
benefits to producers. Only a fraction 
of hogs now being moved fill this re- 
quirement. 

They cited Iowa experiments show- 
ing that meat type hogs are cheaper 
to produce. 

High quality baby pig rations are 
a good buy, said Dr. Damon Catron, 
Iowa State College swine nutrition- 
ist. A baby pig up to 25 Ib. weight, 
needs only 1.5 to 1.75 lb. of feed to 
make each pound of gain. But a 240 
lb. hog is taking over 5 Ib. of feed to 
make each pound of meat—really 
running with the throttle wide open 

Protein level is important in feed, 
he added. Even a gcod meat type hog 
fed a straight corn ration which has 
only about 8% protein will wind up 
on the fat side. Put a lardy type hog 
on a high protein level (16-20%) and 
he'll wind up surprisingly lean 

Multiple farrowing makes a good 
hedge against violent price fluctua- 
tions, hog producers were reminded 
This does not—and should not this 
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year—mean more pigs farrowed over 
the year from the same number of 
sows. Hogmen selling four or five 
times a year generally have received 
$4 to $5 cwt. more than producers 
selling only once. 

They urged producers to study the 
various integrated or contract hog 
production plans now available for 
breeding, feeding and marketing. In 
some cases, such a plan might be a 
good move, both capital-wise and 
risk-wise. 

Advice from Buyers 

Packer buyers had these words for 
hog producers: According to Archie 
White, with Geo. A. Hormel & Co. at 
Fremont, Neb., “The percentage of 
No. 1 hogs is increasing. More nutri- 
tious, lean pork is available to con- 
sumers now than the public has ever 
known. But there are still too many 
No. 3’s and meatless wonders 

“The producer who believes he can 
carry a hog to 270-300 ib. and make 
money is kidding himself. This also 
depresses the future markets. Hor- 
mel wants a meat-type hog, weighing 
200-225 Ib. at an age of 5-5% months, 
containing a high percentage of lean, 
primal cuts.” 

R. M. Dall, head of the pork divi- 
sion of Armour & Co., Chicago, de- 
clared: “We'll be trying harder than 





ever to buy meat-type hogs. We are 
not eager to buy gilts and barrows 
much over 225 lb. Our country buy- 
ing points are now buying all hogs 
on the new grade and merit basis 
The ratio of lean to fat is most im- 
portant in valuing live hogs.” 

Most critical in '58 hog production, 


according to Dr. Catron: Multiple 
farrowings throughout year too 
much seasonality in farrowing, pro- 
duction, marketing, processing hogs. 
Get it by improving out-of-date, in- 
efficient swine housing, equipment 
now on most farms. Too much fat 
pork Producers need meat-type 


higher protein balanced ra- 
weights. They 


breedin 4 


tions, lighter market 


| 
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lack specialization. Enteric disorders 
(causing scours, diarrhea), high mor- 
tality and morbidity (diseased) baby 
pigs are major problems. Poor feed 
conversion throughout life cycle is still 
apparent. A broiler man goes broke 
if he can't produce a pound of meat 
on 2% Ib. feed or less. High take- 
home pay is the rule in non-farm in- 
dustries—so beef has a definite con- 
sumer advantage. The hog problem is 
one of general apathy among most 
hog producers as to the critical sta 
tus of the hog business, compared to 
efficiency of other animal protein pro 
ducing birds, animals.” 


LAYING FLOCK OWNERS had 


| their future operating pattern clear 
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to manufacturers of hog feeds and concentrates 


the first new growth promotant 
for hogs since the antibiotics. 





Agricultural Exper 


feeding of Piperazine Phosphate produces “sign 


gains" and an almost 10-pound higher final weight than 


No. of pigs 
Average initial weight (Ibs.) 


Average daily gain (ibs.).... 


Average final weight (lbs.) 
No. of days on test 


Apart from the higher final weight, a reduction 
in ascarid infestation of 33% was obtained, 
although PIP-FAC was fed at approximately 
one-seventh the level of Piperazine usually em- 


ployed in worming feeds. 


These experiments confirm reports from a lead- 
ing university and an industry research farm 
to the effect that the new antibiotic-anthel- 
mintic, which was also used in test 99A above, 
was “ineffective in increasing gains or im- 
proving feed efficiency” in hogs. They also 
substantiate last year's publication in a leading 
veterinary journal from another experiment 
station which described the continuous admin- 
istration of Piperazine in drinking water to 


PIP-FAC is more economical than the other low-level anthelmintic-antibiotic and 


because Pi 
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EXPERIMENT 99 ———EXPERIMENT 99A——— 
(Low ground, Partly Wooded) (Open Let on High Ground) 
} ' | Basal + & tb. 
Basal ; Basal + 9004 Basal | Basel + 900 qg.; Hygr cin 
Ration | PIP-FAC/Ton Ration | PIP-FAC/Ton | Premix/Ton 
20 20 i 14 ' 16 
25.9 25.6 41.4 40.6 4\.6 
1.57 1.69 146 1.64 |} 1.45 
186.7 197.5 175.6 182.1 :. oa 
102 102 92 92 92 





chickens for the prevention of ascarid (round 
worm) infection: 

After 50 days the controls had gained 
of their initial weight, 


whereas the birds given 350 mgm. 


infestation. 


Piperazine (as the Phosphate covered 
U.S. Patent Appl. 494820). 


Piperazine per gallon of drinking water 

gained 238%, a full 40% more than 

the controls. 
THESE ARE THE FACTS—Make use of them 
by adding to your feeds 2 pounds of PIP-FAC 
per ton (or to concentrates an amount to give 
an equal level in the finished feed) for faster 
growth, higher final weight and lowered worm 
PIP-FAC contains 85 opr 


y our 


is so safe that it is given even to young children, no warning 
statements need to be printed on your feed tags. 
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ly outlined in terms of ABC’s—al- 
though the specialist, Q. B. Kinder of 
the University of Missouri, quickly 
pointed out this was in no case to be 
interpreted that the goals would be 
simple to achieve. 

Here’s the “meat” of his comments: | 

About 180 eggs per hen are neces- | 
sary to break even in commercial egg 
production. If producers can’t do 220- 
240 eggs per pullet housed, they’re 
not in the competition. Breeding of 
the right kind is essential, too. Tested 
strain cross White Leghorn, hybrids, 
tested egg crosses and the best of 
purebred Leghorns are the best 
choices. Producers should use random 
sample egg laying tests as a guide. 

Cull very little in the first 8-10 
months of egg production, he advised 
If breeding, management and feeding 
are correct, the flock won't need early 
culling. 

Death losses must be controlled. 
Buy healthy chicks, avoid stresses 
and vaccinate for Newcastle, bronch- 
itis and fowl pox. 

Enlarge the laying flock to 3,000- 
4,000 hens for high labor efficiency, 
he urged. “A 1,500-hen commercial 
flock won't make a living any more.” 

Fall egg production is important 
Get chicks in February for high fall 
egg prices. These flocks should aver- 
age 50% production or more in the 
fall 

Good feed efficiency can be ob- 
tained only through high production 
and a good ration. Feed costs per 


dozen eggs should be under 18¢, he | 


noted, 

House birds in low cost buildings, 
considering the use of pole types, con- 
finement rearing and use of several 
brooiis per year to make maximum 
use of facilities. 

Integration, he observed, will mean 
larger operations and less profit per 
unit of volume. Producers should con- 
sider integrating within their own op- 
erations. 

Just because all-pullet flocks are 
more profitable doesn't mean that 





60-70% of the yearling hens shouldn't 









ox 





be kept to finish out 14-16 months of 
lay when large eggs are at a pre 
mium. 

Keep down feed wastage. Fili feed- 
ers less than half full and keep after 
rodents with poison baits. 

Light the laying flock to a 14-hour 
day in fall and winter. It pays off 
with more eggs at the season of high 
er prices and more for the entire 
year. 

Market the eggs on a graded basis 
he advised producers. Build up arepu- 
tation for high quality eggs 

Some more important points: Listen 
to what is going on in the poultry 
business; make necessary changes; 
train a second in command to take 
over the business in emergencies; pro- 
ducers should yield to their bette 
judgment in all business matters; and 
they shouldn't let tradition and emo 
tion stand between them and pr 
gress 

— 


DR. C. H. WAITE ILL 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Dr. C 
H. Waite, head of the veterinary de 
partment of Vigortone Products C 
Cedar Rapids, suffered a heart attack 
recently. Latest reports on his con 
dition were that he is recuperating 
well and will return when his condi 
tion permits. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added te the col- 
umn in the current week appear ahead 
of the ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper siot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 


Jan. 14-15—Tennessee Swine Pro- 
ducers and Feeders Conference; Arm- 
ory, Clarkesville, Tenn.; sec., William 
P. Tyrrell, associate animal husband- 
man, Morgan Hall, University of Ten- 


nessee Farm, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Feb. 6-7 — University of New 
Hampshire Poultry Health Confer- 


ence; University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H.; sec., Richard Warren, 
extension poultryman, poultry § de- 
partment. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day, 
University of Nebraska, College of 
Agriculture campus, Lincoln; chm., 
Prof. William J. Loeffel, Department 
of Animal Husbandry. 


1958 

Jan. 6-7— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas; chm., Prof. F. 
W. Atkeson, Department of Dairy 
Husbandry. 

Jan. 7-9—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Keil Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 10-11 — Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 609 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Jan. 13-14—Northwest Retail Feed 
Association; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 14-15 — Elevator 
Business Clinic; Kellogg 
Michigan State University, 
Lansing, Mich.; chm., 
Greenleaf, Continuing Education 
Services, Michigan State University. 


Jan, 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Claypool, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. 

Jan. 21—Nevada Feed Conference, 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


Jan. 21-22—N.D. Poultry Indus- 
tries Convention; Elks Club, Fargo, 
N.D.; chm. B. J. Duke, Poultry Im- 
provement Board, Bismarck, N. D. 


dan. 22-25—Boston Poultry Show; 
Mechanics Bidg., Boston, Mass.; sec., 
Alfred Van Wagenen, Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council, 10 Rut- 
gers Place, Trenton, N. J. 


Jan. 23-25 — New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Town House 
Motel, Santa Fe, New Mexico; asst. 
sec., Parley G. Jensen, P.O. Box 616, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Jan. 27-29—California Dairy Indus- 
tries Assn., University of California, 
Davis, Cal. 

Jan. 27-29 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; headquarters hotel, 
Dinkler Plaza; exec. sec., J. Paul 
Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 

Jan. 29—Arizona Poultry Federa- 
tion; University of Arizona, Tucson; 
chem., M. W. Pasvogel, Poultry 
Science Department, Tucson, Ariz. 

Jan. 30— Illinois Feed Nutrition 


Managers 
Center, 
East 
George G. 





IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICM IN VITAMIN 
SOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMA 


| Conference, 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana; sec., Dr. John H. Byers. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1 — Minnesota Turkey 
Growers Assn., Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., A. E. Eisenmenger, 
2200 University Ave., St. Paul 14, 
Minn. 

Feb. 3-5—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Hotel Marion, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Feb. 4-5— Hoosier Turkey Trot, 
Purdue University Memorial Union, 
West Lafayette, Ind.; chm., Prof. Roy 
E. Roberts, extension poultryman. 


Feb. 6-7—New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference; University Me- 
morial Union Bldg.; chm., Richard 
Warren, extens .n poultryman, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N.H. 

Feb. 6-7—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 


Oorvallis, Ore.; gen. chm., Fred West, 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
college chm., Dr. J. E. Oldfield, De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry. 


Feb. 6-8 — American Dehydrators 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; exec. v.p., Joseph 


Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Feb. 10-11 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference, Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 


Department of Animal Husbandry. 


Feb. 10-11—Poultry & Egg Nation- | 


al Board; Bismarck Hotel, Chicago; 
mgr., Lioyd Hl. Geil, 19 8. Fifth St., 
St. Charles, Ul. 


Feb. 12—Mutual Millers and Feed 
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Animals increase feed utilization 
. and improve their general health, when th 


regulate body heat more easily 
y get plenty of Sterling 


Salt ir their diet. This leads to greater weight gains in beef cattle and 


swine and higher milk production in dairy animal 


Your customers 


prosper. You make money. Everybody benefit 


To help you sell more Sterling Salt, you can get an attractive ‘‘Author- 


ized Dealer” sign . . . plus ad mats for your insertion in local papers 
over your name... plus other effective point-of-sale items. Call or write 
the International Salt Company sales office nearest you for this material 


3 |SELL THESE PROFITABLE STERLING FARM SALT PRODUCTS 











[ Sterling Blusalt Alt f even trace 
mineral led | ] ‘ f produc 
tion 1A Diag ) block ind 

liy 4-lb. Lik 
so18 Sterling Green’ salt er plus 10 
BLOCK phenothiazine f er ct para 
sites livestock. | 
Sterling Granulated Salt ptionally 
pure on to use, | 1 | 5O-lb. bags, 
50-Ib. block t-Ib. Lik 
r 
ea 
Re) 
Want service with your salt? \ aa 
aet=d 
You can get it from International's Ani formation on any of the ‘Sterling’ Salt 
mal Nutrition Department. Located products. You can also get details on the 
Watkins Glen, New York. this depart lepartment ervices from any of Inter 
ment does continuing research into the tiona represe ative 
proper use of salt and trace minerals in gates oprices: ( ( ii; ? 
modern livestock and poultry feeding Orke i is M is Ma 
programs. It’s your department to con 1 — rte ag fer ee 7 
at any time for technical advice on mixing , O-P Pa: P ong 
or feed-formula problems, and for in M I i 





STERLING 


THE WHITTEN CO. 


GRAIN AND SCREENINGS SPECIALISTS 
‘HAD’ WHITTEN 
Canadian Wheat Screenings 
Canadian Oil Screenings 
Milling Buckwheat 
FE 3.0358 


822 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Dealers Assn. winter convention; Ho- 
tel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y.; sec.-treas., 
Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 


Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Feb. 13-14— Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn., Convention 
and Nutrition Conference; Utah State 
University, Logan, Utah; sec., Dr. J 
©. Anderson, Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah. 

Feb, 18-14—~ Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Vakima 
Wash.; sec., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Avenue Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Feb, 14-16—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
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How to assure correct 
trace-mineral balance 


in your livestock and 
poultry feeds... 


I or livestoc k, One of the surest w 
1S 10 Use Ste rling Suy 
Place of plain salt. St 
Blusalt contains 





“ys 
erMIX Blusalt in 
erling Supermis 
the now known 
of seven trace min 
Vital to L00d vrowth and feed 
t tic mney Manganese, ron, sulf ile 
ulfur ©opper, cobalt, iodine 
vine. Thus, you don't have to ny 
(race minerals oy 
eparately when 
Supermix Blusalt 


OMFOECT amounts 
crals 





and 
en 
add then 
you use Sterling 


tory 


ae other Special feed- mixing 
ut products are available fron 
International For swine feeds 
Sterling Swine Supermix Blusalt. It 
COMAINS extra zine to counteract 
Parakeratosis, a disease of zine 
deficiency For broiler and high- 
energy poultry feeds, pet Sterli " 
Gold Bond Blusalt. It contains pa. 
manganese to £uard apainst perosis 















Farm and 
Feed Salt 


In chickens and turkeys 














Tables Showing the 
amounts of these Sterling 
ucts to add to different 
and poultry feeds, and 
analys . 

alysis of each product, are yours 


for the asking 
‘ £ from Inte , 
Salt ¢ ompany nternational 


correct 
Salt prod 
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SCRANTON 2, PA. (Og Dy 
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You have a right to expect your supplier to be | believe a constant flow of original research contributions Certainly you expect competent scientific and technical 
more than just a shipper of ingredients. He must are very important . . . new ideas thoroughly flield-tested help when requested at no cost or obligation to you si bilit 
shoulder more of the ever increasing load. to help improve your products and service. full wholehearted cooperation. t sinin 








Naturally you want dependable products This one | feel deeply about. A supplier and his employees Speaking for myself and everyone here at Pfizer—and 
delivered when promised at a fair price should give freely of their time in serving on industry com- that means ail 10,000 of us—we will do our level best 
backed by strong quality control programs mittees and working to help solve industry problems. to respect these rights you are entitled to. 
I In 
i 1g 
Pfizer is not in the business of manufacturing feeds. valuable additions to the increasing amount of science c ust 
But as a major supplier to the feed industry, we being formulated into today’s feed bags . . . new feeds rH ose 
believe we must share in the cost and responsibility with new sales appeals and new markets—feeds that 5 ou 
of conducting both basic and applied research — of are saving pigs before they are born . . . bringing more é wn 
developing and expanding markets for formula feeds animals to market faster . . . producing more eggs, 
based on the fruits of this research. more regularly, cheaper . . . reducing the number of 
For . . . the feed industry of the future will be faced runts .. . taking the damper off of appetites .. . elimi 
with selling more formula feeds to a shrinking list of nating scours and other costly diseases .. . fighting 
customers— customers fewer in number but larger in bloat . . . putting more meat on ribs and more cur! in 
size and with greater demands upon the feed industry. tails... and fighting shortcomings in environment and 
These demands, this challenge can best be met management conditions such as stress and shipping 
through expanded research, development and promo- fever. 
tion programs—the life lines of the industry in which Having taken this leadership role in the fields of 
we and our families all have a stake. poultry and animal husbandry, the feed industry has 


Research and development have supplied many become an increasingly sought-after source for the , 
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Awe Oo me 


fe you aright to 
bm your supplier? | 





our supplier should share in the cost, sweat and respon- 
bility of developing and promoting new markets, main- 
iining and expanding established markets. 


inswers to farm production problems. Feeders are 
earning to look beyond the price tag on a bag of feed 

. . to think of the extra services and extra returns 
sossible with the new types of formula feed. They are 
urning to the scientists and to the feed manufacturers 
vho bring science to the farm in a feed bag. 

This places an ever-increasing load on the feed man- 
ifacturer—one which he should not be asked to bear 
lone. For any supplier willing to share in the growth 
nd expansion of the formula feed industry must be 
villing to share in the cost and effort of research and 
levelopment . . . in the necessary market-building and 
ducational programs that help sell the concept of 
ormula feeds. 

We at Pfizer are privileged to supply some of the 
cience you put into your feed bags . . . to help with 
nitial development work .. . and to do our part in 
elling the farmer what these new developments mean 
o them. 

In this way, the best can be made even better in the 
ainds of the feeder. For it is only through understand- 
ng... through showing the feeder how the feed in- 
lustry quickly adapts or pioneers in developing new 
esearch techniques . . . that he will appreciate how 
‘our new feeds can attack livestock and poultry disease 
nutritional problems. 


JERRY THOMPSON 
General Sales Manager, Agricultural Sales Division 


This We Believe 


Pfizer, as a major supplier to the feed industry, is firmly dedicated to these principles: 


1. 


TERRAMYCIN « PROCAINE PENICILLIN  VIGOFAC’ VITAMIN A PALMITATE IN GELATIN 


To conduct basic and applied scientific research in cooperation with universities, 
government and industry to help develop new concepts, principles, and feed 
ingredients for livestock and poultry nutrition and disease control. 


When new principles, new feed ingredients are developed, to rigorously test 
them under commercial growing conditions to make certain they are practical 
and economical for both the feeder and the feed manufacturer. 


. From the fruits of this basic and applied research, to develop new and unique 


high quality products that give dependable, uniform results. 


To deliver these products, when promised, at a fair price commensurate with 
their value. 


Where new feed ingredients or feeding methods involve new ideas, to develop 
and undertake in cooperation with feed companies, market-building programs 
to help create an understanding of and demand for formula feeds based on 
these new ideas. 


To do everything else within our power to help increase the service, perform- 
ance, reputation and profits of the feed industry. 





Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


World’s largest producer of antibiotics 


VITAMIN B,, » RIBOFLAVIN « CHOLINE CHLORIDE - CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 


NIACIN - 


THIAMINE - CUSTOM MIXES + POTASSIUM IODIDE - VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 


= - © Teenau 


¥ GRVTRTRACTOLING 





630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W., Atlanta 2 
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sas Oity, Mo.; sec., Dr. Cliff D. Car- 
penter, 2721 N. LaSalle St., Ohicago 
1, tl. 

Feb. 28-26— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec. G. E. 
O'Brien, Ohio St., Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb. 23-25 — Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 


Savoy Hotel, Denver; sec. BK. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 


Feb. 24-27 — Colorado Livestock 
Days; Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; sec., Dr. Sher- 
man 8. Wheeler, directer of the ex- 
periment station. 

Feb. 25-26— Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute Nutrition School for Feed 
Men; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
chm., Paul M. Reaves, professor of 
dairy science. 

Feb. 26-28 — Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Asen.; Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas Olty; exec. v.p., Lloyd 8. Lar- 
son, 20 W. Oth St. Bidg., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

March 12—Distillers Feed Oonfer- 








m 





TRADE MARK 


res 


BRAND 


ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, COin- 
cinnati, Ohio; exec. dir... Lawrence 
E. Carpenter, 1282 Enquirer Bidg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohie. 

March 13-14—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Asen.; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portiand, Ore.; sec., Fenn Mmerson, 
Albany, Ore. 

March 20-21—University of Mary- 
land Nutrition Conference, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; Dr. G. 
Lynn Romoser, Department of Poul- 
try Husbandry, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

April &—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
David D. Jackson, extension poultry- 
man. 

April 17-19—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; chm., Forrest 
Corzine, Charles T. Taylor Co., Los 
Angeles. 

April 23-24—Texas Feed Manufac- 
turers Asen., Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Ben E. Schmitt, 528 
Bewley Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 26-26—Texas Grain & Feed 





Dealers Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Ben M. Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


May 1-3— Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


May 4-5—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; sec., D. A. Meiners- 
hagen, Higgineville, Mo. 

May 10-14—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Superintendents; Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 1115 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 6, 
ill. 

May 21-23—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Dl. 


June 1-3 — Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., mid-summer conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 8-10 — Eastern Federation of 


All Lime “yest trace-mineral 
pre-mixes, both standard and 
custom made, are under rigid. labora- 


tory control. That control begins with the ingredi- 


ents and doesn’t end until the final product has been 
checked. 





Dr. Gustave F. Heuser 


HEADS RESEARCH — The appoint 
ment of Dr. Gustave F. 
research director-consultant for the 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. was an- 
nounced recently. (Feedstuffs, Dec 
14, page 4.) The widely-known poultry 
scientist retired recently from Cor 
nell University after 42 
service to the school. He was the 
third person in the U.S. to receive a 
Ph.D. in poultry science. The Stone 
Mountain Grit Co. produces Stonemo 
poultry grit. Research personnel of 
the firm, under Dr. Heuser’s direction, 
will evaluate various theoretical and 
specific techniques and provide in 
formation to nutritionists, feed man 
ufacturers and poultrymen 


Heuser as 


years of 





Feed Merchants; Whiteface Inn, 
Whiteface, N.Y.; exec. dir., Austin 
W. Carpenter, Box 66, Sherburne, 
N. Y. ; 

June 9-11—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials; 
Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec.-treas., Bruce Poundstone, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

June 10-12 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Auditorium, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; exec. sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 16-18 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists, Chateau Lau- 
rier, Ottawa, Canada; sec., G. M. 
Barnhart, Missouri Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 27-30—Canadian Feed Manu 
facturers Assn.; Murray Bay, Quebec; 
Conv. sec., Rachel Beauchamp, 110 St. 
Paul Street, East, Montreal, Canada. 

June 28-July 1 — Georgia Feed 
Assn.; General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wi- 
mington Island, Savannah, Ga.; sec.- 
treas., Will L. Kinard, 3240 Peach- 
tree Rd. Bidg., Atlanta 5. 

July 22-25— American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Cleveland Aud- 
itorium (Ohio); convention mgr., Ed 
G. Gray, 521 E. 68rd St., Kansas City 


Because of Lime Crest’s complete laboratory control 10, Mo. 


Oct. 7-9 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 14-16 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., 
L. E. Bopst, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


—__—~o- 


(both chemical and spectrographic methods are used) 
the feed manufacturer who uses Lime Crest trace- 
mineral pre-mixes need not worry that his feeds con- 
tain too little or too much of the trace minerals his 


nutritionist has specified. 


HEADS DRUG GROUP 
ST. LOUIS FE. Ted Mar 
Chemical Co., was elected 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES |i the Associated Drax & Ch 


Industries of Missouri at the 
Made by zation’s annual meeting 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 





World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 





In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed ingredient Merchants 


P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q 























College Suggests 
Poultrymen Mix 
Their Own Feeds 


KINGSTON, R. 1.—The University 
of Rhode Island extension service re- 
cently suggested home-mixing of 
feeds as one “approach to operating 
a poultry farm at substantially lower 
costs.” 

Writing in a college bulletin, Thom- 
as C. Higgins, extension poultry spe- 
cialist, said: “To suggest farm mixirg 
here in Rhode Island, where for near- 
ly 30 years the virtues of ready- 
mixed feeds have been advocated, ap- 
pears to be almost heresy. But things 
change. To farmers who never mixed 
feed this might appear to be quite 
an undertaking. But, to old timers 
who mixed by scoop shovel, the effi- 


cient %- or 1-ton screw-type mixer 
makes the job look comparatively 
easy. 


“We have been mixing our own ra- 
tions here for over 25 years with this 
type of mixer. A grower using possi- 
bly as low as 200 tons a year might 
consider mixing his own rations. It 
doesn’t take a great deal of labor to 
mix four or five tons a week. A 
rough, approximate cost of mixing 
our excellent New England College 
Conference rations shows that they 
can be mixed at between $60 and $70 
per ton on ingredient cost. 

“In farm mixing there are 
ber of considerations, such 
age, the mixer, rations, financing, 
ete. The extension service and poul- 
try department staff will 
those who may be interested in home 
mixing. It’s being done here in New 
England, and in the broiler areas of 
the South by increasing numbers of 
poultrymen.” 


Strong Cattle Market 
Expected to Hold 


SAN FRANCISCO — Higher meat 
prices will continue at least until late 
next spring, predicts E. Floyd Forbes, 


a num- 
as stor- 
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UNLOADS ALL TYPES 
OF BULK FEEDS 


FAST 


You'll like the way the new Simonsen 
Bulkmatic delivers any type of bulk 
feed where you want it . with less 
time and effort 

Simonsen engineering improvements in- 
clude unloading auger that works in 
folded or extended positions 
variable speed bottom auger that won't 
crush pellets hydraulic drive. Std. 
7 ton capacity. Other sizes available 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. FS QUIMBY, IOWA 
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president and general manager of the 
Western States Meat Packers Assn. 

Mr. Forbes said he sees no end to 
the rising trend, which started in 
mid-October, before the end of April 
Primary reason for the spiral is the 
shortage of choice meat animals, he 
stated. Another is the breaking of the 
drouth in the Southwest, which has 
caused the cattlemen to stock up 
their ranges and hold cattle back 
from the market. 

The shortage has sent the price of 
choice fed steers in California from 
$21.50@23.50 cwt. on the hoof in 
October to a current range of $24@ 


26. In December, 1956, the price 
range was $20@22. 
On December 9 there were only 


312,337 head of cattle in California 
feed lots, a drop of 21% from a year 
ago, Mr. Forbes pointed out. He 
added that additional feeder cattle to 
restock feed lots are scarce and will 
continue to be scarce until at least 
late in the spring. Much the same | 
situation affects lambs, he said 











Conversion to 


PACAL 


HARD FACED HAMMERS 
drops grinding costs 39% 


A six months test of PACAL 
Hard Faced Hammers at 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 
showed substantial reduction in 
replacement and downtime costa. 
Netting a saving of 39.3% 

on overall milling costs, 

Why don't you switch to PACAL 
Hard Faced Hammers too? 


PAPER-CALMENSON and CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St. adjoining Highway 36, 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota, Phone Midway 6-9456 
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What's Ahead for the Feed Industry? 


Long Term Trends 


Short Range Prospects 


@ By Dean McNeal 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


LONG RANGE TRENDS: 

Let's first consider a few long range 
trends developing in the feed indus- 
try. These are almost certain to be 
of importance to us and will cause us 
to change, to some extent, those 
things which we are now doing if we 
want to continue to progress as an 
industry and as individual companies. 

Greater Protein Consumption: One 
of the trends is that toward greater 
consumption of high-protein foods. 
This is illustrated in Table 1, which 
shows how civilian per capita con- 
sumption of meat, milk and eggs has 
climbed, while per capita use of grain 
products and potatoes has declined. 

Consumers—not the government 
finally decide what farmers can pro- 
duce profitably 

The life expectancy of a newborn 
baby is now 70 years. And it may be 
noted that protein foods are con- 
sumed by older people 

This general protein trend is im- 
portant to the formula feed industry 

Much more meat, milk and eggs 
are now consumed. The consumption 
will be further emphasized by fur- 
ther increases in population 

Population Growth: It is now being 
forecast that there will be 47 million 
more persons in this country in 1970 
than there are today. 


TABLE 1. Per Conte Consumption—U 5S. 
(Civilian) 


1964 % 

1920 1966 of 1920 
eo 
Red meat, ib 134.2 166.8 124 
Dairy products, ib 434.4 472.0 109 
Eggs, No. of 296.0 369.0 126 
Chicken meat, ib 13.5 243 160 
Turkey meet, ib 1.6 6.1 340 
Wheat and corn, ib 220.5 138.1 43 
Potatoes, ib 138.0 100.0 "3 

TABLE 2. Population—vU.5. 

1970 % 1970 

Estimate to 1965 
(millions) % 
North Atlantic 61.0 122 
South Atlantic 29.5 132 
Bast North Central 444 132 
West North Centra! 17.4 7 
South Central 12.5 iW? 
Wert 35.1 162 
Tota! 209.9 129 








| stock 


The size of the population increases 
can be emphasized by realizing that 
U.S. population is increasing each 
year by about the number of persons 
in Iowa today 

Where increases will occur 
is a very important consideration. 
Table 2 shows how some regions- 
such as the West, east north central 
area and south Atlantic region—are 
expected to increase in population by 
greater percentage amounts than oth- 
er regions 

Specialization: A major develop- 
ment of importance to the feed in- 
dustry is the trend toward specializa- 
tion in feeding operations. The trend 
is toward bigger specialized feeders 
and away from small diversified feed- 


these 





the family farm will stay with us as 
long as it is an efficient operation. 
This suggests fewer farms. 

The trend toward bigger produc- 
tion units is typified by the figures in 
Table 3. This shows changes in milk 
cow numbers in Wisconsin for 1950- 
54, hog numbers in Iowa and chick- 
ens sold in Pennsylvania during the 
same period. 

As can be seen, the number of 
farms actually declined significantly 
during this four-year period, while 
the number of milk cows, hogs and 
chickens increased. This means that 
the number of cows, hogs and chick- 
ens on each farm increased substan- 
tially. 

This greater specialization results 
in: 

(a) Bigger production units. 

(b) Fewer feeders—each feed cus- 
tomer becomes more important. 

(c) More efficient farm manage- 
ment. Feeding becomes a factory- 
type operation. Emphasis is put on 
lower cost, with such things as more 
bulk feed and more special-built 
feeds and concentration of “know- 





The year ahead should be one of good volume for the 
feed industry, with some variations among different 
classes of poultry or livestock. However, individual 
feed men must recognize and keep abreast of changes 
in feeding practices and really "sell" and serve to hold 
their part of the total volume. It is important fo re- 
member that long range trends—such as more speci- 


alization in feeding 


ions—occur one year at a 


time and will be felt significantly in the year ahead. 





ing operations. This trend is now 
gaining speed. 

While there will always be smaller 
diversified feeding operations, all re- 
cent experience points to even great- 
er specialization in the future. 

There is much talk about the dis- 
appearance of the family farm, Actu- 
ally, this is not likely to happen. 
However, the family farm must con- 
tinue to increase in size as long as 
technological improvements make it 
practical for one man to handle more 
and more land and more units of live- 
and poultry. In other words, 
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how.” These specialized feeders keep 
books; they know their cost-return 
ratios. Every feeder, in effect, has 
his own testing farm. 

(d) Farmers are rapidly becoming 
big businessmen. Economics will no 
longer permit farming as just a “way 
of life.” The increase in farm assets 
per farm, shown in Table 4, is indica- 
tive of the trend. 

(e) A trend toward livestock and 
poultry being produced closer to the 
center of consumption. This—a devel- 
opment which is, of course, of im- 
portance to the feed business—is par- 
ticularly true of dhiry and poultry 
production. Table 5 shows production 


TABLE 3 
Milk Cows—Wisconsin 
% 1954 
1960 1954 to 1950 
eo 
No. of cows 1,217,596 1,297,048 106 
No. of farms 124,977 105,714 65 
Hogs—lowa 
No. of hogs 10,716,220 13,263,683 124 
No. of farms 203,159 192,933 95 
Chickens Sold—Pennsylvania 
No. of chickens. .27,532,016 38,911,697 14! 
No. of farms 146,887 128,876 68 











TWINE - WIRE HEADQUARTERS 


J.C. SHUFORD COMPANY 
The RELIABLE SOURCE for ALL YOUR NEEDS on: 


* EUROPEAN BALER and BINDER TWINE—"Dutch King", “Volto”, “Shuco™, 
“Red Setter” 
Also twine especially made for tyieg roend bales. 

* MEXICAN BALER and BINDER TWINE—"Bulidog", “Modelo” 


* DOMESTIC BALING WIRE—''Shuco™ 


“I, it's tied soe Shuford’ 


216 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Dean McNeal 


AUTHOR—Dean McNeal is vice pres- 
ident in charge of the feed division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Mr. McNeal and the business analy- 
sis department of Pillsbury are well 
known for their analyses and fore- 
casts of economic trends. Mr. Mc- 
Neal joined Pillsbury in 1947 as direc- 
tor of the business analysis depart- 
ment and later became a vice presi- 
dent of the company. Earlier he was 
head of the agricultural forecasting 
division of Ralston Purina Co. and 
was on the staff of Kansas State Col- 
lege. The accompanying article is 
adapted from a talk given by Mr. Mc- 
Neal in November at the Illinois Feed 
Assn. meeting. He outlines some long 
range trends important to the feed 
industry and then presents some fore- 
casts on the short range feed supply, 
demand and price outlook, including 
prospects for formula feed demand 
for poultry, hogs and dairy and beef 
cattle. 


trends in certain with milk 
cows and layers up in California, for 
example, but down in the central U.S 
This same general trend of produc 
tion closer to population centers or 
centers of consumption also is true 
within states. This development de- 
mands increased efficiency on the part 
of midwestern livestock and poultry 
producers and those serving them if 
they are to compete effectively 

(f) A trend toward greater use of 
trucks and waterways for transpor- 
tation of ingredients and finished 
feeds. This means the pull on ingredi- 
ents will be different. 

Government Programs and Future: 
Comments on this aspect of future de- 
velopments must be a guess. How- 
ever, certain facts can guide us in 
our appraisal. 

(1) The old farm program is out- 
moded. People are consuming more 
proteins—less cereals. 

(2) The farm vote is becoming 
more divided between grain farmers 
and livestock farmers. Grain prices 
represent a cost-of-production item 
for an increasing number of farmers 
There is less farmer interest in high 
grain supports. 

(3) The consumer vote 
to gain in importance relative to the 
farm vote as the urban population in- 
creases and the farm population de- 
creases. 


SHORT RANGE OUTLOOK: 


General Economic Outlook: During 
the past few months, the 
pulse has been having a rough time 
beating smoothly. Such slow-down pe- 
riods are healthy and actually 


areas, 


continues 


business 


nec- 





TABLE 4. Farm Assets Per Farm 
Year Assets per farm 
1940 $ 8.243 
1950 25,566 
1954 33,4644 
1955 34.104 
TABLE 5. Production Trends 
Per Cent 1956 Is of 1950 (Jan. 1) 
Milk cows Layers 
East Coast 105 95 
Centra! 95 79 
California , 110 itt 








This is how vitamin E 


comes fo you 


This is the supplement that makes the vitamin E content of 
your finished feeds a sure thing. With the vitamin in the 
stable d-alpha-tocophery! acetate form, it holds its po- 
tency through heat, long storage, and the effects of other 
feed ingredients 


" 


Myvamix 
handle as anything in your mill. We put the vitamin on a 
dry, non-dusting soy meal base that mixes evenly 


throughout your feed without fuss or bother 


Vitamin E is the supplement that's as easy to 


It's the supplement you can count on for a consistent 20,000 
International Units of Vitamin E per pound. And the 
Myvamix protection costs only a few dimes per ton of 
your product. 

For information or a quotation on Myvamix Vitamin 
E Feed Supplement, call the distributor nearest you, or 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales 
offices: New York, Chicago, and Memphis « Charles 
Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto 


producers of | 
Myvamix vitamin E 

Distillation Products Industries 

is «division Eastman Kodak Company 
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BIGGER FARMS—Part of the big change in agriculture—the trend toward 
fewer but larger farm units—is illustrated in thie chart. It shows how the 
feed man's customers are becoming bigger and more specialized. The average 
U.S. farm is 68 acres larger than in 1940, From 1940 to 1954, the number of 


farms decreased by 


1.3 million while the average acreage rose 39%. The 


number of commercial farms decreased from 4.3 million in 1940 to 8.1 million 
in 1954. Farms with a value of sales of more than $5,000 accounted for 79% 


of total farm sales in 1054, 





essary if our capitalistic economy is 
to survive 
Now, here 
about what 
months: 
(a) The index of industrial produc- 


are a few statements 
has happened in recent 


tion probably the best individual 
measure of plant output—has shown 
definite signs of leveling off for the 


past nine months. In August, the in- 
dex stood at 144, only one point above 
last year’s figure 

(b) One major factor contributing 
to our recent boom was spending for 


new plants and equipment. Although 


these expenditures should hit new 
highs this year, they have recently 
fallen well behind earlier expecta 
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with | 
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tions. A few instances of large com- 
panies cutting back on expansion 
plans are found in General Electric, 
Ford Motor Co. and Aluminum, Ltd. 

(c) The problem of over-capacity 
is nothing new to most of us in the 
flour and feed milling business. How- 
ever, capacity is now exceeding pro- 
duction in many areas. For example, 
the auto industry has been running 
at about 65% of capacity, steel at 
iround 82% and copper in the neigh- 
borhood of 75% 

(d) Total personal income for Au- 
gust stood at a record high of $347.3 
billion on annual rate. This rep- 
resents an increase of approximately 


an 


| $18 billion during the past 12 months 
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There seems to be nothing in this 
area to become bearish about. This 
is important in food demand. 

(e) Since the first of 1957, unfilled 
factory orders have dropped substan- 
tially, whereas during the same peri- 
od last year they increased approxi- 
mately $6 billion. Up to the recent 
reversal, unfilled orders had been on 
a continued upward trend for 24 
months. This shift in atmosphere is 
believed to be a definite danger sig- 
nal and makes inventory figures much 
more alarming 


We believe there is a very good 
chance of a moderate downturn: in 
business conditions. In our opinion, 
this downturn has already started 


and will last from 12 to 18 months. 

We expect this recession (not de- 
pression) to be slightly more serious 
than the 1954 drop but probably not 
quite so bad as the one in 1949. There 
probably are enough economic cata- 
lysts as well as many regulations and 
controls in our monetary and fiscal 
policy to prevent another 1929 “bust.” 

The long-term trend is still an in- 
flationary one 

So much for the general economic 
outlook. Although a slight recession 
seems imminent, the expanding popu- 
lation and high consumer incomes 
should insure a good market for food 
commodities during the coming 
months 

In our opinion, the nearby expected 
setback is no more than a stepping 
stone to a much improved standard 
of living expected over the long run 

Feed Supplies: Total feed supplies 
are at record levels. The current 1957- 
58 feeding year started off with a 
record supply of feedstuffs available. 
This is true of both feed grains and 
proteins. The 1957 production of oil- 
seed meals should be up slightly from 
the previous year. There should be a 











animal 


small increase in supply of 
proteins during the 1957-58 market- 
ing year as a result of increased hog 
marketings. The supply of low pro- 
tein by-products will be about the 
same as last year. 

Feed Prices: Feed prices have re- 
cently been at or very near their low 
for the next several months. Because 


of large supplies, the seasonal ad- 
vance is expected to be below nor- 
mal. Composite feed prices during the 
November-April period should aver 
age 3-5% below last year. 

November-April corn prices are ex 
pected to average 8-12% below th 
1956 level. In spite of the smaller 
corn production, the large carryover 
and supply of minor feed grains will 
act as a ceiling over corn pri As 
a result of the large amount of corn 
in Chicago, futures prices will be un 
able to advance very far. Al the 
government has large quantities of 
corn in inventory which will con 
tinue to find its way into the market 
place. 

Minor feed grain prices during the 


next few months are expected to av- 
erage below last year’s levels. This 
reduction is mainly the result of the 
sharp decline expected in grain sot 
ghum prices. In spite of a larger crop, 


oats prices should hold at about the 
same levels as last year. No major 
change is expected in barley prices 
Oilseed meal prices are expected to 
average very slightly higher than last 
year during the next months. Dur- 


ing this period a year ago, the export 
demand for soybean oil was e 
tionally good. This put pressurs 
soybean meal prices. We do not ex- 
pect an equal amount of pres 
year. Also, the reduction in the cot 
ton crop should contribute to the 
slightly higher level. 
Millfeed prices are expected to a 


cep 
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for a clean house; a SAFE house... 


surROWS VACUUM CLEANERS 


These reliable, well-made cleaners 
and blowers are specially designed 


for grain, feed and seed operations. 
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TORNADO PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC BLOWER 

Highly adaptable, easy to handle. 
Powerful blast for blowing or suc- 
tion . ideal for cleaning motors, 
fixtures, equipment. Convertible for 
spraying fumigant. 


CLEANER 


DOYLE VACUUM ® 


for hazardous locations in ele- 
vators, mills, plants, seed 
houses. Meets Underwriters’ specifi- 
cations for Class 2, Group G and 
Class 1, Group D atmospheres. 










TORNADO HEAVY DUTY 


Powerful, efficient, industrial type, 
for every cleaning job, floor to 
ceiling. Picks up liquids as well as 
dust and dirt. Easy-rolling 12-gal. 
tank, many other features. 





Especially 


Write for Our New 200 Page Catalog No. 10—It Shows Our 
Complete Line of Testing, Handling and Processing 


Equipment for Grain, Feed and Seed 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1316 C Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 











erage 15-20% below last year during 
the November-April period. The large 
supply of feed grains plus the appar- 
ent long-term trend away from using 


millfeed in high-energy feeds will 
bring about the anticipated reduc- 
tion. 


Feed Demand: The demand for feed 
will vary by class of poultry or live- 
stock. 

Hogs: Following a decline in hog 
production in 1956, the hog cycle has 
now turned upward. Figures on the 
1957 fall pig crop may show a 2-4% 
increase. The government has been 
estimating a 1958 spring pig crop 
7% above 1957; we feel the spring 
pig crop will be up more than 7%. 


Any per capita decrease in hog | 


consumption in the near future will 


probably be more than offset by the | 


expected population increase. 


Hog prices were expected to hold | 


above year-earlier levels until late 
December. For the next three months, 
prices should average about the same 
as the previous year. However, dur- 
ing April-September, 1958, prices will 


duced number of cattle in feed lots, 
the commercial feed demand will be 
below the previous year’s levels. 
Feeding profits in 1958 are expected 
to be below 1957 as a result of the 
high cost of feeders. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

1. There are some problems ahead, 
but they are problems associated with 
a healthy and aggressive competitive 
situation. 

2. While the year ahead should be 
one of good volume for the feed in- 
dustry, individual companies must 
recognize and keep abreast of chang- 





es in feeding practices and really 
“sell” and serve to hold their part 
of the total. 
The most important thing is to re- 
| member that long range trends oc- 
cur one year at a time. Long term 
trerds toward greater specialization 
and more emphasis on proteins will 
| be felt significantly during the com- 
ing year. 
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probably be substantially below the | 


favorable levels reached in 1957. 
Any time hog producers get into 
price trouble, it is soon reflected in 


commercial feed sales. Although the 
numbers will be up, the total hog feed 


tonnage is expected to be down 
slightly for the next year 

Broilers: Prices below production 
costs are indicated. Recent 


ments cannot be maintained without | 


further price declines. Record mar- 
ketings of broilers are expected to 
continue through January. Some 
improvement in broiler prices is ex- 
pected in early 1958, although price 
levels are not expected to equal the 


1957 price levels during the first quar- | 


| Packaging Operation 


ter. 

As a result of the large broiler 
numbers, the volume of feed sold 
should be large. 

The long-term outlook for broilers 
is good since this meat is most com- 
petitive from a _ cost-of-production 
standpoint. 


Eggs: The price outlook is good 


through April. The sharp cut in chick- | 
ens raised in 1957 will probably re- | 
sult in a 3 to 4% reduction in the | 


number of potential layers on farms 
on Jan. 1. 

The egg-feed ratio is expected to 
stay above a year earlier for the next 
several months. This is the result of 
lower feed prices and higher egg pric- 
es. 

In spite of the reduction in num- 
bers, laying mash sales for the next 
several months should be only slight- 
ly below a year earlier because of 
more profitable laying flock opera- 
tions. 

Turkeys: Partially as a result of 
the false security that growers re- 
ceived in 1956 when the government 
supported turkey prices, the 1957 tur- 
key production was up 5%, resulting 
in poorer turkey prices in 1957. Num- 
bers in 1958 probably will be the 
same to down slightly when com- 
pared with 1957. 

Milk: No major change is expect- 
ed in milk cow numbers—probably 
slightly reduced. Milk prices in the 
next months will average about the 
same as a year ago. 

Dairy feed volume is expected to 
continue to be good. However, a large 
roughage supply and good pasture 
will probably prevent any increase in 
feed tonnage. 

Beef Cattle: The number of cattle 
on feed on Oct. 1 was down 11% from 
a year earlier. As a result of the re- 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Veeds and Veeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discoyv- 
ries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this tnd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments, The numerous experiments are suam- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, inclading B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $ 

composition aad digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds 9.50 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Leonard A. Maynard 


It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and also 
the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, ete., can 
heip in raising healthier, more productive animals $ 

474 pages, 77 ilustrations and tabies 7 50 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 
By Roscoe R. Snapp 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, ete. Includes a report 
of hundreds of feeding experiments, Has a special chapter on sterility by Dr. 
Marry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary $ 

medicine, University of Illinois. 641 pages 6 50 


USE OF ANTIBIOTICS IN AGRICULTURE (1956) 


Proceedings of the First National Conference 


Held under the Auspices of the Agricultural Beard and the Agricultural Kesearch 
Inatitute, National Academy of Sciences, National - ag h Council, Oct. 19-21, 
vreword by L. A. Maynard, chapters are se , presided over by C. F. 
Damon Catron, H. D. Hranion, J. OG lorsfall and W. W. Spink. A 


of scientific papers and panel discussions by 
nm the field $2.50 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for arket, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences, It tell f the many jobs to 

he done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations 6.85 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Hased on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, and much 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pro 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use 36 50 
profitably by the stadent and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages ° 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 
4th Edition (1955) 


By W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois 
Part 1-—Dairy Varming; Part %—Selection and Breeding; Part 3-—PFeeding; Part 4 
Maneging; Part 56-—Vinancial Aspects; Part 6-—-Milk Secretion; Care and Mer- 
Part 7-—Producing KRoughages; Part &—Providing Good Buildings; 
The Putare of Dairying. A recognized text of great value 34 75 
to all engaged in dairying, especially to students . 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and those 
in auxiliary services to them, Cevers history and development of the industry, its 
distribution, adaptation and future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and jadging, breeding, feeding, grains and high energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-product feeds, pastures, buildings and 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, $5 00 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illustrations e 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1/957) 


By T.J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


, teachers of animal hushe 
agents, nutritioniate 1 workers in veterinary f 
head of the Department of Animal “ry, & mm vr of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Producti« d the Swine Nutrient 
Kequirements Committee of the Nation Research Council, The book tnelades 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine $5 00 
10) pages, 47 tables, 46 ilustrations . 
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SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and 36 50 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 408 pages, 65 illustrations 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 
A practical ewine raiser's handbook, Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 


and haadling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home 56 25 
use, 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables . 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1/957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic present tion of production, formulation and medication. Designed 

. thousands of terms. Valuable to ranches 
, utilization of plant as pasture, 
1 feed product (meal, bran, grit, 
nedicated feeds, mineral feed- 
nicals of importance to ctock- 








silage, hay, ete., 
onke, ete.) Explar 
stuffs, trace elements, growth stimulants and ch 
men and poultry growers. Useful to feed manufacturers, tritionists 8 00 
students of animal biology, etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding . 
























THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK (1956) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


Intended for stockmen, those who counsel with stockmen and for teachers in 
animal agriculture. Firet 120 pages particularly of interest to feed trade, as 
breeding and feeding of livestock are covered. Other chapters have to do with 
judging, management, marketing, etc. The 1956 edition is the fourth printing, 
indicating strong demand for this guide. 598 pages, well 5g. 50 
illustrated, many tables. A practical handbook 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK, New 3rd Edition 


A publication of the Iowa State College Press 
Twenty big sections cover all phases of farming, including livestock, the dairy 
herd, livestock disease prevention, dairy preducts, poultry and poultry diseases 
agricultural engineering, soils and crops, weed control, plant disease control, pest 
control and other valuable heips to the farmer, feed and fertilizer $3 50 
dealer, etc. 387 pages, with many illustrations in color . 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small bat absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con 
tent of over @ feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best, deficiency diseases; also re 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $ 

207 pages, hard binding 4.00 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S.Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 
A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash 
and grain futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain follow 
ing its purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the 
establishing of price even before the crop is planted, the role of the university 
protessor in the grain trade. This authoritative book will become the leading 
reference book on this subject for farmers, county agents, legislators, 6 00 
foreign buyers, government personnel, teachers, etc. 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by employing 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types of feed 
to be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and management $7 95 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


1,500 pages, 133 illustrations, of practical, factual information for feed manufac 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- $ 50 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan 
ning and building poultry plant to preparing poultry products for market. Breed 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disease control, incubation; 36 50 
it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising e 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Kighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and $5 00 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. . 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; a practical guide to hatchery operation for the experienced and inex 
perienced, Covers all phases of the business, including advertising, selling, office 
procedures, labor costs, equipment, chick selection, $7. 00 
sexing, etc. 350 pages, well illustrated ... wa awh ced 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 148 illustrations, based on practical experience, brings ppt helps 
for choosing breeds, increasing broiler and egg production, building range 
shelters, estimating egg output, buying feed, $5 75 
GEES 66Gbbeb occc ch vcrseesecceevestes = EP eT . 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A thorough revision of this reliable work on cage laying plants. Newly illustrated 
and broadened in scope with addition of Professor Dale F. King as co-author 
More about feeding-results of experiments with caged layers. The importance of 
protein and energy levels for the highly bred  weeeeed $5 00 
stock, 304 pages, 176 illustrations, cloth bound eetee . 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, feeding 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their prevention $ 

and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ; 7 00 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 
formulation. A practical handbook for practical men. $ 
208 pages, cloth bound 3.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK (1/957) 


Annual statistical compilation, giving information about milling, grain, foreign 
markets, baking, feeding materials and poeaaseae. A standard $ 
guide for over forty years, 144 pages , 2.00 
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General Provisions for 1958 Acreage 


Reserve of Soil Bank Announced 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the genera] provisions which 
will govern participation in the acre- 
age reserve of the soil bank for 
spring-planted basic crops for 1958 
production 

Agreements to put fall-seeded win- 
ter wheat in the reserve were signed 
earlicr in the year. General provi- 
sions of the program, as announced 
at that time for winter wheat, will 
apply to the spring-planted crops. 


The acreage reserve is the part of | th 
| winter wheat acreage reserve will 


the soil bank under which farmers 
agree to reduce their current year’s 
acreage of upland cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice and tobacco below their 


established acreage allotments, in re- | 


turn for payments designed to main- 
tain net income for land put in the 
program. The other phase of the soil 
bank, the conservation reserve, helps 
farmers shift general cropland to 
conservation uses under contracts 
running for three, five or 10 years 


Highlights of Program 

Highlights of the 1958 acreage re- 
serve program and principal changes 
from 1957 include: 

PAYMENT RATES. Per acre pay- 
ment rates for the 1958 program are 
somewhat higher for most crops than 
those which were in effect for 1957. 

PREMIUM RATES. Farmers who 
took part in the 1957 acreage reserve 
will be paid a 10% premium above 
the 1958 compensation rate estab- 
lished for their farms if they put 
the identical land in the 1958 pro- 
gram. 

ELIGIBLE CROPS. “Allotment” 
acres of spring wheat, corn, upland 
cotton, rice and tobacco are eligible 
for the 1958 acreage reserve. (These 








are the same crops which were eligi- | 


ble in 1957.) 
SIGN UP PERIOD. The sign up 


period for the 1958 acreage reserve | 


will open on Jan. 13 and will close 


March 7, 1958. For the early cotton | 


area of Texas and the early tobacco | 


area of Florida, permission will be 


granted to begin the sign up at an 


earlier date 
GOALS. The tota] goal for basic 
crops in the 1958 acreage reserve is 
from 11.5 to 14.5 million acres. 
SOIL BANK BASE. A soil bank 
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base will be established for all farms | 
taking part in the 1958 acreage re- 
serve. This will be the total crop 
acreage figure for the farm, based | 
primarily on production history for 
1956 and 1957. Total harvested acre- 
age in 1958 must be reduced below 
this base by the number of acres 
placed in the soil bank. A similar 
soil bank base has been in effect for 
the conservation reserve since that 
program was started. Farms that al- 
ready have a base established under 
the conservation reserve or the 1958 


use it for participation in the 1958 
acreage reserve for spring-planted 
crops. 

$3,000 LIMIT. There will be a lim- 
it of $3,000 on the total of acreage 
reserve payments which can be made 
to any one producer, as required by 
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LOAD or UNLOAD BULK FEED 
with the PAMCO BACK SAVER 


Attach this inexpensive AUGER UNIT to a grain box and 
you can handle any feed in bulk! 


Ideal for hoist trucks 
Complete hydraulic operation 
Can load as easily as unload 


Will handle bulk feed grain 
or pellets 


®@ Minimum breakage of pellets 


Conversion units can be meunt 
ed on your present grain box. 


For Complete Information Write: 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 
KEOTA, IOWA 


PHONE: ME 63071 
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Are you sure 






your feeds contain 






adequate 
Vitamin K? 







How do you know? Is there a practical way of testing 
the amount of vitamin K in your poultry feed once il is 
bagged? Is the vitamin K you now use adequate and 
completely usable? 


You can be sure how much vitamin K your poultry 
feeds contain when you use KLOTOGEN F® 
soluble vitamin K analog. With KLoTOGEN F you 
know how much vitamin K you're putting into your 
feeds. Every lot is quantitatively assayed before it 
leaves Abbott Laboratories. 

The high energy of today’s poultry rations also 
means poultry get less natural vitamin K. Because it 


, the water 





cannot be stored in the body, vitamin K must be 
supplied every day to avoid deficiencies. 

For this reason, feed manufacturers from coast-to- 
coast have found that by adding KLOTOGEN F, the 
water-soluble form of vitamin K, they can be sure 
their poultry feeds contain adequate, absorbable levels 
of this essential anti-hemorrhagic vitamin. 

Laboratory tests have proved KLOTOGEN F, the 
versatile vitamin K form, 3 to 6 times more effective 
than fat-soluble forms. High prothrombin levels are 
maintained, even during times of dubbing, debeaking, 
enteritis, over-medication, etc. And when high-level 
sulfa medications are used, this superiority is up to 
10 times greater. 

KLOTOGEN F is a more potent and more absorbable 
form of vitamin K. For just a few cents per ton of 
finished feed, you and your customers can be sure 
your poultry feeds contain and are supplying ade- 
quate, usable levels of vitamin K .. . even during 
times of stress. 

For full information about KLotTocen F, the supe- 
rior vitamin K analog, write or call Abbott Labora- 
tories, Chemical Sales Division, North Chicago, III. 
Why wait... do it today! 


®KLotTOGEN F — Stabilized Menadione Sodium Bisulfite, Abbott; 
U.S. Patent No, 2367302 


Beth cicndvatiee 


Manufacturers of Pro-Gen® (Areanilic Acid, Abbott) 
poultry and ewine feed additive 7119401 
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the controlling legislation. This lim- 
it applies to each producer with re- 
gard to each farm he operates or in 


which he has an interest and share 
in the crop 
TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE. 


There is a limit of $590 million on 
total funds available for the 1958 
acreage reserve programs—a reduc- 
tion by Congress from the $750 mil- 


lion available for this part of the 
soil bank as provided by the orig- 
inal act 

Commenting on the 1958 acreage 
reserve program for spring-planted 


crops, Mr. Benson said, “The acre- 
age reserve program is an important 


selves of the opportunity to use the 
program in taking part of their allot- 
ments out of production in 1958, co- 
operating to reach the goals for basic 
crops. If they do—adding this to the 
6.5 million acres placed in the con- 
servation reserve in 1957 and the 
1958 goal of about 10 million addi- 
tional ‘conservation’ acres—they will 
take approximately 30 million acres 


part of our over-all effort to reduce 
burdensome surpluses. If the reserve | 
acreage had been in production this 
year, at the very high 1957 yield av- 
erages, it would have added substan- 
tially to the total supply of several 
of our most troublesome basic crops. 
to dispose of already 
surpluses are being 
vigorously and successfully 
widespread participation in 


“Programs 
accumulated 
pushed 
However 


the acreage reserve will be needed out of unneeded, surplus production 
to check the build-up of new sur- next year. 

pluses——and insure a continued ‘two- “This would be a big step forward 
way attack on this fundamental 


in making needed adjustments. With 
the soil bank ‘base’ limitations in ef- 
fect for the acreage reserve in 1958, 
reductions in basic crops will result 


problem 
“We hope farmers will avail them- 





in a net adjustment in total pro- 
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KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 


Call or write for complete information and price 


cuction—and not just a shifting of 
acreage from one group of crops to 
another.” 

Rates Listed 


The national average per acre pay- 
ment rates for allotment land put in 
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the 1958 acreage reserve, compari- 





* EVERY Major Type FEED 
in Demand Today ! 


HARD PELLETS 
WENGERBLENDED MASH FEEDS 


eed eS) i 1 


Wenger's //E/ 


MULTI-DUTY 
PELLET MILL 


(50-75 H.P. or 100-125 H.P.) 


Versatility available only with Wenger 


Multi-Duty means maximum 
tion of manpower, horsepowe 


ing day. Minimum 
single Wenger-built 
major type of feed in demand 


Pellets with Wengerblended Liquids. . 


one or two liquids ... Hi-Molass 
The same motors, starters, and 


pellets or mashes. Single or multiple liquid application 
is optional equipment, but liquid conditioning tank, steam 
coils and liquid plumbing is standard equipment built 
into every Wenger Multi-Duty. 


tional equipment so Multi-Duty 


two overhead bins for one minute formula change or 


change to mash feeds. 


equipment every minute of every work- 
investment 
unit capable of 


utiliza- 
r, and 





sal 


in a 

producing every 
today ... Hard Pellets... 
. Mash Feeds with 
es Pellets. 

cooler for every type of 


BASIC INSTALLATION: 
Hard Pellet Mill and Cooler 


Optional processing equipment available 
with initial installation—or lsater—for com- 
plete Multi-Duty operation: 

1. Meter Flow Pump for Molasses MASH 


FEEDS 
Feeder extension is op- 2. Second Meter Flow Pump for MULTI- 
can be fed from either of BLENDING 
3. Conversion Extruder for HI-MOLASSES 
PELLETS 


Write or Phone TODAY 
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this year 
and crop goals are as follows: 


sons with rates in effect 


Crop 1958 rate 1957 rate Acreage goa! 
per acre peracre (000's omitted) 
Wheet ..... $20.8 $20.04 4,500 to 5,500 
Cotton (up- 
land) 58.95 54.15 2,700 to 3,700 
en dodecs 44.46 42.46 4,000 to 5,000 
SE sine oid 67.79 63.18 170to 210 
Tobecco 
SEG ces een fend to 135 
PEPE GOED. ccrcsccvccos 11,460 to 14,545 
The changes in the 1958 national 
average per acre rates are due to ad 
justments because of trends crop 
yields, U.'S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials explained. The wheat 
goal, covering both spring and win- 
ter wheat, has been adjusted down- 
ward from an original estimate of 
from 7 to 9 million acres. Accord- 
ing to recent reports, slightly more 
than 39 million acres of winter 
wheat were signed up for the 1958 


acreage reserve. 

Except for three types of tobacco, 
there will be no limits on the num- 
ber of allotment acres farmers can 
put under the 1958 acreage reserve 
unless such a limitation becomes 
essary later to prevent exceeding 
available funds. 

To take part in the 1958 acreage 


nec 


reserve, eligible farmers wil! sign 
agreements with their county agri- 
cultural stabilization and conserva 


tion committees. 
— 





Soy Research Council 
Hears Report of Study 


CHICAGO—The Soybean Research 
Council of .the National Soybean 
Processors Assn. met in an all-day 


s H 
1 dis 


session recently at the Congr 
tel to hear committee reports a: 
cuss plans for future activitic 

Dr. F. W. Hill, professor of p 
husbandry at Cornel! University, pre 
sented new values for the metaboliz 
able energy content of 44% and 50‘ 
protein soybean oil mea! yybean 
millfeed and pure soybean hulls. This 
work, done under a financial grant 
from the Soybean Research C 
will be supported for another year 
Results of the 1957 study will be 
published shortly. 

The council made plans for 
bean oil symposium to be held o1 
April 24, immediately followi: the 
oil chemists’ meeting in Memphis 
Part of the symposium will deal with 
the nutritional aspects of food fats 
and oils and part will be devoted to 
analytical and technical aspects. A 
number of well known speakers will 
take part. 

A series of 44% and 50% protein 
soybean oil meals, scored by the Nu 
trition Council of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. for color, granu- 
lation and over-all appearance, re- 
ceived close scrutiny by council men 
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And this is your confirmation. 
You can formulate your feeds with 
Solulac and be confident of 

a supply that’s continuous. So 

take advantage of Solulac... 

its high nutritional values .. . its 
unidentified growth factors . . . its 
vitamins. In 50 and 100 pound bags or 


bulk carloads. 


Write, wire or phone. 





ALSO A CONTINUOUS SOURCE OF 
CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 





GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


: ° , MUSCATINE, IOWA » Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 





Primary Fermentation Products 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 
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OUTLOOK 





Regional Views of the 1958 Farm and Feed 


When you get right down fo it, all feed business is done 
locally. The feed is sold to a particular farmer or feeder. 
And, as everyone recognizes, the agricultural and feed 
business situation can vary among different localities and 
regions. To provide an on-the-spot picture of the farm and 
feed outlook in 1958, Feedstuffs asked farm paper editors 
in various parts of the country to describe prospects in their 
areas. In the following paragraphs, the editors present their 
views on the general 1958 outlook and on their areas in 
particular, and some offer their comments on the farm 
problem. Since the whole agricultural economy is interrelated, 
many feed men will be interested in the reports from other 


than their own areas. 


South 


By Tom Anderson 
Farm and Ranch 
Nashville 


Time was when the southern farm 


er might have anywhere from 10 to 
1.000 chickens and from 1 to 1,000 
head of cattle or 
hogs. But the 


fastest 
trend in southern 
agrieulture 


moving 





and one that'll 
certainly contin 
ue to be most 
significant in ‘58 
is the disap 
pearance of such 
diversity 
For the most 
Mr. Anderson part, the feed 
buyer of ‘58 will 


be a “specialist with enough hogs 
or cattle or poultry to buy in volume 
to be a shrewd manager and to stay 


in business on a narrow margin 
You'll find few livestock men in the 
South who expect ‘58 to be a plush 
year. They're expecting that hogs 
may slide below 15¢, cattle may hover 


somewhere around 20¢ and broiler 
and egg margins to be slim or—at 
times nonexistent. They'll be de 


lighted if the price situation is bette: 
than that, but few will be discouraged 
if it isn't 

More and more southern farmers 
are copying the Corn Belt idea of 
marketing grain through livestock 
But much of the South is outside the 
commercial corn area, where the sea- 
sonal market value of corn—and the 
fast-growing tonnage of grain sor 
ghum and small grain being produced 
on “idle” cropland—is very low. That 
low price—plus the abundance of 
cheap roughage available during most 
of the year—is giving southern farm 
ers a lot more encouragement to be 
come livestock feeders 

The trend won't show up heavily 
in production figures from the south- 
ern states for ‘'S7—and it won't be 
drastic in ‘58. The high price and 
scarcity of feeder pigs (and limited 
number of sow herds on farms) this 
fall have slowed the boom in hog fat 
in the South. Excellent 


tening pas 


TOM ANDERSON— Editor and pub- 
lisher, Farm and Ranch, Nashville. Ne- 
tive of Tennessee and graduate of Van- 
derbilt University. Entered agricultural 
journalism after World Wer Ii Navy 
service. Bought or established farm jour- 
nals in Arkansas, Mississippi and Georgie. 
Became editor and publisher of Farm and 
Ranch in 1953. An outspoken writer on 
the farm, business and political scene. 
Well known for his editorials. 


ture conditions in the range areas 
and other areas producing feeder 
calves for sale have made calves so 
searce and so high that there'll be 


| less cattle fattening than there might 


| efficient 





have been 

Volume-wise, of course, the south- 
ern states don't eompare with some 
midwestern and western states as 
livestock feeding areas. But the trend 
is there, and it'll be showing up in 


more livestock mouths to feed—a lot 
more of them—in 1958 
A dramatic development in the 


southern livestock pieture in ‘57 has 
been the “pig parlor” idea—close con- 
finement for fattening out hogs on 
concrete. More than 5,000 of them 
have been built in the southern states 
(not ineluding Texas), eaeh one of 
them turning out up to three batches 
of hogs a year, with 50 or more per 
parlor, Apparently the parlor has 
come to stay—and those 750,000 hogs 
a year may be just a starter 
feed outlet in some south- 
is poultry. Little change 
of broilers and laying 
likely in ‘58, and slight 
increase in numbers of turkeys in the 
South is expected. But the backyard 


Biggest 
ern 
in 


states 
numbers 


hens seems 


laying flock seems certain to disap- 
pear rapidly, and poultry will con- 
tinue to become more and more a 


highly-specialized, larger-scale, more 
enterprise — requiring more 
formula feed to supply the same num- 
ber of hens 

The spread of vertical integration 
from the broiler business into the egg 
business and the hog business is like- 
ly to be more smoke than fire in '58. 
There will be some inerease in lay- 
ing flock integration, probably, but it 
won't have a major effect on the in- 
dustry. Nor will the small amount of 
integrated livestoek production that 
seems likely to develop in the South 
in '58. However, it will be another 
faetor making the “competition” 
tougher--and the margins narrower 
It seems eertain to discourage some 
independent operators from going in- 
to large seale egg produetion when 
they might otherwise do so. 

Except for these signifieant but un- 
spectacular trends, the attitude gen- 
erally seems to be that ‘58 will be 
mueh like ‘57, exeept that it'll take 


| more belt-tightening 


| price increase the 


| recent rise in egz 


@ South 
@ Northeast 
@ Midwest 


Situation 


@ Mountain States 
@ Southwest 
@ Pacific Coast 


@ Central and East 


Northeast 


By William F. Berghold 
The Rural New Yorker 
New York 


In the Northeast, dairy farmers 
and poultrymen are facing the im- 
mediate future with a little more op- 


timism than in 
the past few 
years. The cost- 


price squeeze still 
looms large, but 
the gradual milk 


past year and the 


make the 
situation 


prices 
current 
better 

Added to this 
is the factor of 
lower feed prices 

During 1957 several areas were af- 


Vr 


Berghold 


fected with varying degrees of drouth, 
| as in southeastern Pennsylvania, most 


| of New 
| 
and Massachusetts 


eastern New York 
and Connecticut 


Jersey, 


| The hay and corn crops were particu- 





larly short in the latter two states, 
while in the other areas hay and corn 
were fed to supplement poor pastur- 
age. In all these sections, additional 
grain feeding will be necessary in the 
fore part of 1958. Demand should also 
be good for special supplements, such 
as beet and citrus pulp, possibly even 
potato pulp. Molasses and distillers’ 
by-products will invite more interest 
beeause of reduced silage. Dairymen 
will increase their purchases of feed 
pellets for use with pastured heifers 
when their own grains are short. 
Milk prices should remain slightly 
higher than in 1957, although a drop 
in dairy priee supports on April 1 
would adversely affeet returns. The 
small deerease in cow numbers is 
more than offset by the sharp in- 
crease in average production per cow 
Because ehickens move in shorter 
cycles, it is difficult to make any 
long-range prediction for numbers of 
layers or broilers, and, consequently, 
demand for feed. The short range for 
both is, however, on the plus side. 
With higher egg prices, feed demand 
for egg production should be better 
than in 1957, There is also the likeli- 
hood that more chicks will be brooded 
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during the next few months. To keep 
two-year-old layers in production 
means more feed, too. 

Broiler production is expected to 
increase 6 to 8% in 1958 due to the 
assembly-line operation now in vogue 
and, while that means lower prices, 
it also means greater feed sales. Un- 
less the processor or feed company is 
willing to take the loss, there may 
well be a serious credit problem 

The decrease in the number of 
farms will not, in my opinion, affect 
farm production or demand for feed 
The decrease in numbers has 
balanced, probably even out-balanced 
by larger units. Greater efficiency in 


been 


| machinery and feed, plus the expand 
; ing population, will keep farm pro 





duction at high levels 

But, high, efficient farm production 
is not the only goal for U.S. agricul- 
ture. It cannot and will not solve the 
cost-price squeeze, nor is research in 
the development of new uses for farm 
products. the sole solution. There is 
nothing that could place agriculture 
on an equal footing with industry and 
labor as quickly and surely as a fair 
price for its produets. Actually, the 
technological revolution in agricul- 
ture has proved to be of more bene- 
fit to consumers than to farmers 


Midwest 


By Paul C. Johnson 
Prairie Farmer 
Chicago 


The livestock products outlook for 
1958 is surprisingly good except in 
the case of hogs, broilers and turkeys, 
where growers 
must figure close 
and guard 
against undue ex- 
pansion. The 
eloud on the ho- 
rizon is the huge 
carry-over of feed 
grains and the 
danger that this 





will become 
translated into 
unrealistic _live- 


Mr. Johnson 


stock numbers in 
the next two or three years. 

A large feed supply is, of course, 
of advantage to livestock growers 
and efficient operators will have the 
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advantage during 1958 of lower feed 
prices as a hedge against other ris- 
ing costs. However, if abundant feed 
tempts the livestock man to get his 
produetion out of balance with de- 
mand, we will pay for this mistake 
all along the line 

The beef outlook is for heavy feed- 
ing, good finish, and relatively steady 
prices. The high premium on plain 
cattle which characterized the clos- 
ing months of 1957 will fade in favor 
of the market for finished stuff 

The dairy outlook is also for heavy 
feeding, high production and mod- 
erately good prices. It is to be hoped 
that dairymen will not hold baek 





more heifers than is necessary to re- | 
place eulls and slowly grade up the | 


quality of the herd. There is very 
little room for a production increase 
in dairying. 

Poultrymen can look forward 
another good year of returns from 
laying floeks. The rebound from low- 


to | 


er prices is slower this time, partly | 


because many of the weaker opera- 
toss have gone out of business 
good. This is a healthier 
than we have experienced in the past. 


The increase in hog numbers and | 


for | 
condition | 


decline in hog prices may not be as | 


great as we had expected. Neverthe- 
less, the only advice a man can give 
the hog grower this year is to 
easy on farrowings. The hog business 
is very vulnerable, and any excesses 
will be felt quickly after August of 
1958. 

Turkey and broile: have 
a real problem in learning how to 
keep excessive pressure out of their 
production schedules 

The eyes of everyone are on the 
over-all economic situation and the 
many signs of slowdown in our gen- 
eral economy. I am guessing that the 


growers 


inflationary pressures will in the end | 
prevail and that buying will hold up | 


in spite of the present setback. Any 
deelines in farm prices are likely to 
be due to unrealistie government pro- 
grams and our inability to get our 
tremendous produetive eapacity in 
hand. It is not likely to come from 
the consumer side of the counter 


Central and East 


By Wayne E. Swegle 
Successful Farming 
Des Moines 


Here are some of the important 
factors in and behind the farm out- 
look today, and some things to look 
for, point 
point 

Dominating the 
feed - livestock 
picture right now 
is the large sup- 
ply of feed grains. 
Farmers’ ability 
to turn out 
ord or near rec- 
ord crops of feed 
grains in the face 
of acreage allot- 
ments, the Soil 
Bank and lower 
prices add a new dimension to farm 
policy and outlook thinking 

Sooner or later the current supply 
of feed grains has to be translated 


rec- 
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Native of Montana and graduate of Mon- 
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rounding area. 


by 


go | 





into meat. If we hold down hog pro- 
duction and staek up corn, we simply 
put off the day of reckoning. 

The shift in the composition of the 
feed grain supply is another import- 
ant one to feed men. If you drove 
across the country just about any- 
where south of highway 30 this fall, 
you couldn’t help but notice the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
“red” fields—fields of grain sorghum. 

Corn is still king, but there’s a 
new crown prince. And a lot of farm- 
ers are relatively unfamiliar with 
grain sorghum. How do you feed it? 
How do you balance it in the ration? 
What about cracking or grinding? 


Mountain States 
By Larry Gill 


Montana Farmer-Stockraan 
Great Falls, Mont. 


My own private kaleidoscopic 
scenes of the livestock feeding indus- 
try are varied and interesting. The 
scenes contain 
more fire than 
focus, more fable 
than fact, more 
stop than go 
The contributory 





Feed men will get a host of questions | 


of this nature. 

There may be some question as to 
what attitude some farmers may take 
toward grain sorghum next year. 
Many had trouble getting the stuff 
out of the field—some didn’t get it 
out. Some grain sorghum went down, 
and some spoiled im the bin. Farmers 
found great differenee between har- 
vesting grain sorghum in a dry fall 
like 1956 and a wet one like 1957 
We suspect many farmers in corn 
areas will go baek to eorn or plan to 
have the services of a grain dryer 

The high prices some farmers paid 
for their feeder cattle this fall are 
another point whieh should be noted. 
The price outlook continues good for 
fat cattle, which may be very fortu- 
nate for many enthusiastic feeders. 
Of course, the big supply of grain in 
the Corn Belt, eoupied with the good 
pasture conditions in the range 
states, 
feeder cattle prices than did the fat 
cattle price outlook 

The threat of big feed grain sup- 
plies being translated into too many 


probably had more effect on | 


meat animals for profitable prices is | 


something to watch. Watch especial- 
ly the pig crop reports. They are the 
best indicators as to whether or not 
farmers are going to increase hog 
numbers too fast for good prices 

Watch also for the livestoek 
poultry inventory as of Jan. 1, which 
will be released about mid-February 
This report will be of special interest 
beeause of the beef cattle figures 


and | 


They will indicate what's happening | 


in the cattle cycle 

So far as dairymen are concerned 
the thing to watch will be the an- 
nouncement from the Secretary of 
Agriculture as to support 
the new marketing year, whieh starts 
April 1. There have been some hints 
that the level may be lowered some 
next year. But there are many con- 
siderations—economic and political 
in setting the support level 


We are well aware of the import- 


ance of high-level consumer spending 
and incomes to agriculture. The cur- 
rent uncertainty of the direction of 
the national economy bears close 
watching. 

During the forthcoming session 
Congress, farm programs will 
again considered, of course. The 
“more guns, less butter’ philosophy 
of spending means less money for 
farm programs. There are limitations 
as to what cuts ean be made. But 
watch for signs ef economy enthusi- 
asm in such things as spending for 
the Soil Bank and spending for sur- 
plus exports 


of 
be 


levels for | 


eauses to the long 
dry periods of 
progress in the 
industry are 
many and mani- 
fold. But they do 


not concern us 

here, It is of im Mr. Gil 
portance and in- 

terest to note that the scenes are 
changing very rapidly now. We are 
seeing more improvement in feeding 


practices in the past few years than 
in entire decades before this period 
began. And these improvements, in 
turn, changing, or will change 
many other issues directly concerned, 
They change or are changing the 
breeding standards and formulas of 
the past, the packing and processing 


procedure is well as the marketing 
picture 

It is the Montana-Wyoming area 
that I see in best perspective This 
is the area I am most concerned with, 


and have occasion to hear most about 


In our area we are blessed with an 


abundance of all the raw products 
for intensive livestock feeding proj- 
ects, especially beef cattle. We have 
the cattle, the hay, grain and water; 
the livestock feed mixing facilifies, 
We have a choice of markets for the 
finshed product, either to the west 
or toward the east. The necessary 
capital is available as well. We are 
lacking know-how and experience! 
Scientists have produced a great 
variety of feed additives which are 


proving themselves practical additions 


to rations. Manufacturers of feed 
have quickly picked up the ball at 
this point and are making those 
chemicals or hormones available to 
every feeder or potential feeder 
This new era in livestock feeding 
practices will surely continue the 
over-all agricultural trend to more 
and more specialization, The 2-lb.-a 
day-gaining steer will be as obsolete 
as the copper wire treatment for 
Blackleg, the 3-lb.-a-day steer will 
not even be paying his way. The 4-lb 
steer may soon be looked upon with 
the same quizzical eye as is the fat 
gobbler at Thanksgiving time 


The year 1958, a: and more 
feeders take advantage of the newly 
proven methods, should be profitable, 


more 


and more and more farmers and 
ranehers in this area are of that 
opinion. Phey look to the over-all 
pieture of less cattle and greater 


one criterion, perhaps 
for the formation 
look to the 
is another. 


population a 
the main yardstiek 
of that outlook. They 
abundance of feed grains 
They look 


high national income 





and buying power for meat (but with 
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OUTLOOK 


another 








reservation of course) as 
criterion 

Livestock make up a mighty im- 
portant part of the total agricultural 
economy of this area. In Montana 
approximately one half of the gross 
income from agriculture comes from 
livestock, the other from crops. Some 
80% of our farms and ranches have 
cattle, and they have a much higher 
number of cattle per farm than prac- 
tically any other state in the Union. 
About 30% of our farms report the 
production of hogs; about 15% have 
sheep. To be a little more specific we 
have, in this area, an average of some 
70 cattle, 3 hogs and 46 sheep per 
farm. This adds up to a total of 119 
units on each of our 33,061 farms and 
ranches. By way of comparison, Iowa 
has 94 units per farm, Texas 44 and 
New York state has 21.5 units, or 
combined sheep, hogs and cattle num- 
bers. 

Conversely, Montana hes more 
than doubled its barley production in 
the past decade (making it one of 
the top barley producing states in 
the nation) and has increased its corn 
acreage some 14 times over in a like 
period, But much of the barley and 
other feed materials produced are 
being shipped out of the state; more 
than 12,000 carloads totaling in ex 
cess of 27 million bushels of barley 
were shipped in 1956, Most of this 
went to markets eastward of Mon- 
tana, At the same time, some 2,560, 
000 live hogs, and an unknown num- 
ber of carloads of dressed hogs, went 
sailing through this area on their 
way to Washington, Oregon and Cali 
fornia meat counters, 

As these factors slowly percolate, 
and the feed scientist and manufac- 
turer continue to make higher gains 
and lower feed costs an actuality, the 
livestock feeding potential of the 
area looms large and bright on our 
kaleidoscopic screen, 


Southwest 


By Troy Kight and 
Ernest Shiner 


The Farmer-Stockman 
Oklahoma City 


KIGHT (associate editor, Texas 
edition, Dallas): With range condi 
tions in Texas as a whole probably 
the best in 15 
years, the state 
could have a 
sharp increase in 
the number of 


cattle during 
1958. Some ob- 
servers say one 


of the largest in- 
creases in num- 
bers on record jis 
possible. There 
are small areas 
which have not 
been as well 
blessed as others, but in general the 
range outiook should be described as 
excellent. In addition to this factor, 
Texas has just come through one of 
the greatest drouths in its history 
The year coming up will be one in 
which cattlemen will be building up 
their herds. 

The expected 





4 


Mr. Kight 


increase in over-all 
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at University of California. Worked on 
farms and ranches, then went into dairy 
equipment sales. Served as field man of 
a national creamery company and later 


| was milk inspector. Experience on staff 


| of Bay Area publications and news syn- 


dicate caused him to coordinate his in- 
terests into a full-time journalism career. 
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cattle numbers in Texas probably will 
also hold true in other southwestern 
states, except in areas where there 
has been less relief from drouth, such 
as the Trans-Pecos area of Texas 
southwestern Arizona and eastern 
New Mexico. This increase, if it con- 
tinues, will, of course, be in contrast 
to the rest of the nation, where cat 
tle numbers are still declining. Add- 
ing to upward pressure is a big sor- 
ghum grain crop and large supplies 
of other feeds 

Robert G. Cherry, extension econo- 
mist at Texas A&M College, says 
there is a trend toward feeding more 
cattle because of huge sorghum crops, 
but that this is not noticeable 
because other than sorghum produc- 
ers are doing much of the feeding 
Others familiar with the livestock 


too 


picture agree that there is some trend 


| toward feeding out on sorghums, but 


that it is slow 
For 1958, with even reasonably fa- 


| vorable weather, pastures and ranges 


| spring 


| mental 


should continue in good shape into 
In that case, there may be 
fewer cattle in the feedlot than this 
year, but there could be more supple- 
feeding because of greater 
numbers of cattle on hand. 
Throughout most of the East Texas 
region, there is increasing specializ- 
ation in timber and cattle, while cot- 
ton and to a lesser extent other crops 
decline year by year. One county 
dropped from 283 bales to 50 bales in 
four years, while animal agriculture- 
especially dairying, poultry and beef 
cattle production expanded until 
three fourths of its $2 million annual 
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Tolliver, old boy...I only 
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you is no reason to become 
physical! Don’t act so smug 
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farm income is from these sources. 
More and more sheep, too, are com- 
ing into east Texas. 

The Texas area probably will show 
some increase in number of pigs far- 
rowed during the spring. 

Numbers of laying hens probably 
will not change drastically. Broiler 
production has shown phenomenal 
gains in Texas in recent years, but 
changes next year are not likely to 
be so spectacular. 

Turkey growers intend to cut back 
operations next year, according to all 
indications 


SHINER (Oklahoma editor): The 
year 1958 will be a big cattle feeding 


| year for many farmers in the Okla- 





homa area — and 
most feeders 
think it will be a 
profitable one, 
too. Large num- 
bers of cattle will 
come off lush 
wheat pasture in 
March and go di- 
rectly into feed 
lots for short 
feeding periods of 


. . v= _" 
. - “ 





60 to 90 days. 
Mr. Shiner Some younger 
animals will go 


from wheat pasture to grass for the 
summer, then to the lots in the fall. 

A record grain sorghum crop is the 
main reason for increased feeding 
next year. Much of the crop was 
rained on too much, making it un- 
saleable, so that it must be used on 
the farm. 

Feeder and stocker prices have 
been high this fall, but with good 
wheat pasture and lots of grain they 
have found local buyers. Some feed- 
ers are attempting to contract for 
March at 21¢, so the demand and 
price will continue good, most people 
think, 

During the past five 
number of farm cattle feeders has 
increased a great deal as farmers 
look for an income source to replace 
cuts resulting from wheat and cotton 
acreage limitations. This trend is ex- 
pected to continue. 

A shortage of lambs of the right 
weight and at the right price kept 
lamb feeding down this year. Pros- 
pects for the next year are good and 
will depend somewhat on the availa- 
bility of early wheat pasture. 

Fewer hogs are expected to be fed 
in Oklahoma next year for one rea- 
son——a shortage of feeder pigs. The 
pig parlor promotion has got a lot 
of farmers in the hog feeding busi- 


years the 


| ness, but many of them are standing 


empty now and will for some time 
because feeder pigs aren't available 
in numbers. Most farmers who once 
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kept three or four sows don’t do it 
anymore, and the pigs just aren't 
around to buy. 

Oklahoma probably will grow a few 
less than its usual 6 million or so 
broilers next year if prices are down 
from 1957, as most growers believe 
they will be. Practically all broilers 
are grown under some sort of inte- 
grated plan in the state as they are 
elsewhere. Many of the broiler houses 
of eastern Oklahoma will be used in 
1958 to grow turkey poults. Some are 
being converted to laying houses 

Turkey numbers may be down 
some in 1958 because of unfavorable 
prices during 1957. 

More laying houses are being built 
in many parts of Oklahoma for pro- 
duction next year, especially in the 
northeast corner of the state. A new 
egg grading law is encouraging more 
large units. More hens than in 1957 
will be in production in 1958 

A general trend that has been go- 
ing on for several years is expected 
to pick up speed in 1958. That's the 
movement to more economica! units 
in every phase of farming and feed- 
ing. The hog feeder will feed at least 
50 pigs at a time instead of just a 
handful. One family will take care 
of several thousand layers in addition 
to other farm enterprises. Cattle and 
lamb feeders will move more and 
more toward contract arrangements 


Pacific Coast 


By Roy Hitchcock 
California Farmer 
San Francisco 


A host of variable factors will 
govern feed consumption on the Pa- 
cific Coast this coming year. Econo- 
mists indicated 
that feed con- 
sumption may be 
a little under 
1957. This view- 
point stems from 


the fact that 
rangeland grass 
conditions are 


the best in many 
years and feed 
grains are at 
record levels 
Low 1957 poultry 
product prices 
plus the “wait and see” attitude of 
livestock growers regarding the pro- 
tested reduced rate on fresh dressed 
meats from the Midwest to the Coast 
also point to lower feed consumption. 
On the other hand, the Pacific 
Coast’s tremendous population 
| growth assures good home markets 
| for meat, milk and eggs. This means 
that many ranchers can afford to 
feed better. 
Feed men in 1958 will still have to 
| contend with a growing tendency of 
| livestock feeders and large poultry 
| enterprises to circumvent dealers by 
buying grains in carload lots direct 
from the fields and then mixing their 
own feeds. Due to the convenience 
of bulk delivery, however, middle- 
and small-size operators find they get 
| better service and results by dealing 
| with local feed dealers. But they em- 
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18. Prater Fibre Grinder with 
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phasize prompt delivery and quality 
of feed mixed the way they want it. 

Turkey numbers in the three coast 
states are expected to go down. There 
will be fewer chickens available for 
feed consumption in the early part of 
1958, but the flock replacement hatch 
is expected to increase over 1957. 

Increasing demand for milk has 
meant better prices, and with the 
gain has come an increase in feeding 
of concentrates to milk cows. Many 
dairymen have stepped up their feed 
programs 

A better lamb crop is expected in 
1958. More sheep men are interested 
in concentrate supplements or rough- 
ige-plus-concentrate pellets 

Cattle numbers will continue down- 
ward. Range feed will be plentiful, 
but many of the cattle on the Pacific 
Coast will come from feedlots. Cali- 
430 such lots. Re- 
cent prices have caused many cattle- 
men to install their own feeding pro- 
vram and finish out cattle the 
place 


fornia alone boast 


on 


horn 








| out to huge 


One thing now worrying livestock 
feeders is the reduced rate on dressed 
meats coming in from the East. Un- 
less the situation as it now stands 
is altered in favor of livestock men, 
this may have a big bearing on the 
West's feed situation 

Silage has staged a comeback 
along the Pacific Coast. With new 
methods of handling, more livestock 





men will turn to this method of feed 


preservation 

For persons in other areas, a word 
about California's big feeding opera- 
tions may be of interest. Seventy per 


cent of the state's cattle are finished | 


in feedlots, and 68% of this number 
are fed in lots with a turnover of 
10,000 head or more per year. The 
lots range from ranch 
with a few hundred head being fed 


20,000 head daily. Sixty per cent of 
the cattle in feedlots are owned by 
the operators while 40% are fed on 
a custom basis 

The large lots have their own feed 








you’LL 
LIKE IT TOO 


Yes, 


you'll like it too because it is odorless, clean and free of dust. 


it is light in weight making it -_ to put in and remove from a building. 
s 


it also acts as insulation and 


an excellent fertilizer. The uniform 





cartons store easily, the litter spreads easily, and it is economical. 
One carton, packed by huge, special compressor equipment, contains 
an amazingly large amount of loose, fluffy litter when the contents are 
spread out on the floor. 
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PROVEN 
BEST BY TEST 


The University of Delaware Experiment Station re that after 
a series of tests, peanut shells ranked first among 12 different litters 
used. Ranking peanut shells first came after a relative evaluation of the 
litters, based upon the production results of mortality, average final 
welght, pounds of broiler produced per chick started and pounds of 
feed required per pound of broiler produced. 

Sunshine Litter - A Gold Kist Product 
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operations | 


commercial lots feeding | 


| feed to the cattle in fast-moving, side- 


| obtained 
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FEED PRICES—The total supply of feed concentrates has increased steadily 
in recent years, and as supplies have gone up, prices have declined. Produc- 
tion of soybean meal has increased sharply since 1953, and prices of soybean 
meal have declined more than corn, as shown in the above chart. Soybean 
meal at Chicago dropped from an average of $25 to $30 a ton above corn 
during 0052-54 to only $8 to $10 above corn during 1956-57. 
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mills. One lot feeds cattle at a rate 
of 50 tons per hour, delivering the 


acres and from incoming rail cars 
and trucks. Another big lot gets a 
barge load of wet beet pulp daily as 
part of the ration 

Laying flocks of 


delivery bulk trucks. Feedstuffs are 


from 4,000 surrounding 10,000 to 15,000 
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For all-purpose size reduction units that operate on 
low horsepower with little attention and mainte- 
nance, you can’t beat Sprout-Waldron Roller Mills. 
They’re available in all types and sizes for every spe- 
cific purpose. There are machines for light duty... 
machines for occasional use as oat crimpers in small 
mills...precision units for continuous, demanding 
service ...single, double and 2- and 3-pair high arrange- 
ments with rolls from 6” to 10” in diameter, 18” to 42” 
long. 

Sprout-Waldron Roller Mills are convenient, 
accessible, readily adjustable, with cool, dustless op- 
eration. Particle sizes can be accurately controlled. 
Write for Bulletin 153-A. 
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birds are not uncommon. Several 
operators have more than 100,000 
birds. A San Diego County family 
has 151,000 hens and is building for 
an additional 60,000. 

All of the large installations, and 
many of the smaller ones, are auto- 
matically operated. Grains, concen- 
trates and roughages are taken into 
the mill by elevators, augers and 
other methods and are ground and 
mixed with push-button controls. In 
the poultry plants and some cattle 
operations, automatic feeders take 
the feed to the animal or bird. Each 
unit of housing has its own bulk feed 
bin that is serviced daily. 

In the dairy industry, many pro- 
ducers rely entirely on automatie 
feeding of concentrates at milking 
time. A continuous ehain in a trough 
pieks up feed in a bin and carries it 
to hoppers above the stanchions. By 
merely pushing a button, a dairyman 





can start the chain and load the | 


stanchion hoppers with feed prior to 
milking. During the milking, new 


feed charges centinue to go into the | 


hoppers. 


JOE BROOKS 


(Continued from page 42) 








is our friend. Knock every one of ‘em 
every chance you have. 

“Note . . . Unless your resolutions 
are better than these, you won't win 
a $5 prize. Joe Brooks.” 

“Gosh,” said ehunky Butterball 
Barlow, a puzzled look on his face, 
“I don’t understand this. This is not 
at all what Joe has been preachin’ 
to us in the sales trainin’ meetin’s 
month after month. He has always 
said 

He broke off as he saw Milt smil- 
ing compassionately at him. “Listen, 
Einstein,” Milt said kindly, “this guy 
Joe never wastes any time, even dupr- 
in’ holidays. He wants us to think up 
ideas to make his business tick in 
1958 better than it tieked in 1957. 
So he’s just remindin’ us not to for- 
get ideas (his kind of ideas) when we 
are celebratin’ New Year's.” 

“B-but those resolutions,” inter- 
rupted Butterball. They are so dif- 
ferent. Gee whiz—” 


Advice in Reverse 

Once more Milt smiled. “Didn't you 
ever hear of giving advice in reverse, 
Butterball? Wait unt you get a 
mother-in-law and then you'll under- 
stand double talk, innuendoes and all 
that sort of stuff, even when the talk 
is all lovey-dovey. Joe doesn’t be- 
lieve any of those resolutions he 
wrote in those letters, and he doesn’t 
want us to forget it either. Those are 
things not to do if you want a busi- 
ness to prosper.” 

Butterball sighed with relief. “Say, 
I feel better now. For a minute there 
I was afraid Joe had gone nuts. But 
why didn’t he come right out and tell 
us not to do those things? I like peo- 
ple to tell me things straight out.” 

“I dunno,” Milt said, dismissing 
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that phase of the topic. “Why don’t 
you ask him sometime? But what 
makes me peeved is that deadline 
Jan. 2. That means I have to start 
thinking of good resolutions begin- 
ning tonight and tomorrow, and I 
don’t wanta. I like to stick to doing 
one thing at a time, and tonight it’s 
celebrating and tomorrow it’s sleep- 
ing. But I could use about four prizes 
for four resolutions. Might pay for 
tonight's expenses.” 
ance. foreceyea S 

INSTALLS BULK HANDLING 

REDMOND, ORE.—The Desehutes | 
Farmers Cooperative is preparing to 
install and eonstruet facilities for 
bulk handling of feed at its mill here. 
Gus Hagglund, manager, said con- 
struction has started and cost of 
construetion and installation of equip- 
ment will be $20,000. New equipment 
will include a 30-horsepower airlift 
machine. This suction-type machine 
will be used to elevate whole, rolled | 





and ground grains, pellets, cubes and 
mixed feed 
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in milk replacement formulas, breeder rations and other 
feeds for swine, calves and cattle, Brewer's Dried Yeast 
acts as a growth stimulant, accelerates the rate of gain, 
improves the utilization of other nutrients and provides 


the “extras” in time of stress. 


In poultry feeds Brewer's Dried Yeast improves 
hatchability and viability, stimulates growth, prevents 








BREWER’S DRIED YEAST) weakness in ducks and goose. 






enlarged hocks in turkeys and certain types of leg 
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In specialty feeds for dogs, cats, mink, fish 
and bees the incorporation of Brewer's 
Dried Yeast avoids the risk of nutritional 
deficiencies, promotes proper metabolism, 
adds appetite appeal and protects against 
certain types of infections. 


The natura! anti-oxidant properties of Brewer's Dried Yeast 
guard the purity, freshness and palatability of flavor-and- 
oxidation-sensitive feeds and prevent or retard the 
development of harmful rancidity and thus prolong storage 
stability. They also protect oxidation-prone vitamins. 


The unique properties of Brewer's Dried Yeast are 
partly Inherent in the strain—Seccharomyces cere- 
visice—o “perfect” yeast, and partly due to its match- 
less growth medium and conditions of fermentation. 
Because of its high nutritive value, versetility and 
stability, genuine Brewer's Dried Yeast is favored as 
a rich source of natural 8 vitamins and unidentified 
factors in all types of feed. The tradition of research 
and experience provides conclusive evidence that it 
represents a notable ingredient for modern feed form- 
ulation. No other yeast expresses se well your in- 
sistence on unylelding standards of perfection. 






Investigate the advantages of 






Brewer's Dried Yeast 









WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 
Brewers Yeast Council, Inc. 


605 MN. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Bank Studies 


Agricultural Loans 


KANSAS CITY Rapid adjust- 
ments in agriculture because of tech- 
nological changes in 
cost-price relationships, weather con- 
ditions other have in- 
fluenced the volume and characteris- 
tics of farm loans made by banks in 
recent years. The effects of these ad- 
justments on agricultural credit in 
the Tenth Federal Reserve District 
are outlined in a booklet released by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City 

Estimates in the booklet are based 
on data gathered in a survey by the 
Federal Reserve System in mid-1956 
In the tenth district-—-which includes 
Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Western Missouri, most of Ok- 
lahoma, and the northern part of New 


developments, 


and factors, 


Mexico—189 commercial banks were 
surveyed 


On June 30, 1956, the average farm 


| borrower had 1% notes and $3,080 


worth of bank credit. A wide varia- 
tion existed in the average amount 
of bank credit used per borrower, 
however. About 13% of the borrow- 
ers had a bank debt of less than $250, 
while slightly more than one tenth 


| of 1% of the borrowers had an out- 


standing debt of $100,000 or more 
per borrower. Banks in the district 
had extended $694 million of farm 
credit to 225,390 farm borrowers, ac- 
cording to the survey. 

Purpose of the loan had a substan- 


| tial influence on the size of note, the 


study revealed. Largest notes were 
written for the purchase of feeder 
livestock—-averaging $5,461 per note. 
Loans to buy farm real estate were 
next, with an average of $4,936 per 
note, and loans to consolidate or pay 
other debts were the third largest, 
averaging $2,606 

More than half of the bank notes 
outstanding to farmers were made to 
pay current operating and family liv- 
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ing expenses and 31% of the total 
dollar volume was extended for this 
purpose. These notes were relatively 
smal), however, averaging only $1,040 
per borrower. The only notes that 
were smaller were those made for 
purchasing automobiles or other con- 
sumer durables, which averaged $633 
per borrower. 

Loans made for paying current ex- 
penses and for purchasing feeder live- 
stock were mostly short-term loans. 

Long-term credit needs frequently 
were met by renewing farm notes 
that had short-term maturities. This 
is indicated by the fact that nearly 
50% of farm borrowers had been in 
debt to the bank continuously for 
more than 1% years, although ma- 
turities usually were for a substan- 
tially shorter period of time. 

More than half of the notes writ- 
ten were secured by chattel mort- 
gages, but a large number of farm 
notes were written without security. 
The study revealed, also, that sub- 
stantial variation existed in the net 
worths of farmers who had bank 
loans outstanding. About 11%% of 





the borrowers had net worths of less | 


than $3,000, while almost 4% had net 
worths of $100,000 or more. The larg- 
est number of borrowers had net 
worths of from $3,000 to $9,999. 
Farm borrowers 45 years of age 
and over accounted for 56% of the 
dollar volume of outstanding farm 





loans. The age groups 35-44 and 25- 
34 also were important insofar as 
number and dollar volume were con- 
cerned. However, both the number of 
borrowers and average size loan de- 
creased in age groups below 25. 

Several factors influenced the rate 
of interest charged on farm loans. 
The average rate for all farm loans 
was 6.1%. Rates on loans secured by 
real estate averaged 5.2%, while 
loans not secured by real estate had 
rates averaging 6.2%. Size of note 
had a significant influence on interest 
rates. On loans secured by real es- 
tate, average rates ranged from a 
high of 9.6% on loans in the $250- 
499 category to 45% on loans $100,- 
000 and over. The average rates on 
loans not secured by real estate var- 
ied from a high of 7.7% for the $250- 
499 category to a low of 5% for the 
$100,000 and over loans. 

If the loans are grouped by major 
purpose, the rates varied from a low 
of 5.1% for loans to purchase real 


| estate to a high of 6.8% for loans for 


intermediate-term purposes. 
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FEED MAN ELECTED 


HUMBOLDT, TENN. — Ernest 
Griggs, a gin and feed mill operator 
here, was elected president of the 
Humboldt Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently. He will serve during 1958 
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CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and egg 
yield are the feeds your dealers and their customers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol—grain fermentation products—are stand- 
ardized, both products having the same riboflavin content and chol- 


ine content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive 
formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins—vege- 
table fats—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as 


unidentified growth factors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds. It’s a good 
way to gain and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 
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Program Plans Set 
For New England 


Poultry Conference 


BOSTON Beating the economic 
squeeze that has put a crimp in the 
incomes of~poultrymen will keynote 
the educational programs planned for 
the Boston Poultry Show and New 
England Poultry Conference to be 
held Jan. 22-25 in Mechanics Building 
in Boston. 

The Northeastern Poultry Produc- 
ers Council, sponsor of the show, has 
scheduled one talk or panel for each 
afternoon and on two of the evenings. 

Leading the speakers attacking the 
price squeeze problem is Edward 
Karpoff, economic expert from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. He 
will discuss the pattern of industry 
cycles and trends and will provide a 
“crystal ball” glimpse of the problems 
that lie ahead and a look at how they 
might be solved. 

In an evening presentation on the 
opening day, three New Englanders 
will team with a Washington expert 
to take a look at the self-help plans 
that have aroused industry comment 
Panel members will be Joseph Fletch- 
er, Wentworth, N.H.; Carroll Dun- 
ham, Southbury, Conn.; Robert Hors- 
burgh, Fremont, N.H.; and Henry W. 
Bradford of the USDA Farmer Co- 
operative Service. 

Howard Kauffman, Waterman, IIL., 
will give a first-hand report on his 
turkey operations, and a New Eng- 
land merchandiser, G. E. Coleman, 
Nichols, Inc., Exeter, N.H., will dis- 
cuss “You've Got to Tell Them If You 
Want to Sell Them.” 

A hatching egg producers’ forum 
will be handled by Dr. J. C. Scholes, 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; 
Stephen M. Walford, Hall Brothers 
Hatchery, Wallingford, Conn., and 
Maurice M. Swift, Hillcrest Poultry 
Co., Union, Maine. 

A direct address on what it takes 
to make money with chickens will be 
given by Prof. A. William Jasper, 
marketing expert from Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
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Firm Announces Plan 
For Silage Flavoring 


CHICAGO A new 
manufacturer program for Silo-Joy 
Flavor Preservative has been an- 
nounced by Flavor Corporation of 
America. Under the plan, farm pro- 
duct suppliers can either stock the 
packaged product as a shelf item or 
can become manufacturers under 
their own brand name. 

The announcement said Silo-Joy is 
a scientific compound of aromatic 
flavors created to eliminate the of- 
fensive odor of grass silage and to 
increase the palatibility of all en- 
silages and roughage forage crops as 
well. 

“Testing showed that Silo-Joy-pre- 
served silage contained up to 17% 
more carotene and retained 21% 
more vitamin E,” the announcement 
said. “This ‘on-the-farm’ proving re- 


dealer and 


sulted in wide demand and endorse- | 


ment throughout cattle areas.” 
Participating manufacturers 
supplied with concentrated 


are 


brand name silage flavor 
tive. Flavor Corp. backs up the man- 
ufacturers with merchandising aids. 

A national advertising and 
motion program on Silo-Joy was an- 
nounced. 
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© The fast-selling packages (8 sizes) with the high mork-up 

« Colorful, eye-catching—easy to store, sell, deliver 

© Moisture-proof—clean—no spillage 

FOR EXTRA PROFITS sell Premier Peat Litter. Absorbs many times more! 

Any combination can be shipped in one car. Send for prices and detail: 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP., 535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
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A Lot Has Happened in 


NUTRITION RESEARCH 


But There's More to Come 


Animal nutritionists often seem to 
be overly optimistic when predicting 
the effect of future nutritional ad- 
vances on animal production. How- 
ever, most predictions made 15 to 30 
years ago were not optimistic enough 
to forecast accurately the effect of 
the phenomenal nutritional discov 
erics put to practical use by feed 
manufacturers since that time 

These discoveries have made it pos- 
sible for fewer farmers to produce 
meat, poultry, milk and eggs 
for the ever increasing population of 
the U.S. and Canada on an ever de 
creasing amount of land 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES OF 


more 


THE PAST: In order to understand 
better the importance of basic re- 
search, and to predict with @ little | 


more assurance what is going to hap- 
pen in the future, it is important to 
review briefly some of the general 
highlights of factors improving the 
state of animal nutrition discovered 
in the past few decades 

Let us agree that the discovery of 
Vitamins, especially vitamin D, along 


with basic developments in the flelds | 


of minerals and proteins from 
to 1930, was one of the early steps 
on the way to the development of the 
modern practical of enimal 
nutrition and the modern feed indus 
try. For instance, the discovery of 
vitamin D in fish liver oils 
1922) made it possible to raise poultry 
the year around when fed a 
manufactured feed. Then, with the 
discovery of the importance of trace 
minerals in 1920 to 1940 and 
production of low-cost concentrates 
ot riboflavin in 1938 to 1940 the door 
was further opened for a number 
great advances 


scence 


indoors 


1910 


(1915 to | 


the | 


of | 


In effect, the modern poultry and | 


swine ration composed basically 
or a mixture of protein (chiefly soy 
bean meal), reacily available energ 
sources (usually corn but also other 
grains, plus a source of fat, especially 
in broiler rations), vitamins, miner 


Is 


als and frequently, growth promo 
tants. Feed manufacturers, have | 
learned what the nutritionist has 


shown through basic studies with syn- 
thetic diets—-that we must think of 
a ration as being composed of nutri 
ents not feedstuffs. No single feed 
stuff is indispensable to a ration but 
nutrients are indispensable (but I 
agree that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to get along without soy- 
bean meal and corn today in manu- 
facturing feeds) 

BASIC DISCOVERIES: Therefore 
starting with the improvement of 
soybean meal as a protein source in 
1955 to 1940, perhaps our most im- 
portant basic discoveries in the gen- 
eral areas of nutrition and feeding, 
making our present feed manufac- 
turing industry possible, have been 


as follows, with approximate dates 
of discovery or of general accept- 
ance: 


1. Improvement of soybean meal 
as a protein source for animal feed 
ing (1935 to 1940). 

2. Discovery of improved sources 
of pure and concentrated nutrients 
such as: 

A. Dry sources of stable vitamin D 

(about 1941 to 1944) 


By Dr. George M. Briggs 
National Institutes of Health 


New mineral sources, especially 
calcium and phosphorus (1942 
to present). 


C. Synthetic vitamin A (1946 to 
1948) 

D. Low-cost vitamin By (1948 to 
1949) 

E. Synthetic DL-methoinine and 
analogues (about 1948 to 1951) 

F. Stabilized vitamins A and FE 


(1950 to 1955) 

3. Discovery of the importance of 
supplementary B8-vitamins (niacin, 
choline, pantothenic acid, vitamin 
4) in practical rations for chickens, 
turkeys and swine (1944 to present). 

4. Development of high-energy ra- 
tions (1947) and the better under- 
slanding of proper calorie - protein 
ratios for poultry and swine (about 
1953 to 1957) 

5. Discovery of the nutritional ad- 
vantages in pelleting of feeds (about 
1944 to 1948) 

6. Development of minimal and op- 





12. New developments in feed man- 
ufacturing techniques which resulted 
in improved nutrition, lowered costs 
or better feeds (1944 to present). 

A. Bulk handling of feeds. 

B. Much wider use of concentrates 
for feed mixing. 

Automation in feed mixing 
Improved methods of feed anal- 
ysis and feed control. 

The combined effect of each of 
these discoveries (along with many 
others not listed) has made it possi- 
ble to nearly double the growth rate 
of poultry and swine with a 50 to 
100% improvement in feed efficiency 
all in the short period of 18 years! 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES OF 
THE PRESENT: As convincing proof 
that the wheel of nutritional discov- 
eries is still turning as fast as ever, 
and perhaps faster, the following is a 
list of a few of the more important 
findings discovered within the past 
year or two: 


Cc. 
D. 





Nutrition research and the feed industry have made 
tremendous progress, but more is yet te come. It is 
estimated that only 30 to 50% of major nutritional 
findings of value to the feed industry have been un- 
covered at the present time. Perhaps only 10 to 20% 
in the area of basic animal nutrition is now known. The 
author of the accompanying article outlines some 
important past and current discoveries, and then he 
provides a look at likely future discoveries and the 
forces that will bring them about. 





nutritional requirements for 
swine, poultry, sheep, dogs and 
by many different investi- 
Development of standards for 
requirements by the National 
Council (1944 to present) 
7. Diseovery of vitamin B,, the ani- 


timal 
cattle 
horses 
gators 
the se 
Research 


| mal protein factor (1948) 





8. Discovery of growth promotants 
(antibiotics, arsenicals, ‘“chemobiot- 
ics," surfactants, etc.) (1946-to pres- 
ent) 

9. Hormone feeding injection) 
of cattle, poultry, swine and sheep 


(or 


for increased production. Estrogens 
and thyroxine -active preparations 
bave been used chiefly (about 1946 


to present) 

10. Better management procedures 
dealing with nutrition and handling 
of feeds (1945 to present) 

A. Automatic feeders 

B. Disease control through 

cated feeds 
Standards set by the AFMA 
Nutrition Council for watering 
and feeding space, etc. 
New and improved feeding 
methods (free-choice, restrict- 
ed feeding, concentrate feeding, 
etc.) 

11. Basic discoveries 
trition: 

A. Urea and other protein substi- 
tutes (about 1935 to 1945). 
Low-cost sources of fiber for 
beef cattle (1950 to 1953). 


medi- 


Cc 


in eattle nu- 


B 


A. Findings of known 
benefit: 

1. Nutritional improvement of bar- 
ley (and probably rye and oats) by 
water treatment or by the feeding 
of enzymes (1957) 

2. The discovery of the value of 
high-fat pelleted feed for broilers 
(breaking the 2-ib. feed-efficiency 
barrier) (1957) 

3. Discovery of the importance of 
higher levels of zinc in certain ra- 
tions for swine and poultry (1956 to 
1957). 

4. The importance of high levels of 
vitamin E for turkey breeding hens 
(1956). 

B. Present discoveries which are 
promising but which require more 
study‘to establish fuil practical 
benefits: 

1. Feeding enzymes to animals, es- 


practical 


| pecially of baby pigs and of chickens 


fed barley (1956 to 1957). 

2. Thyroid feeding of brood sows 
(1957). 

3. Liquid feeding (supplying cer- 
tain nutrients in the drinking water) 
(1957). 

4. Use of tranquilizers 
feeding (1957) 

5. Improved coccidiostats and oth- 
er medicines used in feeds (1957) 

6. Improving the nutritional value 
of eggs by changes in the ration 
(1957). 

7. Selenium as 


in animal 


vitamin 


a potent 





| amino 





Dr. George M. Briggs 


AUTHOR—Dr. George M. Briggs, 
since 1951, has been with the nutri- 
tion section of the National Institutes 
of Health, U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, Bethesda, Md. Previously, from 
1945 to 1951, he was an 
professor and professor of poultry nu- 
trition at the University of Mary- 
land and the University of Minnesota. 
He received his education in biochem- 
istry, including his doctor's degree, 
at the University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
Briggs is author or co-author of num- 
erous scientific publications, most of 
which have been concerned with fun- 
damental nutrition, chiefly in studies 
with poultry. He is active in various 
scientific groups, including the Poul- 
try Science Assn., Animal Nutrition 
Research Council and American In- 
stitute of Nutrition. 


associate 


E sparer in swine and poultry under 
certain conditions (1957) 

8. Availability of low-cost synthetic 
acids other than meth 
(particularly glycine and lysine) 
(1956 to 1957) 

9. Use of flavoring agents in feed 
to improve consumption (1956) 

10. Antibiotics in the ration for th 


ne 


treatment of foot-rot and other dis- 
eases in cattle (1957) 
11. Injectable iron compounds fo: 
| baby pigs and calves (1957). 
Feed manufacturers will wish to 


watch some of these latest discov 
eries under Part B for possible prac 
tical applications. Some of these ar 
certain to “make good” and w 


| routine feed manufacturing practices 


in the future. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES OF 


| THE FUTURE: It is an amazi fact 
| that there are well over 200 nutrition 





and biochemistry laboratories in col 
leges, government and industry it 
U.S. and Canada (plus many labora 
tories in other doing r¢ 

search on basic and applied problems 
of animal nutrition. This rep nt 

an army of from 600 to 1,000 qualified 
investigators in some phase of nutri 
tion research, With such numbers one 
can predict with absolute confide: 
that new and important findings ir 


countries) 


ce 


| nutrition will appear regularly in the 


foreseeable future 

To give some sort of a more definite 
value of the number of future find- 
ings, it is my estimate that or 30 
to 50% of major nutritional finding 


of value to the feed indust have 
been uncovered at the present time 
Furthermore, I believe that a smaller 
percentage of our knowledge, perhap: 
10 to 20%, in the area of basic ani 
mal nutrition (dealing with basic 
requirements, interrelationships, im- 
balances, metabolic roles, etc.) is 
known at the present time. We may 
never reach 100% understanding, and 
it would be my guess that the rat 
of discovery of significant facts in 
nutrition will start dropping off 


25 to 50 years from now 

What are likely to be the most im- 
portant future findings in nutrition 
of importance to the feed manufac- 
turer? 

The following are some “educated 








guesses” which are based on examina- 
tion of the past discoveries listed 
above and based on research which 
is now in progress. I am certain 
the reader can think of other findings 

1. Identification of new vitamins 
and essential trace minerals. (It is 
well known that such factors exist.) 

2. Discovery of new growth promo- 
tants (antibiotics, drugs, arsenicals, 
surfactants and other chemicals, oth- 
er than vitamins, hormones and 
amino acids, not ordinarily present 
in normal feeds but which increase 
growth by indirect action, such as by 
preventing sub-clinical by 
eliminating harmful bacteria, by 
stimulation of a beneficial intestinal 
flora, or by stimulation of metabolic 
processes within the body) 

3. Establishment of complete mini- 
mal and optimal nutritional require- 


diseases 


ments of essential nutrients for all 
functions of growth, maintenance and 
reproduction of swine, cattle, poultry 
and sheep. (At the present time 
less than roughly 40% of this infor- 
mation is known. Such information 
is of great basic and practical im- 


portance.) 

4. Especially in times of shortages, 
discovery of new and cheaper sources 
of protein, energy, fat and vitamins 
(such as microbial residues, leaf 
dues, garbage, algae, dried sewage, 
new seed crops, new plants, new 
sources of fiber, synthetic amin<« 
synthetic of fats and 
carbohycdrates sources for 
ruminants, etc.) 

5. Basic dis of 
eal, biochemical, genetic 
bolic factors necessary for 
growth and reproduction of 
along with discoveries of 
bolic roles of nutrients 
(This may sound rather vague but 
actually of the most important 
items for the future of nutrition 
cause by this means various “miss- 
ing chemical links’ for maximum 
growth and production may be dis- 
covered and eventually added to ani- 
mal feeds. It represents many future 
years of basic research.) 

6. Improved utilization 
hormones for increasing growth, re- 
production, and milk produc- 
tion. Also, discovery of new hormones 
for this purpose 

7. Discovery of improved manage- 
ment and control procedures affecting 
nutritional practices (including bet 
ter feeding methods, better control of 
ase and genetic factor new 
vironmental factors improving 
growth, better feed control methods, 
and improved technology of feed mix- 
ing, handling and storage) 

8. Discoveries improving th 
tive value of important foods 
meat, eggs and milk for humans, 
thereby increasing consumption of 
animal products 

9. Development 
esulting in the 


resi- 


acids, sources 


nitrogen 
coveries physiologi- 
and meta- 
iximum 
animals, 
new meta- 
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essential 
iS 
one 


be- 


of known 
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and e¢ 


dise en- 


nutri- 
uch 


as 


rations 
“tailor- 


of special 
production of 











made” animal foods of improved nu- 
tritive value for men. 
What are the motivating forces 


leading to future discoveries? 

There are many reasons which ex- 
plain the steady stream of discoveries 
in the field of nutrition. However, it 
secms to me that the five following 
major forces are the ones most im- 
portant in motivating nutritional re- 
search. Without these forces we 
would make no progress whatsoeve! 
in nutrition science 

1. One of the greatest forces moti 
vating nutrition research is the basic 
curiosity and unique love of research 
and teaching held by most scientific 
investigators. The main reward that 
he asks from his work is recognition 
from his fellow scientists and the 
isfaction of knowing that he h 


sat- 
is done 


a job well—salary is secondary. (Un- 
fortunately, recognition and satisfac- 
tion alone do not pay his bills and he 
may accept a position elsewhere with 
a higher salary, a position which often 
does not fully utilize his scientific 
talents and training. We have many 
former excellent basic nutrition sci- 
entists in non-scientific jobs today 
because of this economic fact. It actu- 
ally has very severely drained the 
basic laboratories of any top rate sci- 
entists, I feel.) 


2. The continued support of basic 
nutrition research by public funds 
another force behind nutt 
i] discoveries. In fact, most of the 
basic discoveries which have pushed 
nutritional science ahead have come 
from university and government sup- 
ported laboratories. Applied research 

been very fruitful, which 
has further stimulated it 
3. The profit motive and the search 
for means to lower production costs 
are another strong force in motivat- 
ing nutrition research. In order to 
meet his competition and to continue 
to make a profit, the feed manufac- 
turer, the pharmaceutical company or 
the chemical supplier must be con- 
stantly trying to improve his product 
by discovering and adopting new nu 
tritional findings. This is true because, 


iS 


strong ition- 


has also 


since we live under a competitive 
marketing system, the feed which a 
farmer buys in the future is the one 
which gives him the greatest return 
for each $100 he spends 

4. The demand for good food cre- 
ated by the increase in population 
is another force motivating nutrition 
al research. We hear of predictions 


of tremendous population increases in 
this country in the next 25 years 
perhaps as much as a doubling of 


population in less than 75 ars from 


VE 


now. Since the demand for good food 
will be far greater than now, it is 
essential that new ways ar » found to 
improve the supply of animal! foods 

5. There is still one other force at 
work which perhaps greater than 
the rest in causing discoveries to be 
made in animal nutrition. Thi the 
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fact that basic research in other areas 
of science invariably helps nutrition 
stlence! That is, many of the present 
Gay nutritional advances have come 
from basic studies in the areas of 
chemistry, biochemistry, physiology, 
medicine, veterinary medicine, 
pharmacy, genetics, food technology 
biology, crop production and even 
physics, electronics, engineering, eco- 
nomics and marketing. Without these 
basic fields of science, applied nutri- 
tion research would soon come to a 
halt 

Who will be making the nutritional 
discoveries of the future?‘ 

If one examines the list of possible 
future discoveries and the list of 
forces motivating research as listed 
above, it is quite obvious that the 
really significant advances in animal 
nutrition will come from many 
sources -chiefly from the basic nutri- 
tion and biochemical research labora 


tories of colleges, government and 
industry. But, also, new advances will 


| be suggested by trained persons in 


| dietitian 


many fields—the basic scientist 
other fields, the food technologist, the 
the physician, the teacher, 
the technician, the administrator, the 
“dreamer” or the farmer — anyone 
who has that knack of observing 
facts and putting “two and two to- 


| gether” to develop a superior meth- 


od, product or procedure. It is true 
that the better that one is trained 


in | 
| rect application and is usually con- 





and prepared for this, the more like- 
ly he is to make discoveries. Actually, 
today’s ideas and new developments 
are coming more and more from 
groups of trained people rather than 
from individuals 

What Is basic research? 

For purposes of discussion, I have 
considered basic research as any 
study by the scientific method to find 


true facts rewardless of whether use 
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is put to such facts now or later. 
Thus, basic research may be either 
“pure” (or fundamental) research 


(research which has no present di- 


cerned with mechanisms of action, 
new methods, or with just how nature 
functions) or, in some cases, it may 
be also applied research which is re- 
search done with some specific appli- 
cation in mind 

Although the distinction is certain- 
ly not always clear, much of our 
basic research in nutrition is also ap- 
plied research because it is research 
done with some specific application in 
mind. It might be an application re- 
lated to agriculture, animal health 
or to human well-being. Thus, if the 
work is done properly, such research 
is doubly important, and more often 
than not, our most important prac- 
tical nutritional discoveries come out 
of such research. The discovery of 
vitamin By» in 1948 is a recent exam- 
ple of a finding in both basic and 
applied research (it was conducted, 
in part, for the purpose of finding a 
cure for pernicious anemia in man). 
On the other hand, not all applied 
research in nutrition can be classified 
as basic research 

How do we recognize 
search? 

It is sad but true that everything 


good re- 
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published under the guise of a re- 
search paper is not necessarily good 
research and  ~ conclusions present- 


ed may not aways be valid. Con- 
siderable interpretation and judg- 
ment are left to the reader. Unfor- 


tunately a small minority of research- 
ers has a tendency to publish or 
publicize their material before it is 
actually proven. This often leads to 
extra costly work and loss of time on 
the part of other researchers who are 
misled by these publications or who 
feel they must repeat such work 
How is the non-technical reader sup- 
posed to know how to evaluate prop- 
erly a piece of reported research, 
since this is sometimes hard for even 
the technically trained person? What 
is the test of good research? 

Rules of Thumb: There are cer- 
tain rules-of-thumb for recognizing 
good research. Here are some of the 
main ones to look for in judging the 
scientific worth of a research report 
in the field of nutrition: 

1. Did the original report appear in 
a recognized scientific journal with 
an editorial board which carefully 
screens all papers (including “letters 
to the editors” or “research notes”) ? 


2. Was ‘he experiment repeated 
at least once and preferably more 
times? (It is often necessary to re- 


peat experiments under entirely dif- 
ferent sets of conditions before pub- 
lishing results, in addition to the 
usual replicates made at different 
times.) 

3. What is the reputation of the 
authors? Who has supported the in- 
vestigation? 

4. Is the experimental 
basically sound? 


procedure 


A. Were adequate control groups 
used ? 

B. Were a sufficient number of ani- 
mals or observations used for a 
long enough period of time? 

C. Was the diet complete in all 
known nutrients that were sup 
posed to be present? (minerals? 
vitamins ?, amino acids?) ? 

D. Were the chemical analyses per 
formed by accepted methods ? 

E. Are sufficient details given so 
that one may see exactly how 
the work was done? 

5. Are the differences in results 
clear-cut enough to justify the au- 
thor’s conclusions? 

6. Are the results consistent with 


what might be expected from previ- 
ous experience? (If not, the work 
should be especially critically ex- 
amined.) Is reference given to per- 
tinent previous work in the field? 

7. Have startling new discoveries 
been confirmed by workers in other 
laboratories ? 

Not all of our papers in our scien- 
tific journals can pass these tests, un- 
fortunately. It is hoped and expected 
that in the future more stringent edi- 
torial supervision will be given be- 
fore original results of nutrition re- 
search are published or announced 
in scientific journals, experiment sta- 
tion bulletins, trade journal ab- 
stracts and even in mimeographs 
news releases, farm magazines or at 
nutrition schools. 

I am fully confident that the fu- 
ture will bring about a more univer 
sal recognition of these points regard- 
ing how to judge good research, with 


a resulting benefit to the field of ani- 
mal nutrition. 

In conclusion, it is clearly evident 
that changes are coming in the future 
for the good of nutrition. We must 
learn to interpret new findings, and 
learn to accept these findings when 
they are proven to be correct and 
advance with them. In this way we 


will make nutritional progress in the 
years to come 
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Convention to Stress 
Outlook for Individuals 


In Turkey Industry 


ST. LOUIS—Help for turkey peo- 
ple seeking their places in a rapidly 
changing and integrating industry is 
the major objective of the National 
Turkey Federation Convention and 
Turkey Industry Exposition to be 
held in St. Louis Jan. 7-9, federation 
headquarters have announced. 

Pointing out that the emphasis on 
lower unit production cost has 
brought increasing specialization, the 
federation said most people associated 
with the industry are concerned 
about the course they should take in 
their individual business operations. 

Small growers, hatcherymen, breed- 
ers and egg producers are being 
pressed by large, integrated opera- 
tions, the announcement said. 

“It is not a gloomy picture,” the 
federation said. “The turkey industry 
will continue to grow, and there will 


be opportunities for more and more | 


people in the business. The problem 
for each individual is to make the 
right decision on how to operate his 
business and find his place in the 
changing industry. 

“The gloomy outlook is for those 
who refuse to face facts and changes, 
and who fail to make the best of the 
great opportunities the changes af- 
ford.” 

Every phase of the convention but 
the entertainment will be aimed at 


these objectives, according to the | 


announcement. Business sessions will 
be devoted to ways the federation 
can help individuals as well as the 
industry. Special committee meetings 
Jan. 4 and 5 will outline many of 
the details to be presented for final 
action at the general business meet- 
ing Jan. 6. 

The traditional kick-off for the con- 
vention will come at noon Jan. 7. The 


exhibit hall will be open all day Jan. | 


7, however. 


General educational sessions will | 


get under way at 2 p.m. Jan. 7. One 
of the discussions will be devoted to 
the place of the feed industry in the 
future of the turkey industry. 

Sessions Jan. 8 will be devoted to 
management, and the following day 
the emphasis will be on mérchandis- 
ing and marketing. 

Mornings generally will be open for 
exhibits and informal visiting among 
delegates, but four special morning 
sessions are also planned. One is de- 
voted to merchandising, another to 
the federal poultry inspection act, a 
third to artificial insemination and 
a fourth to turkey nutrition. 

The exhibits are expected to be the 
most complete the convention has 
ever had, and the National Dressed 
Turkey Show has added new displays 
stressing production efficiency 


Entertainment will be provided for | 


ladies as well as delegates. Highlight 
of the entertainment program is the 
grand banquet Jan. 9. 





Purdue Sets Dates for 
Annual Turkey Trot 


LAFAYETTE. IND. — “Turkey 
Trot” may mean a dance to some, but 
it’s a more serious business at Purdue 
University, where the 14th annual 
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Hoosier Turkey Trot will be held 
Feb. 4-5. 





The Hoosier affair is a meeting de- 
signed to provide helps for turkey | 
producers of the state. It is held un- 
der the auspices of the Indiana State | 
Poultry Assn. in cooperation with the 
Purdue agricultural extension serv- 
ice. 

Among featured out-of-state speak- | 
ers will be D. D. Moyer, extension 
poultryman at Michigan State Uni 


A. Kohls, speaking on 
“What's Ahead for the Turkey 
Raiser?” 
A complete program will be re- 
leased soon. 
———— 


INCREASES STORAGE 


Hastings, has received authority from 
the state railway commission to in- | 
crease its grain storage capacity to | 





DEHYDRATED 


SUN-CURED 
| versity. Other speakers will include 
| members of the Purdue staff. Among 

the staff members giving addresses 

will be Dr. R 
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trace minerals and antibiotics custom blended 
to your own prescription. They are custom- 
packed, too. In handy batch-size bags to match 
your size batch. No chance for employee error— 
only one instruction to remember: “Add a bag 
to the batch.” 

One order replaces scattered buying. One 
product replaces many individual micro-ingre- 
dients. Dawe’s Prescription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused by unskilled labor 
handling costly materials in minute amounts. 
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4800 South Richmond St 


Yet, you pay for ingredients only! 

Dawe’'s is the world’s oldest and largest spe- 
cialist in vitamin products for feeds. Dawe’s 
is a basic producer of feed fortification factors. 
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Thousands of TRIUMPH Zip Cob Blowing Corn Shellers ore By Ralph Friedman 
in use in Feed Mills everywhere, Their popular'ty is soundly No. 500 
based on proven performance and results. wow Sous ero ~. The cocky, saucy voice of Donald ney, the Donald Duck pr 
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TRIUMPH. hour of machine picked ear corn. Mr. Nash, who with his wife Mar- vaudeville circuit for which t} 
gie owns and operates Andersen’s | had traveled for seven 
Feed Store, has been mimicking birds Mr. Nash, after a yea 
TRIUMPH and animals for half a century and ment during the depre 
has been the “mouthpiece” of Donald Whistling Clarence, the Ad 
CORN SHELLERS Duck for almost half that long man,” for a large dairy 
Oklahoma-born, Clarence started One night, in deference to pi 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW co. collecting pets almost as soon as he from friends, Clarence hire ih el 
6248 HARVARD AVENUE * CLEVELAND 5, OHIO could toddle, and before he could | to a radio station and asked pe 
utter ‘“Ma-ma” clearly he was said 
to have been imitating his four-legged = 


and feathered friends 
— _ At 13 he put words to the bleat 
sound” of a billy goat he had raised, 
and later gained vaudeville fame with 
his “bleat-voice” rendition of “Mary 
Had A Little Lamb.’ 

Actually, Mr. Nash met Walt Dis 
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ion to do a free bit. That night 
all nights—Walt Disney happened to 


be listening. 

An audition was promptly ar- 
ranged. Mr. Disney heard Mr. Nash 
recite “Mary Had A Little Lamb,” 
followed by imitations of barnyard 
fowl. When Clarence had finished 
quacking, Disney reportedly ex- 
claimed, “Gee, there’s a_ talking 
duck!” 

Mr. Nash was hired and six months 
later, on Friday the 13th in 1934, 


Donald Duck came into being 

Mr. Nash has been Donald Duck's 
tongue in more than 100 
ind has given tongue to the irascible 
waddler in seven languages. He has 
ilso done imitations of birds, crickets, 
“and a seal or two” 


cartoons, 


horses, dogs, cats 


for Mr. Disney. 

When radio was in its prime, Clar- 
ence opened the Amos 'n Andy show 
with the Rinso whistling commercial, 
ind he was Gracie’s pet duck on the 
Burns and Allen series. 


“That program,” he says, “paid for 
our house. It was lots of fun, too, I 
sure like radio.” 

Four years ago Clarence and Mar- 
ie Nash purchased Andersen's, 
where Clarence can be found when 
he’s not at the studio. “When we took 
the place over,’ he says it was 
pretty run down, but we worked at 
it day and night. Since we bought 


the store, every month we've had has 
been better than the last month. We 
plough a lot of our profits back into 
the store, to keep building it up.” 

Between cheerfully waiting on cus- 
tomers and conducting philosophical 
conversations with pet parrots, Mr. 
Nash exchanges imitations with the 
neighborhood kids. 

At one time I was the only per- 
son in the whole world who could do 
the Donald Duck voice,” he says, 
smiling, “but you should hear some 
of the kids who challenge me. They're 


rood. One boy, in particular, is a 
whiz.” 

Although Mr. Nash loves to relax | 
ifter work or romp with his grand- 


children, who live nearby, he and 
Margie are out several nights a week, 
entertaining without charge for 
church groups. Naturally, they take 
Donald Duck, a $500 model given 
him by studio friends, with them 
“It sometimes surprises Donald to 
hear himself giving talks on clean 
living and cooperation,” says Nash 
lyly, “but you know that ham. Any- 
thing for applau e!” 
~~ 


North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Meeting Set 


FARGO, N.D “The Turkey's 
Place in North Dakota” will be the 
subject of i panel discu on to be 
given as part of the North Dakota 
Poultry Industries convention here 
Jan y Zz 

Frank Santo, regional supervisor, 
rading section, poultry branch, U.S 
Department of Agriculture Des 
Moines, will be moderator. Panel 
members will be Dr. Alex Burr, di- 
rector of research, economic develop- 
ment commission sismarck; H. W 
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STABILIZED MENHADEN WHOLE MEAL 


(With 40% Condensed Fish Solubles Added) 


Gute correct! Our anti-oxidant process, 
developed here in the Haynie research 
laboratories, allows us to produce Men- 
hoeden products which are leaders in fish 
owth factors. Hi-Seas stabilized Whole 
eal also leads in tabolizable energy 
values and availability of amino acids. 


HI-SEAS STABILIZED MENHADEN FISH MEAL 
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Herbison, extension economist in 
marketing, North Dakota Agricul 
tural College; William Keup, Mohall, 
and Glenn E. Thoeny, sales manager 
north central division Ralston Purina 


Co., Minneapolis. 
Other turkey studies scheduled i: 
clude a North Dakota turkey cost 







and return report, an address by W 
A. Billings, former university of Min- 
nesota professor, and a meeting of 
the North Dakota Turkey Federation 
directors 

Other convention activities include 
a quarterly meeting of the North Da 
kota Egg Commission, a meeting of 
the North Dakota Hatchery & Breed 
ers Assn., a meeting of the directors 
of the Northwest Retail Feed Assn 
and a discussion of trends in 
poultry marketing and 
by David L. Hume, deputy director, 
poultry division, Agricultural Market 


Folie 


Sa nn i le Sd nd 


complete 


new 
consumption 


information 
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ing Service 
Entertainment features include an | THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Chemical Sales Division, 
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and the annual banquet 
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The ORIGINAL dried 
RUMEN INOCULUM 


UTILIZE HIGH ROUGHAGE 





¥ | RUMEX IN YOUR FEEDING 


A Not all roughage is of high quality. That's one 
” reason why the feeding of dried rumen organ- 
me isms is needed for cattle to utilize high 
i 


roughage feeding. 

Rumex does this job best as it contains the 
safe processed contents from the Rumens of 
Healthy, Mature Animals. RUMEX was the 
first to be of PROVEN VALUE by a leading 
Experiment Station in CONTROLLED FEED- 
ING TESTS. These tests showed that RUMEX 
provides active growth stimulating factors 
from rumen microflora. 

RUMEX has been used for many years as 
an aid in preventing and treating feeding 
problems resulting from non-infectious rumen 


correcting lack of 


2 to 3 
per ton fs 
and aid digestion. 


rapidly. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


The Amburgo Company, inc., Philadeiphia 7, Penna. 
Ivan Scanlan & Co., 5605 Lyndale Avenue South, Mi 


HELPS DAIRY AND BEEF CATTLE 
FEEDING 





FOR FASTER WEIGHT GAINS INCLUDE 


dysfunction, such as conditions due to change 
of environment, switching from pasture to 
dry lot feeding, bloat, poor appetite and 
such other conditions requiring the re-estab- 
lishment of the natural flora. RUMEX aids in 


simple types of scours. 


CUSTOM MIXING IS FAST AND EASY 


ounds RUMEX are recommended 
feed to improve rumen function 


ments, RUMEX aids in top grade finish more 


Write for the RUMEX PORTFOLIO, Today. 
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Report on Feeding 


| Stored Barley to Pigs 


DAVIS, CAL.—Three-year-old bar- 
ley will fatten a pig just as quickly as 
new-crop barley, according to a re- 
port from two University of Cali- 
fornia animal nutritionists 

Drs. James H. Meyer of Davis and 
B. A. Koch, now at Kansas State Col- 
lege, summarized their findings in a 
report that said the average weight 
gains and feed efficiency values ob- 
tained from feeding barley which had 
been stored three years were equal to 
those obtained with new-crop barley 
when fed to growing-fattening pigs 

Both barley rations wre supple- 
mented with equal amounts of casein 
or soybean-cottonseed meal mixture 

In a second experiment, performed 
with the cooperation of Drs. Glen P. 
Lofgreen and Harold Goss of the 
same department, the investigators 
found that several years’ storage of 
barley had no effect on the amount of 
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B-complex vitamins in the grain 
Rats, which have B-complex vitamin 
requirements similar to those of pigs 
were used in these trials. Thiamine 
pyridoxine and riboflavin were among 
the vitamins tested. 

The researchers reported that i 
was evident that barley, included as 
64% of the diet, did not co suff 
cient riboflavin to meet the needs of 
the growing rats. 


-— 
> 





Cyanamid to Provide 


Livestock Show Prizes 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS—-T! list of 


awards to be presented at the South 
western Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show here Jan. 24-Feb. 2 v iy 


clude 22 top purebred animals to be 
presented by American Cyana 1 Co 

The animals will be presented to 
4-H and Future Farmers of America 
winners in the open cla well a 
junior shows 

Purebred heifers will bi nt 
the 4-H or FFA members ex ting 
champion Angus, Shorthorr and 
Hereford heifers in the jur eed 
ing beef heifer show. Six re tered 
breeding ewes will be av led ir 
various junior and open breeding 
show classes, and 13 registered gilts 
will go to the young people w! 
mals are tops in the swine 

Breed associations have be¢ isker 
to select the finest animals able 
as prizes, I. O. Sturkie, Da 
gional manager of the C 
and home division, anno 


W. R. Watt, manager of t how 
said: “Cyanamid has developed a fins 
program to encourage yout raise 
better livestock. The pro could 
expand into a much bigger thing if 


other concerns would estal 
lar awards.” 

Cyanamid also participated the 
1956 and 1957 American Roy Live 
stock show in Kansas Cit 
lar way 

—__—__—»- 


ELEVATOR MAN DIES 


PAXTON, ILL.—Cyrus E. | 88 
founder of the Thomasboro |] tor 
Co., died recently at his hor 
He also had been a grain de I 
for a time was a rancher uth 
Texas 
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RESEARCH 


(Centinued from page 24) 





Average daily gain was higher for 
cattle fattened on pasture than in 
drylot, on each level of feed intake. 

In another Florida experiment, W. 
D. Fletcher et al compared stilbes- 
trol implants and Aureomycin feed- 
ing, alone and in combination, for 
240-lb. cull and utility summer calves 
and 12-14-month-old replacement 
heifers. In a 70-day calf feeding trial, 
Aureomycin feeding alone at 25 or 
75 mg. throughout the trial, or 75 
mg. for only the first 42 days did not 
increase gains; in combination with 
24-mg. stilbestrol implants, gains 
were increased over the control 
group, except where Aureomycin was 
fed only for the first 42 days. The 
greatest increase in gains was ob- 





tained with the 75-mg. daily level of | 


Aureomycin plus stilbestrol implant. 
The treatments employed did not al- 
ter any of several blcod components 

hemoglobin, hematocrit, 


non-pro- | 


tein nitrogen, or plasma vitamin A. | 


In heifers fed a high-roughage ration 
for 63 days, Aureomycin alone at 25 
or 75 mg. daily failed to increase 
gains, whereas the combination of 
Aureomycin and a 24-mg. stilbestrol 
implant gave highly significant in- 
creases in rates of gain, and as in 
the calves, the stilbestrol implant 


plus 75 mg. Aureomycin daily pro- | 


duced the greatest increase in gains. 
The stilbestrol-implanted 
showed excessive mucous secretions 
and prolonged estrus, but there were 
no cases of vaginal prolapse 
Washington Experiment 
Using yearling steers, I 


and associates of the State College 
of Washington, fed tetra 


heifers | 


A. Dyer | 


alkylam- | 


monium stearate (Dynafac) at 2 gm. | 
per steer daily, alone and in combin- | 


ation with stilbestroi implants 
mg.) in a 71-day experiment. Either 
Dynafac or stilbestrol alone produced 
a 3 lb. increase in average daily 
gains, but when both were adminis- 
tered in combination, a .6 lb. increase 


(36 | 


in daily gain was obtained. The com- | 


bination of the two compounds also 
resulted in the greatest improvement 
in feed efficiency as compared with 
the control group of steers. 

D. M. Baird and associates from 
the Georgia Experiment Station, re- 
ported on five experiments with steers 
on temporary winter pastures (oats, 
rye grass and crimson clover) in 
which different levels and frequencies 
of stilbestrol implants were tested for 
their effect on steer gains. In these 
experiments stilbestrol increased 
average daily gains to 2.17 lb. over 
1.88 lb. for non-implanted controls, 


and there were no significant differ- | 


ences in gains of steers implanted 
with 24, 36 or 48 mg. of stilbestrol 
Implantation at the start of the ex- 
periment gave as good results as re- 
implanting near the latter third of 
the grazing period, with either 12 or 
24 mg.; or implanting 12 mg. per 
month or 24 mg. every two months 
after initial implants of 24 or 36 mg. 
The researchers concluded that 
“levels of 24-36 mg. of implanted stil- 
bestrol are as effective higher 
levels for winter-pastured cattle; and 
when the grazing period is not longer 
than 110 days, there is no advantage 
in re-implanting later in the grazing 
period.” 

Kansas State College researchers 
G. L. Walker and co-workers report- 


as 
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ed on experiments with wintering 
steers on pasture and in drylot in 
which stilbestrol implants were test- | 
ed. In the first experiment on dry | 
bluestem pasture six steers in each | 
of three lots of 10 steers were im- 

planted with 48 mg. stilbestrol. The | 
three lots were fed either 1 or 2 Ib 
soybean meal pellets per day or 1 Ib 
soybean meal pellets and 1 lb. ground 
corn, and the increases in daily gains 


from stilbestrol were .06 
Ib. respectively. In another 155-day 
trial, a 24-mg. implant 


gains .24 lb. daily and a 36-mg. im- 


36, and .35 | 


increased | 


plant increased gains .22 lb. daily. In | 


a third drylot experiment, steers 
were fed a ration of 30 Ib. sorghum 
silage, 3.9 lb. milo grain and 1 Ib 


soybean oil meal daily. The control 
group gained 1.59 Ib. per head daily 
as compared with 2.02 lb. per 


head | 
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daily for steers implanted with 36 
mg. stilbestrol. 

R. F. Hendrickson et al of the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station re- 


ported on the effects of orally admin- 
istered or implanted stilb®strol on the 
gains of suckling beef calves. Two 
trials in which 5 mg. stilbestrol daily 
was added to a creep ration for suck- 
ling calves sold for slaughter at eight 
months of age showed that stilbes- 
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Jock Devis Seys. . . 


DON'T 


face another season without a 


KRIMPER-KRACKER Grain Roller! 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 
Other millers by the hundreds have 





been reaping a fabulous harvest of 
new profits since dust-free rolled 
grains revolutionized the livestock 


feeding industry 





Let us prove how you too can add 
$10.00 to $30.00 or even more to your 
hourly profits and run your custom 
milling department 8 to 10 hours 
daily with a Krimper-Kracker, avail 
able in 15 sizes, single, double, 2 or 3 
pairs high. 9” x 6” to 12” x 30”, 





Yes, and have 
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learned these past 10 years that free 
choice, or hit o1 
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when 
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miss feed mixing 
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This famed Davis-Built Mixer 100% 
accurately blends chopped hay, ensil 
. Into rolled or ground grains, 
supplements, pellets, 


age, et« 
with 
molasses, etc 

The incomparable Davis Ear Corn 
GRANULATOR other 
methods of processing corn and cobs 
Wide-awake millers are going out to 
the feed lots AFTER the business 
with Portable Davis Combined Units 
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minerals, 


obsoleted 
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be to 


Kenses, ond free literature will 
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FOXBILT SALES LEADERS—Sales leaders for Foxbilt 
Feeds were honored at a “Topper’s” celebration held in 
Des Moines recently. More than 100 dealers, salesmen 


and division 


managers and their wives were honored 
for sales production which resulted in a 48.5% increase 
in sales this year for the firm. Top award winners shown, 


Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. Earl Albert, Winona, Minn.; Mr. and 
Mra. J. B. Halferty, Plattsburg, and Mr. and Mrs. Walt 
Gienapp, Manchester, Iowa. E. L. Fox, president of 
Foxbilt Feeds, gave the address of welcome, and the 
awards were presented by J. K. Lepley, vice president 
and director of sales. 


left to right, are Mr. and Mrs. Carl Halferty, Plattsburg, 





trol gave a 12% increase in gain with 
no reduction in carcass yield or 
third trial of 165 days 
tilbestrol feeding increased 
gains 8% but gave a slight depression 
srade and yield. Suckling 
calves in four 


grade; in a 
duration 


in carea 
trials were implanted 
with 12-15 mg. stilbestrol at approxi- 
mately 90 days of age. In the first 
trial 210-day were signifi- 
cantly increased by stilbestrol im- 
plantation and the implanted calves 
graded higher as feeders. Subsequent 
feedlot performance was not affected 
by stilbestrol implantation as calves 
In three trials with both steer and 
heifer calves, gains at 45-60 days 
were significantly by stil- 
bestrol implants in two of the trials 
ind approached significance in the 
third. According to the Oklahoma in- 
vestigators, ‘The results indicate that 
young suckling calves can be success- 
fully stimulated by stilbestrol, either 


weights 


increased 


fed or implanted ilthough the re- 
sponse may be | than with older 
cattle in the fteedlot 

University of Illinois researchers R 


J Webb, G k 
Cate 


Cmarik, and H. A 
reported on an experiment in 


which stilbestrol and progesterone- tained on the rations with » and 
estradiol implants were compared in 15% corn 

yearling steers fed complete pelleted In addition to the above reported 
rations for 153 days. The rations con- research with hormones and anti 
tained 10% soybean oil meal and biotics in cattle, there were other 
concentrate-roughage proportions of reports dealing with the effects of 
65% shelled corn, 25% ground hay, these substances on the gain, feed 
or 55-35, 45-45, respectively, or the efficiency and carcass quality of 
55-35 ration except that all ingredi- lambs. Ohio State researchers R. R 


Johnson et al found in three trials 
with 70-lb. lambs that implants of a 
combination of estradiol and proges 
terone gave a 34% increase in aver 
age daily gain and a 25% increase in 
feed efficiency. Live grades and car 


ents were finely ground before pel- 
leting. Out of 15 steers per ration 
treatment, five were controls, five 
were implanted with 48 mg. stilbes- 
trol, and five with 1000 mg. proges- 
terone-20 mg. estradiol, the implan- 


tations made approximately 30 days cass grades were similar for the im 
after the start of the trial. Over-all planted and control lambs. Wether 
average daily gains were: controls lambs implanted with 4 mg tradiol 
2.54; 2.67 for progesterone-estradiol- and 160 mg. progesterone exhibited 
implanted; and 3.10 for stilbestrol- some teat swelling but no rectal pro 
implanted steers. Dressing percents lapse or urinary tract blockage 
were 59.7, 59.0, and 58.9, respectively, whereas implanted ewe lambs showed 
and carcass grades 7.0, 6.6, and 6.5 mammary development, teat elonga 
Stilbestrol gave the largest increase tion, and some swelling of the vulva 
in daily gains on the high concen- but no prolapse. In a comparison of 
trate ration (65% corn), whereas, low and high grain feeding, the hor 
the progesterone-estradiol treatment mone implants increased gains on 
gave the greatest gain response on either level of feeding. The implan 
the rations containing 55 or 45% tation of 47-lb. wether lambs prior 
corn. In the non-implanted controls, to weaning gave some increase in 
the fastest daily gains were also ob- lamb gains, but an even greater gain 
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begged or bulk materials. They will re- 
duce operating costs in your plant. 


There is an Elton conveyor to fit your 
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materials handling equipment. 
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these advantages. 
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response occurred after weaning. At 
the level employed in this experiment 
(3.3 mg. estradiol and 200 mg. pro- 
gesterone) the hormone implant ap- 
peared to be effective throughout the 
147-day test period. 

The response of fattening lambs to 
stilbestrol feeding in rations contain- 
ing either 9, 13 or 17% protein and 


either 530 or 665 calories of estimated | 


net energy per pound was reported 
by R. L. Preston and Wise Burroughs 
of Iowa State College. Stilbestrol 
stimulated an average 27% increase 
in gains, and the response occurred 
on all but the high protein-low energy 
ration. In general, the greatest gain 
stimulation was on the high energy- 
high protein rations. Feed efficiency 
was best when gains were highest. 
The high energy rations gave high 
live and carcass grades, whereas stil- 
bestrol and protein had no significant 
effects on these factors. Dressing per- 
cent was increased by the high ener- 
gy-high protein rations, but was de- 
creased by stilbestrol feeding. Per- 
cent separable fat in the rack was 
found to be correlated with stilbes- 
trol feeding and the calorie-to-pro- 
tein ratio in the feed. Stilbestrol feed- 
ing did not alter fat content at a 
calorie-protein ratio of 56; above this 
ratio stilbestrol tended to increase 
fatness while below this ratio, it 
tended to increase leanness 

University of Tennessee research- 
ers A. D. Tillman and J. R. Brethour 
used radioactive calcium-45 and phos- 
phorus-32 to study the effects of 
orally administered stilbestrol (3 mg. 
daily) upon lamb gains and nutrient 
utlization on rations containing either 
6 or 10% protein. Stilbestrol added 
to the 6% protein ration apparently 
decreased gains, as well as the utili- 
zation of nitrogen, chemical and 
radio-chemical calcium and phosphor- 
us. When added to the 10% protein 
ration, stilbestrol apparently in- 
creased gains, feed efficiency and the 
utilization of phosphorus, with incon- 
sistent effects on calcium and nitro- 
gen metabolism 

Stilbestrol and vitamin By» were 
tested for their effects on the time 
required for lambs to attain maxi- 
mum utilization of non-protein nitro- 
gen sources in experiments conducted 
by J. A. Welch and associates from 
West Virginia University. They re- 








ported that 2 mg. daily of stilbestrol | 


reduced the period of adjustment re- 


quired for maximum utilization of | 
urea and crude biuret nitrogen in a | 


semi-purified ration, but did _ not 
change the apparent digestibility of 
nitrogen. Vitamin By, at 10 meg. 
daily, did not influence the utilization 
of urea nitrogen, but increased the 
utilization of creatine nitrogen after 
a 10-day preliminary period. Appar- 
ent digestibility of the creatine ra- 


tion was increased as the result of | 


vitamin Bs» supplementation. 

In experiments with lambs, Arthur 
Struempler and Wise Burroughs of 
Iowa State College reported that 
either growth hormone, or stilbestrol 
administered singly, resulted in in- 
creased nitrogen retention regardless 
of energy or protein level in the ra- 
tion. Higher energy rations promoted 
greater nitrogen retention than lower 
energy rations; and neither dry mat- 
ter nor protein digestibility was affect- 
ed by either growth hormone or stil- 
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bestrol treatment. These researchers 
commented that their results “were 
suggestive that stilbestrol increases 
nitrogen retention in ruminants 
through increased release of growth 
hormone in the animal body.” 


Hygromycin Tested 


One of the newest feed additives, 
hygromycin A, was tested in a pel- 
leted lamb ration by University of 
Kentucky researchers J. W. Stroud 
and associates. Hygromycin A at a 
level of 5 mg. per pound of feed was 
added to a pelleted ration composed 
of ground corncobs (50%), hydrol, 
red dog flour, ground corn, soybean 
oil meal, minerals and vitamins A 
and D. In a 45-day fattening trial, 
control lambs gained at the rate of 
0.27 lb. per day, consumed an average 
of 3.88 lb. of feed daily, and required 
14.30 Ib. feed per pound of gain, while 
lambs fed the same ration supple- 
mented with the antibiotic had aver- 
age daily gains of 0.35 Ib., average 
daily feed intake of 4.41, and required 
RESEARCH, page 


(Turn to 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building TWX 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU 71 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF 
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EMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex 
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THE BIG QUESTION is not whether to use antibiotics in feed, but which 
one to use. You've read all the claims and counter-claims and the ads get 
bigger all the time. 

Before you make your final selection be sure you try Kemitracin. Tests will 
prove that there is no finer antibiotic for feed supplementation available today. 


KEMITRACIN STAYS IN INTESTINAL TRACT LONGER... GIVES SELECTIVE 
ACTION. Unlike many commonly employed antibiotics which are rapidly 
absorbed, Kemitracin is not absorbed from the intestinal tract, but is retained 
where its antibiotic activity can do the most good. 

Kemitracin fights disease with selective action. By concentrating on the danger- 
ous disease-producing bacteria, the beneficial types responsible for the ig 
thesis of vitamins soll otees unidentified growth factors are left unharmed. 


ECONOMICAL KEMITRACIN IDEAL FOR HIGH LEVEL OR LOW LEVEL FEEDING. 
Use a high level for disease control (blue comb, air hac, stress conditions, 
swine enteritis)...or for boosting egg production. Use a low level for 
growth promotion. Kemitracin mixes thoroughly with feed and is used at 
the same gram level as any other quality antibiotic. 

COMPLETE SCIENTIFIC DATA AVAILABLE. Get the proof that Kemitracin is 
your best antibiotic buy! Write today! Another suggestion—sock and recom- 
mend AQUATRACIN for use where an antibiotic in the drinking water is 
indicated. It’s the same purified antibiotic complex in completely solubie form 


























Distributors and Warehouse Stocks Conveniently Located. 


IN CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. 
Yermouth, Neve Scotia 


BOX FS-12B7, MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
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Feed Mill Design and Operation 


Variety and volume in containers, raw materials 
and products are the basic problems which trouble 
the feed manufacturer and his engineer. Many 
things have been done to eliminate certain prob- 
lems. Other things are in the picture for the future. 
Here—for the increasingly complicated process of 
feed manufacture—is the outlook as seen by a feed 


milling engineer. 


There are many problems which 
confront an engineer in the design 
of an efficient mill for the produc- 
tion of animal and poultry feeds 
These problems basically are 

1. A wide variety of raw materials, 
numbering more than 150. Densities 
which range from calcium carbonate 


at 111 Ib. per bushel to beet pulp 
at 146 lb. per bushel; highly toxic 
Nicarbazin to palatable cane sugar; 
highly viscous thick blackstrap mo- 
lasses to other liquid ingredients 
which flow much like water; hygro 
scopic material such as whey, to 


dusty materials like alfalfa; ingredi- 
ents which very expensive to 
those which are less costly 

2. A wide variety of products, hun- 
dreds of different feeds for different 
animals; feeds which are in mash 
form, and others which are pelleted 
in sizes ranging from 3/32 to 14” 
in width, sticky wet feeds to dry 
dusty feeds; feeds which contain large 
percentages of grain and pellets and 
at the time contain equally 
large percentages of dry dusty ma 
terial 

3. The manufacturing of feed is a 
high volume industry. Some plants 
produce as much as 7% tons a min 
ute, 2.500 tons a day or 1,000 loaded 
railroad cars a month 

4. A wide variety of containers 
which range from small 5-lb. bags to 
very large 100-lb. bags for dairy feed 
Containers which are not regular in 
size nor capable of standing upright 
without support. Miscellaneous 


same 


con 








tainers such as steel drums, cartons, 
fiber drums and plastic sacks. 

5. The feed industry has a prob- 
lem which is common to all indus- 
tries the problem of manpower. 
Men range in height from 5'2” to 
6' 10” and they have only two hands 
They are fragile and will break, and 
unfortunately they tire out. 

These are the basic factors which 
have an influence on new equipment, 
selection and use. Some of them are 
peculiar to feed milling and defy a 
straight mathematical or mechanical 
solution, but at the same time chal- 
lenge the imagination of engineers 

To Be Specific 

To be specific, on raw materials, 
a bin design which will efficiently 
handle grain or pellets will not satis- 
factorily handle such items as bran, 
beet pulp or dehydrated alfalfa 
Liquid meters which will sufficiently 
handle vitamin A oil balk at accuracy 
on blackstrap molasses and fish solu- 
bles. Scales which are sufficiently ac- 
curate for the weighing of high-vol- 


ume relatively inexpensive ingredi- 
ents such as corn are not suitable 
for low-volume very expensive in- 


gredients such as niacin 

We could be more specific on prod- 
ucts by mentioning such problems as 
the inability to bin molasses feeds 
once the molasses is added and the 
problem of bin separation in any 
mixed feed and especially in those 
which contain pellets, grain and a 
mash base 

We could be specific on containers 
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By Raymond A. Porter 
Ralston Purina Co. 


by mentioning that chutes which will 
handle 25- and 50-lb. paper bags will 
not handle the large bulky 
dairy bags, and automatic string cui 

ters and sewing machines which wi 

effectively sew 50-lb. and 100-lb. pa- 
per bags, fail on dressprint, cotton, 
or burlap bags 


We could be specific on 


volume | 





burlap | 


stating that the highly efficient, rapid | 


mixers used in other industries 
not manufactured in capacities high 
enough for use in the feed industry 


are | 


and that a large feed mill will use | 
upwards of 200,000 bags of assorted | 


sizes and materials in a month's 
time 
Men, of course, dictate that ade- 


quate dust control be maintained for | 


a healthy atmosphere, that noise level 
be reduced to a minimum, that ade- 
quate lighting be provided, that ma- 
chinery be guarded and safe, and that 
rooms be kept at comfortable work- 
ing temperatures and protected from 
the elements 

Variety and volume in containers, 
raw materials and products are the 
basic problems which beleaguer the 
feed producer and his engineer. 


Things Have Been Done 

Many things have been done to 
eliminate the most pressing problems 
in each of the categories above. For 
instance, bin design has developed to 
the point where there is only one 
or two raw materials which cannot 
be binned, and as a result, many of 
our modern plants receive 90% or 
more of their raw ingredients in bulk 
form and thus have done away with 
much of the handling of bagged in- 
gredients. 

Conveying equipment has been re- 
fined to the point where there is a 
minimum of contamination present 
along with a minimum of breakage 
to such items as pellets and crimped 
oats. Pumps, meters, heat exchang- 
ers, and agitators are available for 
handling accurately and efficiently 
any one of the liquid ingredients to 
date. There is an increasing trend to 
the bulk handling and distribution of 
the finished product which minimizes 
some of the product and container 
problems, and enough research has 
been done on bin and conveying equip- 
ment design to determine the proper 
shape and size of bins and conveyors 
to eliminate excessive separation or 


breakage. A way has been found to 
manufacture a hard, high-fat con- 
tent pellet 

Feed mills have been designed 


which are capable of producing 5,000 
tons of mash, molasses or pelleted 
feeds a month with as few as six 
conveyors and five bucket elevators 
and at the same time spend less than 
one man hour for each two tons of 
feed manufactured 


More Automation 
In addition, many things have been 
done which could lead us to complete- 
ly automatic feed mills in the not too 
distant future 
1. Already we have many propor- 
tioning or batching systems which 
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Raymond A. Porter 


AUTHOR—Raymond A. Porter is a 
1947 mechanical engineering gradu- 
ate of Oklahoma State University. 
He joined the Ralston Purina Co,’s 
engineering department in St. Louis 
i 1948. In 19538, he was made cen- 
tral division engineer, having charge 
of new plant construction and plant 
improvement and maintenance in 
several states for Purina. In 1956, he 
was made assistant manager of the 
engineering department. Mr. Porter 
is a registered professional engineer. 


automatically weigh in the corrent 
amount of dry and liquid ingredients; 
superimposed upon them one can ob- 
tain an automatic programming sys- 
tem which will determine the 
quence of batching; and superimposed 
on this, one can obtain automatic 
inventory control which will let the 
operator know at a glance the amount 
remaining or the amount used of any 
ingredient in the house 


se. 


2. Automatic control of such ma 
chines as grinders is a reality along 
with remote screen changing 

3. Plans are under way to auto- 
mate on a high tonnage output and 
efficient basis one of our most com- 
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Once again, from Borden's has come another impor- 
tant forward step in poultry nutrition ... Borden's new 
''300"', created to provide extra egg-producing forti- 
fication to commercial laying mashes at lower cost. 


Borden's new ''300" is a laboratory-tested and 
field-proved blend of vitamins, minerals and Fermacto* 
that will help maintain peak egg production month 
after month, even during the coldest weather. 





Today's poultryman demands heavy, sustained egg 
production . . . and at low cost. So . . . before you 
register your laying mashes for 1958 .. . check 
Borden's ‘'300"', the standardized, modern fortifier 
that helps you put quality and economy in the same 
bag. 





THE orden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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"Borden's name for its exclusive blend of fermentation factors. 
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© GRAN.-|-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. 
More egqs. 


® EGGSHELL BRAND 
PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 
Clean, odorless. The industry's 
standard. 





© SERVALL—STAZDRY 
Your best litter buy. 


@ AUREOMYCIN (Aurofac®) 
Fed continuousiy at high levels, 
helps prevent diseases, promotes 
faster growth. 


Write for Foxco Flavitein Formulas 


F@© 


| NEWFIELD, N.J. Phone OXford 2-4400 
BROADWAY, VA. Phone 3-687! 
SELBYVILLE, DEL. Phone 3056 
PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS 
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Broilers Milk 
(PER 100 LB. OF FEED) (PER COW) 
$ LB. 
6,006 LB. 
4.3 LB. 4,622 LB 
- ~ 
Eggs Beef Cattle & Calves 
(PER LAYER) (LIVE WEIGHT PER COW) 
19% 
C) -“o: 572 LB. 
1M 7 
; d 


1940 


1940 1956 1956 


GAINS IN OUTPUT—Most of the gain in farm production has come from 
increased output per acre and per animal. This trend for livestock and poultry 
is illustrated in this U.S. Department of Agriculture chart. And, of course, 
improved feeds are in large measure responsible for some of the gains, as in 
broilers. Production per livestock breeding unit has shown gains just as im- 
pressive as those in crops, USDA notes. In the last few years, the number 
of milk cows has been the lowest on record and the number of laying chickens 
has been far below the 1940's, but production of milk and eggs has been at or 
near record levels. Broiler producers have made great increases in efficiency. 











HERE'S THE NEW LONGHORN 
HORIZONTAL PELLET COOLER! 


It's The Solution to Your Pellet Cooling Problems! 


You'll get top production at competitive prices because of sound engineering 
based on years of actual testing in feed mills across the nation 
The Longhorn gives terrific resuits on all types of pellets .. . range, bunk 


and poultry. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


@ No: wire belt equa effective n weet” pellets and hard feeds, equipped 
with automatic belt cleaner 
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inviy Hach 1 lel i machine within it 
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Let Longhorn Engineering Co. tell you about this newest creation in Feed Mill Modern- 
ization. Also get acquainted with Longhorn’s line of “Scroll” type collecting systems, Air 
Locks, Magnetic Separators and other feed mill equipment, Satisfaction quaranteed not 
only in the product . but in our service to you... our customers. 


or write Longhorn Engineering Co 








Postoffice Box 4176 
FORT WORTH 


Phone MArket 6-8283 
TEXAS 








plicated processes, that of pelleting 
mixed feeds. This will be a difficult 
but there are insur- 
mountable obstacles in this direction 


problem no 


In fact, some research is under way 


| to design a machine which is quite 


dissimilar from the conventional pel- 


| let mill to produce effectively and 
simply a hard pellet 
4. Automatic packaging has pro- 


gressed to the point where for a par- 
ticular type and size paper bag the 
operation of putting the bag on the 


pout, weighing the feed, tagging, 
coding, sewing and string cutting is 
accomplished without human effort. 
On various sizes of bags and bags 
of different materials, equipment has 
been designed which will tag, code 
and automatically sew and cut the 


string for a semi-automatic packag- 


ing unit 
5. There are available highly de- 
veloped gravimetric feeders for dry 


materials and liquid meters which do 
utilize any the 
stream 


not 
iquid 


moving parts in 


6. There is an increasing trend of 
the railroads to be more cooperative 
in adapting their rolling stock to 
meet the particular needs of the feed 
industry. For instance, the wide- 
spread current use of hopper bottom 
cars for bulk soft stock and finished 
leeds 

7. Materials handling people have 
developed many ways in which the 


fork truck, conventional conveyors, 
and elevators can be utilized with 
Jess manpower involved 


All of these things point toward a 
completely automated feed mill. Au- 
tomated feed plants specialized for 
broiler feeds or dairy feeds, wherein 
the feed loaded out in bulk, are 
possible now. The automated feed 
plant to handle 150 different raw in- 
gredients with 150 different products 
with hundreds of different sizes of 
bags made of different materials will 
take some creative imagination and 
downright hard work to achieve. It 
is possible, but the costs involved to 
date in such a plant would preclude 


1S 


| in 


its use until they are reduced con- 


siderably 


Automation is nice, convenient, eye 
catching, and has sales appeal but 
one should take a long look at ac 
curacy, maintenance anld first cost 
compared with tangible savin be 


fore proceeding. The facts will give 
each owner his answer 

Our business, because of vol 
ume, is one of material handli: Wwe 
now receive and ship in bulk both by 
truck and rail. This should 
to where the designer will not 
to provide storage for raw materials 
We should 
to more utilization of the fork truck 
with perhaps the elimination of pal- 
lets in handling bags, and increased 
use of the portable bulk bins for inter 


high 


increase 
nave 
ward 


sacks look fo 


plant, intraplant and final distribu 
tion. 

Quality control is becoming more 
and more important as new drugs and 
additives become available. The for 
ward looking engineer will design 
now for absolute minimum contami 
nation in future plants 

| It seems that the trend to air han 
| dling will level off as power bills, con 
tamination and time delay in collec 


tors, initial cost and pellet breakage 
become more evident 


Feed milling, as you can see, } 
becoming a more and more compli 
cated process. As this occur new 
problems arise, and of necessity the 

| equipment necessary to do a safe 





quality, efficient production job at a 
competitive price must keep pac« 
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Fast Service H 
Quality Tags j 











DISTINCTIVE FEED TAGS 


Feed us the copy for your next tags and then sit 
back and stop worrying—you'll get accurate proofs, 
prompt delivery—a quality feed tag you'll be proud 
to display. Plan for your future requirements— 


THOMPSON PRINTING COMPANY 
3 Russell Street — Hammond, Indiana 
Telephone: WEstmore 3-0776 
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12.48 lb. of feed per pound of gain. 
The increases in average daily gain 
and feed efficiency were statistically 
significant. In a 37-day digestion trial 
it was found that hygromycin A sig- 
nificantly improved the digestibility 
of the basal ration, in both self-fed 
and limited-fed lambs 

The field of hormone research is 
being expanded to include investiga- 
tion of the effects of different hor- 
mones upon the reproductive be- 
haviour of cows, ewes and sows. Iowa 
State workers have induced estrus 
and initiated milk secretion to a 
somewhat limited extent in spayed 
cows with injections of estradiol fol- 
lowed by progesterone. Michigan 
State researchers reported a 27% 
overall conception rate for anestrus 
ewes in which estrus was induced 
with a combination of estradiol, PMS 
(pregnant mare serum) and proges- 
terone. At the University of Missouri, 
the treatment of lactating sows soon 
after farrowing with gonadotrophic 
hormones induced estrus in a few 
sows within four to five days follow- 
ing treatment 

In other research at lowa State it 
was found that spayed cows fed 10 
or 100 mg. of stilbestrol excreted 
62.7 and 61.1% of the hormone sub- 
stance in the urine and feces. Assays 
indicated the presence of small 
amounts of estrogen in milk from 
pregnant cows and even smaller 
amounts were found in the milk from 
non-pregnant cows. The feeding of 10 
mg. of stilbestrol did not increase 
the estrogenic activity in the milk 
Bile samples taken from a slaught- 
ered cow fed 1 mg. of stilbestrol for 








eight days were found to contain 
6.3% of the estrogenic activity fed 


COMMENTS: 

This research adds considerably to 
knowledge of the effectiveness of 
growth-promoting substances, partic- 
ularly those having hormone activity, 
when administered to cattle, calves 
and lambs, either orally or by im- 
plantation, under a wide variety of 
feeding regimes in drylot or on pas- 
ture. 

Some of the findings reported in 
this series of papers seem to merit 
further mention because of their con- 
sistency or they indicate variations 
in animal response under certain con- 
ditions 

In research with steers, it is noted 
that stilbestroi and the estradiol-pro- 
gesterone combination gave rather 
consistent positive responses in terms 
of significantly faster gains, and gen- 
erally improved feed efficiency in 
those experiments where effects on 
feed efficiency could be determined 
Implantation with from 24 to 48 mg. 
of stilbestrol gave generally as good 
and, in some cases, better results 
than oral administration of the syn- 
thetic hormone in the tests reported 
There apparently is no need for re- 
implantation with stilbestrol in feed- 
ing periods of 110 to approximately 
200 days. The response to antibiotics 
alone was inconsistent, but a combin- 
ation of antibiotic and _stilbestrol 
gave a greater stimulation of gains 


| than did the stilbestrol alone. It may 
| be that, in the instances reported, 


the lack of response to antibiotic 
feeding was due to the absence of 
certain stresses which may be more 
prevalent under farm or feedlot con 
ditions, where the feeding of the 
broad spectrum antibiotics has been 
of value, particularly in combatting 








Nature's Own formula Only natural protein and feeding 
fat have important, unisolated 


growth factors—nature’s own 


4 a- ~saentiz r , = 
means better livestock (rec ret tae 


more profits for you 


That’s why Wilson Red W Brand 
protein concentrates and Vitagen 
Feeding Fat enable you to pro 
duce high energy feeds for live 
stock and poultry that bring re 
peat business year after year 
business based on meat on the 
hoof—money in the bank! 











Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Special Prepared Bone Meal 


RED W BRAND Vitogen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY +» OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA « LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


(70% Bone Phosphate of Lime 


— Minimum) 
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...all you need... 


All the help you need for a complete feed manufacturing 


and selling program .. 


that’s what the Ultra-Life Program 


provides you! Tested and proven vitamin and trace mineral 
fortification products that fully reflect latest nutritional 


developments; 


specialized formula service; laboratory and 


biological testing facilities; tag registrations and printing; 
advertising aids; your own firm name 16 page poultry and 
livestock journal, and many other sales and merchandising 


helps. 


Write today for full details ... see for yourself how the 
Ultra-Life Program works for you to help you maintain a 


strong competitive position. 


Ulira- Life Laboratories, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin 
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and Trace-Mineral Products 

















Mixes up to 200 sacks 
a day for 15 years 
without a repair in 
his BROWER MIXER 


We bought a 2000 # Brower Feed Mixer 
in 1941 over which we are well pleased. 
The mixer has surely given us service; for 
years we have mixed from 150 to 200 
sacks of feed daily without a repair in over 
15 years of operation. Our highest regards 
and recommendation for Brower equip- 
ment’ 





H. W. Nowotny, Owner 
Southern Flour & Feed Warehouse 
Needville, Texas 


Whitlivind 
MIXER 


Dependability, fast mixing action, 
and low cost operation make 


Brower the WORLD'S LARGEST 


SELLING MIXER! Brower action 
the ingredients instead of just stirring or tumbling them 


produces the most thorough mix you can get. Brower-mixed 


feed 


every sa 


ontains the proper ingredients in the proper proportion . . . 
ck has the same even mixture. 


FAST and ECONOMICAL—Brower Mixers produce a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes—at a power cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. 


Five sizes 


mixing 


welded 


service 






Notice the mixin 
top which WHI 
qredients for the most thor 
ough mix time 


World's Largest Selling Mixer 


1200, 2000, 3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch 
Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy 
teel construction—built to give years of trouble-free 
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402 WN. 3rd, Quincy, mW. 
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shipping fever and related stress-in- | age does not appear to have any ad- previous research in which higher 
duced conditions verse effects on later feedlot per- levels of stilbestrol were used. 

In view of the reported occurrence | formance. The results with hygromycin A ap- 
of vaginal prolapse and other side- The recent action of the Food and pear quite promising. Hygromycin B, 
effects resulting from stilbestrol im- | Drug Administration in permitting a slightly different form of this anti- 
plants in heifers, it appears that oral | the feeding of stilbestrol to fattening biotic, is gaining increased use as an 
administration of stilbestrol should be | lambs at the rate of 2 mg. per head | anthelmintic and has also been found 
recommended for heifers in order to | per day probably means that feed to possess growth-promoting activity 
prevent possible losses due to reduc- | manufacturers will be adding stilbes- for swine, according to experiments 
tion in gains, feed efficiency, market | trol either to complete sheep feeds to date. 
value or even mortality or to protein supplements for fatten- Although of a rather preliminary 

rhe work with calves indicates ing lambs. The reported improve- | nature, the investigations into the 
that either oral administration or im- | ments in rate and economy of gain | effects of hormones upon reproduc- 
plantation of stilbestrol for suckling | from stilbestrol feeding or implanta- | tive behaviour are extremely inter- 
calves or those on fattening rations | tion are quite impressive, and appar- esting, and future research will un- 
will result in a significant stimulation | ently carcass value is not depressed doubtedly reveal the practical value 
in rate of gain, and further, that the | as severely by this level of stilbestro] | of the use of hormone treatments in 
use of stilbestrol at a relatively early | feeding as had been reported from altering or regulating reproduction 

patterns in farm livestock. 
————s>—- —- 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION FEED FIRM SOLD 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ISSAQUAH, WASH.—Harold and 


P.O, Box 157, Buffalo, N. ¥., Phone MAdison 6007, Teletype BU 550 Paul Lyne, in partnership with Ray 


Reeves, have purchased the local 
SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY Halilstone Feed Co. here They will 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT operate the Lyne & Son Fuel Co. at 
BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS | the same location and will continue 
Mew York Minnesota | to sell Centennial Feed 





a WISE MIXERS BUY 
NOPCO-PAKS 





Experienced feed mixers 
are cautious. They know that feed 
formulation is not a matter of guesswork, 
They know that it takes more than a “mixing 
plant” to produce high-quality supplements. 
They know that just throwing together a 
selection of vitamin and mineral products 
does not result in a nutritious, vitamin-potent 
supplement. 


Modern feed formulation takes knowledge; 
it takes the kind of knowledge Nopco’s 
nutritionists have accumulated through 30 
years of pioneering in their field. 


Nopco’s Vitamin Laboratories and Technical 
Service Bureau are fully staffed with qualified 
chemists and nutritionists. They give your 
Nopco-Pak® the close technical supervision it 
requires. They control its development, work 
out the best manufacturing procedure, make 
sure that ingredients will be compatible and 
thus retain full vitamin potency. 


Nopco-Paks are a blend of high-quality 
ingredients which exactly meets your specifi- 
cations. And because they are blended with 
Nopco know-how, you can rely on them to 
give your feeds the nutrition they require. 


GO Year NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


—, Harrison, N.J. and Richmond, Calif. 
Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D niacin caiciym pantothenate, -holine chioride, and other products 
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NOPCO-PAK 

















Poultry Problems 
To Be Discussed at 


New Hampshire Event 


DURHAM, N.H. Eight current 
poultry health problems and the lat- 
est methods of solving them will 
bring 600 poultrymen, agriculturists 
and industry servicemen here Feb 
6-7 for the seventh annual University 
of New Hampshire Poultry Health 
Conference. 

Discussion panels, question-and- 
answer sessions and a banquet will 
occupy the conferees during the two- 
day event in the new UNH Memorial 
Union. 

The Feb. 6 program: 

Bluecomb and non-specific enteritis 
by Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul; recent studies on 
epidemic tremors by Dr. Kermit 
Schaaf, Kimber Farms, Inc., Niles, 
Cal.; latest information on the use 
of antibiotics by Dr. Harold Chute 
University of Maine, Orono, and Dr 
Edward Singsen, University of Con 
necticut, Storrs. 

Also, developments in the control 
of infectious synovitis by Dr. Norman 
Q. Olson, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, and Dr. W. R. Dunlop, 
University of New Hampshire; prog 
ress in PPLO (pleuro-pneumonia-like 
organism) eradication in Canada by 
Dr. J. E. Fahey, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Terre Haute, Ind.; pane! dis- 
cussion of progress made in chronic 
respiratory disease control in New 
Hampshire breeding flocks, modera- 
tor, Richard G. Strout, University of 
New Hampshire. Panel members will 
be Walter Staples, Cobb’s Pedigreed 
Chicks, Inc., Tamworth; William O 
Merrill, Oliver Merrill and Sons, Lon 
donderry; Joel Silberberg, Riddle 
Spring Poultry Farm, Manchester, 
and Archie Coll, Coll’s Poultry Farm, 
Jaffrey. 

The banquet and evening program 
in the Union ballroom is set for 6 p.m 

The Feb. 7 program: 

Avian infectious hepatitis by Dr 
Martin Sevoian, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst; new coccidiostats 
by Dr. E. F. Waller, University of 
Delaware, Newark; final panel mod- 
erated by Dr. J. F. Witter, University 
of Maine 

The conference is arranged by the 
department of poultry husbandry and 
the cooperative extension service 
Reservations may be made through 
Richard Warren, Extension poultry- 
man, poultry department, University 
of New Hampshire, Durham 
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NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4010 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Wabat 27322 Chicago 4, Ill. 
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No New Emergency Grain Storage 


Required by CCC During 1957 


WASHINGTON—For the first time 
since 1951, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture was able to handle the take- 
over of stocks acquired under price 
support programs without expanding 
its emergency storage facilities dur- 
ing the past year. 

With the rapid build-up of surplus- 
es which started in the late 1940's, 
CCC provided an increasing total of 
bin-type storage structures of its own. 
These, USDA said, were needed to 
house the overflow of surplus grain 
supplies in CCC inventory, for which 
adequate commercial and cooperative 
space was not available 

In 1949, when surpluses first began 
to be a problem again after World 
War II, CCC owned bins with a ca- 
cacity of only 45 million bushels. This 
was increased to 552 million bushels 
by the end of 1952. Additions through 
1956 brought the total to 990 million 
bushels, where it remained through 
the past year. 

A special grain “reconcentration” 
program, started early in the year, 
was largely responsible for the fact 
that CCC was able to avoid buying 
any more bins in 1957. Under this 
operation, more than 300 million 
bushels of CCC-owned grain were 
moved out of “tight” storage areas 
in a six-months period. Some was 
moved into areas where CCC stor- 
age was available. Some was disposed 
of through export and other pro- 
grams 

Used Ships 


In addition to the special bins, 
CCC has also used idle ships of the 
Maritime Administration for supple- 
mental storage. A year ago, 81 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat were stored in 
355 ships at anchorage on the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts. The record 





export of nearly 550 million bushels 
of U.S. wheat during the last ship- 
ping year made it possible to “un- 
load” nearly half of these ships. At 
year end, only a little more than 40 
million bushels was still stored in 180 
ships—and the unloading was con 
tinuing. 

The over-all grain storage situa- 
tion, for commercial as well as gov 
ernment holdings, eased somewhat in 
1957. In spite of the largest total sup- 
plies of record, there were fewer stor- 
age problems than in the immediate- 
ly preceding years, USDA said. There 
have been some trouble spots and 
some special problems are developing 
with high-moisture grains, especially 
corn and grain sorghums 


There has been a steady and ma- 


| terial increase in both commercial 


and farm storage facilities during re- 


cent years. Special government pro- | 


grams have encouraged expansion of 
commercial and cooperative facilities, 
and farmers have been given assist- 
ance in adding to their own storage 


| space. 
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Elevator Men to Hear 


Raymond J. Pollock 


MINNEAPOLIS—Raymond J. Pol 
lock, director of the grain division of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
Washington, will be the featured 
speaker of the annual Market Get- 
Together of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. Jan. 21 at the Radis- 
son Hotel here 

His address will be on the subject 
“Activities of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Today.” 

Further announcements about tick- 
ets and the remainder of the program 
will be made later, the association 
announced. 
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PENICILLIN SALT MIXTURE 


An aid in the prevention of bloat in cattle. 


" P 
25 and 50 Ib. plastic lined bags. Good mark-up. 


DEALER FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 
* PASTURE SALTS * MILL-O-VITA 


Block and bags . . . also an aid in All-purpose supplement. 200 grams 
prevention of bloat in cattle. antibiotics per ton. 


* VITAMIN AND ANTIBIOTIC PREMIXES 


Custom or regular lowa State College recommended fortifications. 


* INSECTICIDES * PHARMACEUTICALS * BIOLOGICS 


Wonderful sideline possibilities. Write for full information. 








SINCE 


MILLIGAN & SON‘. 


P.O. Box No. Stock Yards Station Sioux City, leowa 











” FOR THE FARMER 


STEADY BUSINESS FOR YOU! 
Selling RYDE'S Selling RYDE'S 
CREAM CALF CREAM CALF 
MEAL PELLETS ( sites ) 
for Gruel Feeding for Feeding Dry 


Contains Aureomycin for Better Health 
This calf starter has successfully REPLACED MILK in calf-raising for 45 years, 


5425 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


RYDE & COMPANY, 








Here’s the NEW 
Model SM... 


with Exclusive 
PUSH BUTTON 











JAY 





or manually 
remote control 
operated 


screen change 


the H ; ill ith 


“Texture -Grind”’ 


Horsepower for horsepower, screen for screen, a 
Jay Bee Hammermill will produce a finer, more uni- 
form texture of grind than any other hammermill 


made. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Franklin, Tenn. 








CONTROL PANEL 
for independent motor 


distance from the mill, 





which changes screens instantly, 20", 
automaticaly—without stopping 
the mill. Can be located at any 











RUGGED, HIGH - CAPACITY, SCREEN fm 
SMOOTH -RUNNING MILL; MAGAZINE 

3600 RPM, 60-75 HP, with separate 20-25 holds FOUR screens—giv- 
HP motor driven fam—-ALL the power of the ing wider range of grind 
mill motor goes into grinding. than ever before. 


(Mode! SM also available with manually remote control operated 
screen change.) 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Dept. F, Franklin, Tenn. 








Please send me complete information about the new Jay Bee 
Hammermil! Model SM 


Company 


"Super-matic” 


Name 


Street or Box 


er see socccovcsvcessoonsapeeadenee  SYYSTRY TT Ter eee 
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Satisfied 
Customers 
Our Specialty 








NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 














Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Phitedelphie) 
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5g pPROUT-WALDRON 


ELLET MILLS 








- 


... assure utmost savings 


Streamline your pelleting costs with the Sprout-Waldron 
Pellet Ace or Jr. Ace. They offer more cost-saving features 
than any other pellet mills. And new improved features 
are added regularly through continuing research and engi- 
neering developments. You'll produce premium-quality 
pellets more profitably with a Sprout-Waldron mill. 


SPROUT-WALDRON PELLET ACE 


e V-belt drive eliminates gears and their maintenance... applies 
FULL power to dies, increasing capacity. 


Exclusive hinged die casing provides easy access for die 
changes and maintenance...cuts clean-up time. 

e Corrosion-proof, stainless-steel construction of feeder- 
conditioner and spout reduces maintenance costs. 

e High capacities are produced with low-pressure steam. 

@ Revolving die cover and feed-lifting flights assure even wear 
and longer life of rolis...increase capacity. 

@ Entire mill rides on only 4 bearings. 

© Overall height is only 5 feet. 

@ Write for Bulletin 100, 

SPROUT-WALDRON JUNIOR ACE—A small-scale Pellet Ace with 

the same cost-saving features. Write for Bulletin 165. 


























SPROUT-WALDRON’s BIG PLUS assures you of expert engi- 
neering guidance on installation... plus finest workman- 
ship and service... plus 100% reliability... at no extra cost. 













SPROUT-WALDROR 


61 LOGAN STREET * MUNCY, PA. 

Exclusive Conadion Distributors Streng-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 

PELLET MILLO * HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR 

STONE MILLG + MIZKERG « SCREW, BELT AND FPHEUMATIC 
CONVEYORS + BUCKET ELEVATORS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS 
AND FEEDERe + HEELS SaranaTors AND AGriRaTORS 
SVL FEES TRUCKS + A. GO. SMITH FPERMAGLAS STORAGE 
UNITS *© BUHLER BROTHERS FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 








































| By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist 


| Kansas State College 


The most optimistic forecast of gen 
eral economic conditions for 1958 
would say that activity 
would continue the same 
level as 1957 extreme 
would say the economy is on the 
brink of another 1929. The actual 
volume of business realized likely will 
be between these extremes 


business 
about 
other 


on 


The 


This conclusion, arrived at during 
a period of national uncertainty in 
many places, doesn’t leave much room 
for improvement and a lot of room 
for reverses. Of course, different in- 
dustries are to be affected differently 
There is some grounds to believe the 
manufactured feed industry in 1958 
will show increases in volume ove! 
1957. However, margins to cover 
manufacturing and selling costs aren't 
expected to improve 

In order to better understand the 
individual commodity trends, it is 
well to have an overall look at what 
is taking place in the economy and 
the prospects for 1958 

Since about 90% of the work force 
in the U.S. is engaged in non-farm 
occupations, the level of employment 
and income of non-farmers dominates 
the economy. The level of employ- 
ment and the level of overall econom- 
ic activity, through its effect on de- 
mand for livestock products, is of 
major importance to feed manufac 
turers 

Three national 
nomic activity are frequently) 
guides or measurers of economic ac 


segments of eco- 


us¢ d as 


tivity. These are (1) personal con 
sumption expenditures; (2) govern- 
ment spending, federal! tate, and 
local; and (3) investment by _ busi- 


nesses for new buildings, equipment 
and inventories and by individuals in 
new houses. About two thirds of the 
gross national product is accounted 
for by personal expenditures, 
fifth by government spending 
one seventh by private 
We will look at each of 
turn 
Consumer spending is expected to 
inch upward in 1958. While some in- 
creased unemployment can be expect- 
ed, it is not likely to result in sub- 
stantial reductions in consumer 
| spending. Easing of consumer credit 
making it easier to purchase on the 
time payment plan can be expected 
| in many lines. Although the number 
| of unemployed is likely to increase 
| it will be offset in part by new addi- 
tions to the work force as far as 
spending is concerned. There isn’t 
| much prospect for lower wage rates, 
| and it remains to be seen how effec- 
tive individual businesses are in re- 
sisting wage demands of labor groups 
organized on an industry-wide basis 
Consumer spending remained high 
in two previous economic declines 
since World War II. In both 1948 and 
1953 spending by consumers contin- 
ued upward. Apparently the same sort 
of tendency has continued through 
the latter part of 1957 as business 
activity contracted. If such a trend 
continues in 1958, it will lend support 
to a resumption of economic expan- 
sion sometime in 1958 
But will this happen? Although it 


one 
and 
investment 
these in 





now looks as if consumer spending 














Feed Volume Should 
Rise, But There Are 
Some Things to Watch 


General Economic Conditions 
And Their Effect on Feed 
Industry Prospects for 58 


will pretty well stabilize, it is possible 


a prolonged sideways movement will 
lead to revision of spending plans 
Since this revision likely will be 
downard, it would be a clue to fur 
ther economic contraction An} 
spending declines, however, are most 
likely to be offset by popuiat 
growth. 

Odds favor consumer spt g as 
providing the most cushion the 
economy. Should the trend this 
sector be reversed, it will deed be 
a forecast of a difficult period ahead 

Government spending apparently is 
in for some revision upward f1 pre 


vious plans. While some view tt as 
a sign pointing to improved ec mic 
conditions, unfortunately it is not 


necessarily so. However, money flows 
from this source do offe1 ible 
stimulating effect to the econ du! 
ing periods of recession and e¢ mic 
stagnation 

Although we are not here forecast 
ing a major recession or a ¢ ition 
remotely resembling economic stag- 
nation, it is well to keep in mind that 
high taxes collected and spent by the 
government insure that spendi: On 
the other hand, if taxes were lowered 
people might spend the additional 
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Leonard W. Schruben 


AUTHOR—Dr. Leonard W. Schruben 
is professor of agricultural economics 
at Kansas State College. He has 
made a number of studies of econom 
ic matters relating to the grain and 
feed industries, and he also is well 
known to agriculture and the feed 
industry for his writing and speak 
ing on developments in the field of 
agricultural economics. Dr. Schruben 
is familiar to Feedstuffs writers, too, 
through his column “Up or Down.” 
In the accompanying article, he points 
out major factors in the general eco 
nomic outlook and relates these to 
feed industry prospects in the year 
ahead. He concludes that the general 
climate is favorable for increased 
total feed volume in 1958, although 
there are a number of things in the 
picture of which feed men shou!d be 
aware. 











income or they might delay spend- 
ing, thus slowing down the turnover 
of money. 

There are other actions the govern- 
ment can take to stimulate business 
activity in addition to spending for de- 
fense, roads and other facilities. For 
one thing, credit can be relaxed and 
financial support can be given to 
counteract a downswing. 

It is commonly accepted that credit 
restrictions and money management 
can fairly well bring an inflation to a 
halt. However, there isn’t much as- 
surance credit relaxation can stimu- 
late business activity. You can use a 
rope to pull a stubborn calf, but you 
cannot push him with it. 

Private investment in new plants, 
equipment, housing, and business in- 
ventories is headed down in 1958. It 
would appear that housing could show 
some improvement over 1957. This im- 
provement will likely be more than 
offset by reductions in the business 
sector. Industrial capacity has been 
enlarged since World War II and 
there appears to be sufficient capacity 
in most lines. 

Summary: In 1958 feed manufac- 
turers will be faced with problems 
of steady to rising wage rates. No 
tax reductions are in sight, and taxes 
may actually show increases in some 
categories. In other words, costs of 
operation in 1958, including transpor- 
tation are likely to remain equal to 
1957 levels. Costs of ingredients are 
likely to be lower in 1958 than 1957 
as record supplies of feed concen- 
trate and roughage are available 

You will continue to feel keen com- 
petition for sales of feed in 1958. Not 
only will other firms provide compe- 
tition, but also lower grain prices will 
encourage farmers to feed less effi- 
cient rations—using more farm grain, 
hay and pasture and spending less for 
manufactured feeds. 

If consumer spending holds up to 
the levels predicted a few paragraphs 
earlier, your customers will find an 
improved market for their jfroducts 
the first half of 1958. Livestock feed 
price ratios will be favorable, en- 
couraging an expansion. This will be 
especially noticeable for hogs and 
chickens. 

An expansion of hogs and poultry 
will provide opportunities to increase 
feed sales. You should be ready, how- 
ever, to meet the downturn in hog 
and egg prices likely to occur the lat- 
ter part of 1958. 

One factor of increasing impor- 
tance to feed sales is the growing 
recognition by farmers of the econo- 
mies to be realized through improved 
nutrition. There is an _ increased 
awareness of the contribution of feed 
manufacturers to this achievement 
Therefore, the general climate is fa- 
vorable for an increased total feed 
volume in 1958 over 1957 

Plans to expand facilities and serv- 





uestion: 
Who sells 


Methionine 
for 
healthier, 
handsomer 
animals? 








NSWET? 


BOWMAN 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


Holland, Mich. 





ices should be carefully examined in 
light of the general economic situa- 
tion. A recent survey in Kansas in- 
dicated the cost of extending credit 
| to be very nearly double the gross 
| margin of feed dealers. Profits made 
| on cash sales, where realized, offset 
these costs. Credit and other prac- 
tices should be reviewed in 1958 





University Suggests 
Buy-Sell Cattle 


Operation in Oklahoma 


STILLWATER, OKLA. A live- 
stock enterprise that can be easily 
altered to available forage, in addi- 

tion to a switch of crops, is among 
solutions recommended for the prob- 
lem of adjusting farming programs 
to acreage allotments in the wheat 
belt. 

Oklahoma State University scien- 
tists concluded that stocker-feeder 
steers or heifers grazing small grains 
in Oklahoma wheat belt give better 
returns than can a beef cow herd in 
the area, Barley and oats were alter- 
native small grains the researchers 
turned to and found to be profitable 


University agricultural economists, 
working with production scientists in 
other agricultural departments, esti- 
mated an average return of $24.50 
per acre for wheat, while barley 
ranked just below wheat at a return 
of $21.39 per acre and $21.33 
per acre. This did not include the 
value of winter pasture which ranges 
from $2 to $5 per acre 

The economist credited much of 
this relatively high net income from 
barley and oats to the fact that small 
grain equipment is already available 
on the farm. Likewise, the scientists 
assumed that the farm management 
practices followed with oats and bar- 
ley were as good as those usually fol- 
lowed in producing wheat. 


oats 


“The average cow-calf operation in 
the area does not allow for adjust- 
ment to the wide variation in the 
| available feed supply from year to 

year,” said Dr. Leonard Miller, head 
| of the university agricultural eco- 

nomics department, “whereas, stock- 

er-feeder cattle may be bought in the 
| fall, grazed through the winter on 
the small grain pasture, and either 
sold in the spring or grazed on avail- 
able pasture until fall and sold. Actu- 
ally there is little permanent pasture 
in the area.” 


Comparatively, the buy-sell steer 
enterprise returned an_ estimated 

| $1,914 during the year, a cow-calf and 
| buy-sell steer operation combined to- 
| gether in the same program returned 
$1,474, and a cow-calf enterprise by 
itself netted $769. Consequently, a 


small grain program of wheat and 
barley, combined with the buy-sell 
steer enterprise would be a_ wise 


choice in many cases, Dr. Miller said. 
“Machinery found on the average 
320-acre farm in this area is nearly 
adequate for a 640-acre farm,” the 
economist reported. “Therefore, farm 
sizes would result in substantially 
| lower per unit production costs. The 
surplus labor and machinery avail- 
able during part of the year make 
| off-farm employment of either ma- 
chinery labor sometimes advis- 
able.” 
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Cooperative to Build 
Farm Store in Utah 


OGDEN, UTAH A new farm 
store will be built here by the Utah 
Poultry & Farmers Cooperative. 
Planned is a $150,000 combination 
warehouse and office building in a 
17-acre distribution center 


C. K. Ferre, Salt Lake City, as- 
sistant general manager of the co- 
operative, made the annotncement 


At the same time, Jack Loveless, lo- 
cal manager, said plans are almost 
complete for three large warehouses 
in addition. 

Construction on the new 18,750 sq 
office-warehouse will start soon 
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PURCHASED [TEMS—Farmers now rely more on purchased inputs, includ- 
ing purchased feed, than they did in former years, This iy shown in this U.S. 
Department of Agriculture chart which indicates the increased use of such 
things as purchased fertilizer and feed per unit of farm output, Meanwhile, 
cropland and man-hours per unit have decreased with the use of increased 
purchased inputs. USDA points out that these trends are part of the agri- 
cultural “revolution” unleashed by technological changes. Never, says USDA, 
have innovations in farming come at a faster rate than in recent years, 





It will replace present facilities of 
the cooperative here 

The announcement said the new 
tore has become necessary due to 
growth and expansion in the area 
It will distribute feed, fertilizers, 
farm supplies and poultry products 
in Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Idaho 
The present 12-person staff to the 


stor« increased to 


15 persons 


1s expected to be 


~~ 


Sales Manager Named 


NEW YORK -The Kane Import 
Corp. ha innounced the appoint- 
ment of Arthur Gibson as regional 
sales manager. The firm with head- 


in New York handles British 
Mexican Giant Grip 
twines 


quarte! 
Long John and 


baler and binder 





New Mexico Feed Men 


Change Convention Site 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—The site 
for the annual convention of the New 
Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Assn 
has been switched to LaFonda Hotel, 
Santa Fe. 

A directors meeting is planned for 
the evening of Jan. 23, and the con 
vention awill begin with registration 
on the morning of Jan, 24. The first 
day's program will feature talks on 


feeds, fertilizer, business problems 
and legislation, 
Dr. J. J. Drain of the American 


Cyanamid Co., who will talk on “Gen- 
eral Nutrition,” heads the list of tech- 
nical experts, The second day of the 
meeting will be devoted to a business 
session. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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DOW METHIONINE 


Just a pound of Dow Methionine per ton of poultry feed is 
usually plenty to keep feed efficiency . . 
top level. When ingredient changes upset the protein-calorie 
balance or natural methionine content of your formula, Dow 
Methionine can correct it. You'll protect the performance and 
salability of your feeds. Most registered poultry feeds contain 
does yours? THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales Dept., Midland, Mich. 


. and profits .. . at 











Change in Hatching 
Egg Production in 


New England Seen 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—There will 
always be room for the good hatch- 
ing egg producer, but New England 
producers can look for changes ahead 
This was pointed out at the recent 
winter meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Poultry Growers Assn. in Man- 
chester. 
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A highlight of the meeting was a 
panel on “What's Happening in the 
Hatching Egg Business,” moderated 
by Frank Buckley of Buckley's Egg 
Express, Derry, N.H. Other subjects 
under discussion included cooperative 
marketing of branded farm products 
and market quotations 


In the panel discussion, G. FE. Cole 
man, Jr., Nichols, Inc., Exeter, N.H 
said that new producing areas are 


producing hatching eggs for less not 


because of any geographic advantages 
but because they are getting off to a 
fresh start. They don’t have the old 
houses, old equipment and old ideas to 
work with. Broiler houses are located 
near the processing plants, and hatch- 
ing egg flocks near the hatcheries. 
Relationships among breeders, hatch- 
eries and flock owners are closer. For 
New England, he predicted more 
stability through closer ties between 
egg producers and the hatcheries. 
Housing and methods must be mod- 
ernized 

H. D. Weber, Arbor Acre Farms, 
Glastonbury, Conn., said there will be 
less relationship in the future be- 
tween hatching egg and market egg 
prices. He said New England will 
continue in the hatching egg business, 
but there will not be any new mar- 
kets for New England hatching eggs 
Every important broiler area will 
produce its own hatching eggs close 
to home except for Delmarva 

Austin Hubbard, Hubbard Farms, 
Inc., said he does not think that any 
poultrymen will continue to produce 





| 
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hatching eggs unless it is more profi- 
table than market egg production. 
Practices must be improved in New 
England. There is no place for the 
slip-shod producer. 

Robert Cobb, Jr., Cobb’s Pedigreed 
Chicks, Concord, Mass., said integra- 
tion has squeezed broiler growers, 
who have squeezed hatcheries, who in 
turn have squeezed hatching egg pro- 
ducers. Either a guarantee of price or 
a guarantee to take all the eggs is no 
solution. A guarantee must include 
size of eggs, price and length of mar- 
ket to be of any value. 

Dr. Fred Smith, Charles Vantress, 
Inc., Duluth, Ga., told of changes in 
the hatching egg business in the 
South and Southwest. More hatch- 
eries are producing their own hatch- 
ing eggs. They are building their own 
buildings close to the hatcheries. 


Marketing 


J. Kenneth Samuels, Farmers Co- 
operative Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, discussed 
the marketing of branded farm prod- 
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GRANDPA wouldn't know this modern, streamlined buggy—and he wouldn't believe 
what it can do. For that matter, neither will you! This slick job handles three operations 
in one simple unit, cutting down on lifting, manual weighing and dumping. Once you've 
used this handy time and labor saving device, you'll never be without it. 
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T. L. Mitchell 


NAMED MANAGER — The appoint- 
ment of T. L. Mitchell as manager of 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co.’s 
new Riverdale feed plant and offices 
in South Chicago, Il., was announced 
recently by E. E. Rhodes, soybean 





| more than $1 


division manager. Staley’s acquired 
the plant in its recent purchase of 
the Arcady Farms Milling Co. Mr. 
Mitchell has been in the feed business 
years. He was vice 
president in charge of sales, secretary 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Arcady firm. The River- 
dale plant, recently remodeled, will 
continue to produce feeds in the line 


| developed by Arcady. 





ucts cooperatively. He said experi- 
| ence has shown that a cooperative 
marketing program must have the 
following: 

1. A standardized quality product 

2. Adequate volume for efficiency 
and continuous supply 

3. An appealing brand name with 
a trade character such as Elsie the 


Cow. 

4. Distinctive packaging 

5. Adequate advertising and promo 
tion. 

6. Effective salesmanship 

7. Development of a long 
plan. 

8. Grower interest and support 

The costs of a brand selling pro 
gram by cooperatives vary, but the 
average is 1% of sales 

In New England egg 
have not developed their own brands 
At the beginning of any new program 
it would be advisable to start 
est brand program but continue to 
sell in buyer’s cartons. The program 
said Mr. Samuels, must be 
quality and producers must be willing 
to defer present profits for long term 
gains. 


range 


cooper itives 


1 mod 


one of 


Robert Horsburgh of Fremont 
chairman of the association's commit- 
tee on marketing branded eggs co- 


operatively (the “Self-Help Plan”) 

reported that the committee has held 
| many meetings and has helped pay 
| the expenses of Joseph Fletcher 
| Wentworth, who has been the leading 
advocate of the Self-Help Plan. As a 
result of the committee activities, it 
was noted, studies on cooperative con- 
solidation are under way in New Eng- 
land. 


Egg Plan Defeated 


WINNIPEG—Plans for establish- 
ment of a producer-controlled egg 
marketing board in Alberta have been 
defeated. Only 48.8% of registered 





egg producers in the province voted 
in favor of the proposal! 
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Scientist Looks for 
Pelleted Hay to Be 


Used Extensively 


ITHACA, N. Y. — Prof. John I. 
Miller of Cornell University reports 
that he looks for pelleted hay for 
cattle to come into extensive use in 
the future. And, he adds, future ra- 
tions may consist of hay pellets, hay 
cakes or brickets with a complete 
ration built in. 

He made the comments in report- 
ing on a 15l-day experiment with 
beef calves. Prof. Miller divided group 
of calves into four lots and fed each 
lot a different diet. The calves that 


received mixed hay plus alfalfa pel- | 


lets from % to 2 in. long gained more 
weight each day than those fed ordi- 
nary mixed hay alone 

The professor said that cattle fed 
the hay pellets ate a little more hay 
than the others and got more nutri- 
ents. He said tests indicate that more 
of the nutrients are retained when 
hay is pelleted rather than harvested 
and stored loose or in bales. 

Prof. Miller noted that research 
with pelleted hay also is being con- 
ducted in other parts of the country. 
He advocates that “farmers make 
their own hay cakes.” 

“The big problem now,” he said, “is 
getting a machine that will make 
these cakes on the farm or nearby 
A machine is now on the drawing 
board and it is hoped that it will be 
manufactured for experimental pur- 
poses. 

“The scientific vision is that the 
machine would streamline a farmer's 
operation by cutting down hay stor- 
ige space and completely mechaniz- 
ing the handling and feeding. Farm- 
ers would pellet the hay in the fields 
or at a central spot. 

“Four thousand pounds of machine 
pressure per square inch would pro- 
duce a hay cake with a density of 
35 to 40 lb. per cubic foot. These pel- 
lets or cakes, probably 1% to 2 in 
in diameter, would then be transport- 
ed in wagons to the barn, where 
dumping devices would unload the 
cakes onto elevators and the hay 
would move into storage on an ‘as- 
sembly line’.” 

Prof. Miller said it is possible that 
an animal's complete ration of hay, 


grains and supplements can all be 
‘wrapped up into an ‘easy-to-eat’ 
cake.” 

asentteetisianesiliimancia 


Report Analyzes Price 
Spreads of Farm Goods 


WASHINGTON—-Reasons why the 
farmer is getting about 40¢ out of 
each dollar that the consumer spends 
for food, and what happens to the 
other 60¢, are shown in a detailed re- 
port by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture 

The report reviews trends since 
1913 in prices paid to farmers, in re- 
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tail prices, and in the spreads between 
them. Each of the major food groups 
is discussed—meats, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, bakery and other 
cereal products, fruits and vegetables, 
and fats and oils. The report brings 
together in one publication informa- 
tion from earlier publications on spe- 
cific commodities, offering an over- 
all picture of price and margin trends 
for 44 years. 

This report on farm-to-retail price 
spreads, also called “margins,” in- 
cludes costs of services such as as- 
sembling, processing, storing, trans- 
porting, wholesaling and retailing 
food. The Agricultural Marketing 
Service, which prepared the report, 
computes price-spread statistics for 
60 farm food products. 

The report shows that the average 
spread between prices received by the 
farmer for food products and their 
retail prices has increased each year 
since 1950. 

In periods of inflation and deflation, 


the prices farmers receive fluctuate 
more than either retail prices or mar- 
keting Many of the bigger cost 
items are relatively inflexible, such as 
wages, rents, freight rates and power. 
But they are increased, they 
come down very slowly and only un- 
der strong pres such as that of 
a major depression 

Although the 
consumer's dollar in 


costs 


once 


sure, 


farmer’s share of the 
1956 averaged 


40%, his share varies widely with the 
particular food. For butter, it was 
about 71% and for eggs, 69, but it 


for the wheat in a loaf 
and 14% for a can of 


was only 15% 
of white bread 
peas 


| month last year, 


| ing August, 
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Fish Meal Production 


Gains in September 
WASHINGTON—A total of 30,000 


| tons of fish meal and scrap was man- 


ufactured in the U.S. and Alaska 
during the month of September, ac- 
cording to a recent report from the 
Fish & Wildlife Service. 

Compared with the corresponding 
this represented a 
gain of nearly 450 tons (2%). Imports 
of fish meal into the U.S. during Au- 
gust, 1957, totaled 6,917 tons, com- 
pared with 4,898 tons imported dur- 
1956. 
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SWINE Feecos 


OUsTRIES imc. 


Penmevivania 


These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
no exaggerated claims, no “‘bull.” Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 








The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
‘freshener’ for al! types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 
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PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut $t., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Without obligation send the following: 
[} POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 
(_) SWINE FEEDS with PACO 
("] DAIRY ond BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
Folders to distribute to our customers: 
CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
_ FARM USES of PACO 
CUP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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a © Ss | | ] S Ke FOR IMMEDIATE CASH WE WILL PUR- 
chase 4 or & 24-40 used Gruendier or 6W 


Jay Bee Hammermilis. Give ful! informa 
tion, price and location. Address Ad No. 
3301, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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MILO STORAGE—The two buildings 
completed by Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, for 
milo storage provide 750,000 bu. of 
capacity. Early milo moved in was 
a little too wet for good storage and 
was moved into the elevator, but offi- 
clals said they expected later milo 
to be drier and in better storing con- 
dition. 


Big Kansas Milo Crop 
Spurs Storage Building 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
milo crop has spurred elevator build- 
ing in Kansas, from new 
construction to flat storage. One of 
the biggest flat storage projects in 
the state this year is nearing com- 
pletion at the Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., Hutchinson. 

Two buildings, 70 ft. 





wide and 280 


ft. long, have. been constructed. Total | 


capacity of the two units is some 
750,000 bu. This addition raises ca- 
pacity of Western Terminal to 2% 
million bushels. 

About 180,000 bu. of wheat have 
been augered into the first steel build- 
ing to make room for milo in the ele- 
vator. Drier milo will be stored in 
the second unit. 

Auger systems allow grain to be 
moved from the elevator into the flat 
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UNDER CONSTRUCTION—Western 


Terminal Elevator Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has constructed two storage 
units this fall to make room for the 
huge milo crop in the area. In this 
picture, a section of the grain spout 
rig is being hoisted into position on 
one of the two units. 








REAL ROUGHAGE VALUE! 


Paxco Dehydrated Corn Cob Meal wins 
new friends deily es @ most economical 
rough for r #s. Research has prov- 
en both nutritional and economic values. 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, 
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Marysville, Ohio 
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build- 
with 


storage and back again. The 
ings have wall height of 20 ft. 
overall height of about 35 ft. 


Electronic controls, located at in- 


tervals, register the temperature of 
grain in all areas of each building. 
If heat is too high, portable blowers 
can be attached to outlets on the 
sides of each building. 

Victor Davis, manager of Western 
Terminal, said the addition would 
probably cost in the neighborhood of 
$150,000. Construction started in 
early October. “With the big milo 
crop coming on,” he said, “we knew 
it had to have some place to go. 
We just gambled on it being dry 
enough for flat storage.” 





December Quickies 
Get Total Turnout 
Of 349 Persons 


KANSAS CITY—A total of 349 per- 
sons attended the three American 
Poultry & Hatchery’ Federation 
“Quickie” conventions during Decem- 
ber. Attendance in Atlantic City was 
96; in San Francisco 118; and St 
Petersburg, Fla., 135. 

Inclement weather apparently kept 
the attendance in Atlantic City and 
St. Petersburg from reaching expec- 
tations. However, the California 
weatherman provided two days of 


concrete | Sunshine for western convention folk 


The APHF executive committee, 
meeting in conjunction with the 
southern “Quickie,” approved an 


APHF group executive excess life in- 
surance program. 

Dr. C. K. Laurent, Marbut Milling 
Co., Augusta, Ga., told the southern 
“Quickie” audience: “Compared to a 
year ago, broiler prices will be down 
1 to 2¢ January through March, egg 
prices will be up 5¢ through June, en- 
couraging expansion of laying flocks, 
and more turkeys will be raised and 
sold for lower prices next year.” 

Dr. Laurent was reporting on the 


poultry survey committee meeting 
held recently in Chicago. Dr. S. K 
Christensen, Oregon State College 


economist and Edward Karpoff, U.S 
Department of Agriculture economist, 
gave the poultry survey committee 
report at the San Francisco and At- 
lantic City meets, respectively. APHF, 
along with four sister trade groups, 
sponsors the poultry survey commit- 
tee. 

At the southern “Quickie,” hatch- 
erymen had an oppountunity to solve 
theoretical business problems follow- 
ing a presentation by Lt. Col. Frank 
T. Adams and Dr. J, Frank Goodwin 
of the University of Florida. Col 
Adams, director of extension for busi 
ness, and Mr. Goodwin, a marketing 
professor at the University of Flori- 
da, teamed up to present the Air 
Force system on “How to Simplify a 
Business Problem.” 

Dr. W. R. Dunlop, University of 
New Hampshire research pathologist, 
and Dr. Roy Luginbuhl, University of 
Connecticut poultry pathologist, said 
there is no practical control] of the 
PPLOs. 

Dr. Henry Adler, University of 
California poultry pathologist, said 
the presence of the PPLO antibodies 
in the bird’s bloodstream enables the 
detection of the PPLO (pleuropneu- 
monia-like organisms) through an an- 
tigen-agglutination test. 





Warns Against Use 
Of Treated Seed 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment 
stressed anew recently its warning to 
farmers about the feeding 
seed corn 

“Occasionally 
feed and fertilizer receives 
from farmers asking whether 
treated seed is safe for feeding,” the 
announcement said. “It cannot be 
stressed too emphatically that treat- 
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AND LIVESTOCK OUTPUT—Farm production of both crops and 


1956 1959 


livestock products held at record levels in 1957, Output in 1958, according to 


the U.S. 


Department of Agriculture, 


might well equal or exceed the 1957 


level. Expanding hog and broiler output indicates further increases in total 
production of livestock and products. The above chart also shows how animal 
agriculture has increased in importance, with production of livestock and 
products increasing more than output of crops. 





ed seed of any kind should never be 
used for feeding.” 


It was pointed out that during 1955, 


12 states indicated discoveries of 
treated seeds entering food or feed 
channels. In six cases, the treated 


seed was found before it caused trou- 
ble, but sickness in livestock and re- 
duced egg production were reported 
in other instances 

~~ 


New Jersey to Begin 
Use of New Egg Seal 


TRENTON, N.J.—A new blue-and- 


gold “State Seal of Quality” will ap- 
pear early in 1958 on consumer car- 
tons of New Jersey-produced eggs 


standards set and 
State Department 


which meet strict 
supervised by the 
of Agriculture 

G. E. Zich, assistant director of the 
New Jersey division of markets, said 
distribution of the seal will be regu- 
lated by the secretary of agriculture, 
with only eggs meeting grade A and 
AA standards getting it. Distributors 
must obtain a license from the agri- 
culture department they can 
use the seal. 

Forty dealers and cooperating mar- 
keting agencies handling 1.5 million 
dozen eggs are in the official grades 
program. Mr. Zich said this group 
will form the nucleus for expansion of 


before 


Minnesota Cooperative 


Buys Feed Store, Mill 


LINDSTROM, MINN.—The Hilltop 
Farm Feed Store here has been sold 
to the Chisago Lakes Cooperative 
Assn., associated with Midland Coop- 
eratives, Inc., “to help round out serv- 
ices offered to patrons by the coop- 
erative,” 

Holger Dixen, general manager 
said the store and mill is equipped 
with mixers, corn sheller, seed clean 
er and molasses blender. 

Midland also has announced that it 
will build a complete feed mill at 
Waseca, Minn, The mill will offer mo 
lasses blending, bulk feed handling, 
grain drying, corn shelling and other 
services. 

It will have a bulk storage capac- 
ity of 35,000 bu. and bag capacity of 
about 500 tons, Construction is ex- 
pected to get under way this winter 

a 


COOPERATIVE BUYS ELEVATOR 


LIMA, OHIO—The feed mill, ele- 
vator, office and implement ware- 
house, machinery and most of the 
equipment of the Hume Farm Supply 
Co. near here have been purchased by 
the Hume Equity, Ine., a farm co- 
operative, Tax stamps on the trans- 




















source identification and quality con- | action indicate a selling price of 
trol | $152,000 
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Camera Views 


of the 


Mise Isla Spence 


NAMED MANAGER — Miss Isla 
Spence, who Joined the Riverside Ele- 
vator Co., Peoria, IL, as a stenogra- 
pher in 1936, has been named man- 


News ager of the firm, Anger Armstrong, 
president, announces. Miss Spence 
succeeds John Zastrow, vice presi- 


dent and general manager, who died 
Nov. 12. She will direct operations of 
the 1.25-million-bushel elevator. 


Trading on the exchange floor of the 
Peoria Board of Trade 
died by 
appointed 


will be han- 
Kenneth L. Oltmann, newly 
to Miss Spence. 


assistant 





ILLINOIS CONVENTION LEADERS—The recent Feed Nutrition Confer- 
ence for Illinois veterinarians held at the Pabst Brewery in Peoria Heights 
had the leadership of the five mei pictured above. Left to right are Dexter 
Obenhaus, Community Feed Mill, Princeton, president, Ulinois Feed Assn.; 
Dr. Paul Gambrel, Winnebago, president, Illinois State Veterinary Medical 
Asen.; Dr. I, W. Moranville, Vitamineral Co., Peoria, chairman of arrange- 
ments; Dean M. Clark, Chicago, secretary, Iinois Feed Assn., and Dr. Morris 
Erdheim, Dawe's Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, chairman, nutrition committee, 
Illinois State Veterinary Medical Assn. 





COLLEGE MEAT JUDGES—J. Jerome Thompson (right), vice president of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., presents a $1,000 check to Ernest J. Briskey, coach of 
the University of Wisconsin meat Judging team which placed first in a contest 
sponsored by National Livestock & Meat Board. Mr. Thompson, head of 
Pfizer's agricultural division, presented cash awards for the first time this 
year. The Wisconsin team members, left to right, are Gale Gordon, Nelson- 
ville, high individual scorer; Rudy Erickson, Spooner, and Blaine Breiden- 


stein, Madison. 






ELEVATORS 
MARSHALL MINN. 





ONE-STOP SERVICE—A new farm service center, pictured here, was opened 
recently by Peavey Elevators in Marshall, Minn., and was termed by officials 
of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, parent firm, as a “big step” by the com- 
pany toward “one-stop” farm service. L. J. Carlin, vice president and general 
manager of Peavey Elevators, said in an address given in conjunction with 
the grand opening of the center: “Successful farming is coming to be a good 
sized business operation and the aim of our company is to give farmers every 
kind of help and service so they can make their operation more profitable.” 
He said the investment made by the firm “indicates our attitude toward the 
changing farm business in this part of Minnesota.” 





BEST WISHES FOR FOUNDER—F. 8. Nichols (left), founder of Nichols, 
Inc., Exeter, N.H., receives the best wishes of J. S. Higgins (center), general 
manager, and G. E. Coleman, Jr., president, at one of two company parties 
held recently to honor employees with long records of continuous service. 
Eighty-seven employees with from five to 43 years service were presented 
with pins. 
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MURPHY SALES SCHOOL—Murphy Products Co. recently held a training 
school for new district supervisors at the home office in Burlington, Wis. 
Representatives who successfully completed the week-long session were, left 
to right, seated, William Wharton, Hillsboro, Ohio; Raleigh C. Gibson, Muncie, 
Ind.; Melvin Keigan, Woolstock, Iowa; Don DeGraff, Van Horne, Iowa; Clem- 
ent J. Hanrahan, Hartford, Wis.; Maurice Drew, Swea City, Iowa. Back row, 
left to right, Charles Lamont, St. Peter, Minn.; Kenneth Chesrown, Lakeville, 
Ohio; Thomas Neeley, New Philadelphia, Ohio; Glen E. Reit, Stanley, Wis.; 
Robert W. Kittleson, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; Keith Mayes, Shelbina, Mo. Members 
of the Murphy staff conducted both day and evening sessions on livestock 
nutrition, products, farm and dealer service, merchandising, advertising and 
a wide range of sales information. 





















PIG CROP 
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Annual Pig Crop: The 1957 spring 
pig crop was 52,591,000 pigs—1% be- 
low 1956. The combined spring and 
fall pig crops for 1957 are estimated 
at 89,685,000 head. This represents 
little change from the 1956 total. 

1958 Spring Intentions: Farmers’ 
reports on breeding intentions indi- 
cate 7,801,000 sows to farrow in the 
spring of 1958. This would be an in- 
crease of 6% from a year earlier. 
Compared with 1957, the north At- 
lantic states show a decrease of 7%, 
while all other regions show increas- 
es as follows: north central, 6%; 
south Atlantic, 8%; south central, 
2%; West, 7%. 

If intentions for spring farrowings 
materialize and the number of pigs 
saved per litter equals the average, 
with an allowance for upward trend, 
the 1958 spring pig crop would be 6% 
more than in 1957. 

Hogs Over 6 Months: The number 
of hogs over 6 months old (including 
sows) on farms on Dec. 1 was 3% 
below the number on farms a year 
earlier. The farrowing pattern for 
the 1957 spring pig crop was not 
much different from the spring of 
1956, when farrowings were the earli- 
est of record. 

Selected Corn Belt States: Special 
data on 10 Corn Belt states show the 
intended number of sows for 1958 
spring farrow is 6% more than a 
year earlier. These 10 states are 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas. 
10 states accounted for 74% 
1957 U.S. spring pig crop. 

Present intentions indicate that in- 
creases will take place in both the 
winter quarter of December-Febru- 
ary and the spring quarter of March- 
May. Sows expected to farrow during 
December-February, at 1,761,000 
head, are 10% more than for the 
same period a year ago. This con- 
tinues the sharp increase in earlier 
farrowings in recent years. The pres- 
ent survey indicates an increase for 
this period over earlier intentions. 
The 4,087,000 head intended for far- 
rowing in March-May for these 10 
states are 5% more than in the same 
months of 1957. 


BENSON 


(Continued from page 4) 


of the 








Congress in which he will unequivo- 
cally back his agriculture secretary 
when the showdown comes 

It now appears that the “hate- 
Benson” attitude of the farmers may 
react unfavorably to the national and 


state farm politicians when the real | 


economic background is fully dis- 
closed, as it will be when Mr. Benson 
goes to Congress in January 


Benson Strategy 

The Benson strategy has been in 
the nature of a grand concept. He 
has deployed his forces with shrewd- 
ness and the result is that the farm 
bloc has been splintered, each seg- 
ment distrusting the other, despite 
some recent attempts to build a com- 
modity grouping plan for a return to 
high price supports. 

The tip-off on the Benson strategy 
came when the Secretary announced 
that the level of support for dairy 
products starting April, 1958, will be 
cut to 75% of parity, the minimum 
available under the present farm law. 

This clearly indicates to observers 
here that the next step under his dis- 
cretionary authority could be the re- 
duction in price support levels for 








These | 





tion of feed grain production—sor- 
ghums for example—and also in the 
expansion of corn production in the 
wheat and cotton belts. This, in turn, 
cuts off corn export business to those 
areas which are now reaching to- 
ward self-sufficiency either from local 
corn production or the substitute crop 
of sorghums. 

It has been asked in some quarters 
if Mr. Benson could reasonably re- 
duce the level of price supports for 
the non-basic storable crops of oats, 
rye, barley, grain sorghums and the 
oilseeds since such a reduction would 
create a disparity between them and 
corn which, under the present law, 
cannot be supported at less than 75% 
of parity. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts, however, say that an area of 
price support reduction is available 
no matter what Congress may do 
about the present spread of price 





support authority for the basic crops | 


between 75-90% of parity. 
The feared disparity between corn 
and other feed grain crops would not 


occur, it is reported, since corn is still | 


within the transitional parity sched- 
ule of farm legislation and will drop 
again next year. The other small 
grain crops and oilseeds have al- 
ready completed their transition from 


old parity. Briefly, the dollars and | 


cents level of support for the next 


| crop of corn will fall to such an ex- 


tent as to permit a reduction in the 
price support percentage for the small 
grains and oilseeds which would pre- 


| vent any price support distortion be- 


tween those crops and corn. 

The dairy price support decision 
has aroused much vocal opposition 
from the rigid high price supporters 
and also from such moderates as the 
strong GOP Senate leader, Sen. 
George D. Aiken of Vermont. Sen. 
Aiken calls the decision a mistake 
since he feels that Mr. Benson is 
charging off too much of the dairy 
price support bill as a total loss. 


International Problems 


While this farm issue is certain to 
be a major side-show in this most 
important renewal of sessions of the 
national iegislature it will be a side- 
show shadowed by the urgent prob- 
lem of international concepts 

More and more as evidence unfolds 
it seems probable that the next bud- 
get will be out of balance as the ad- 
ministration steps up its planned dis- 
bursements for military defense and 
economic aid. 

What the direct military defense 
budget may be is one of conjecture 
but it is certain to be larger than 
that of the present year—all of which 
casts into limbo any thought of a tax 


| cut for corporations—and any con- 


the non-basic storable commodities | 


such as the small grain and oilseed 
crops. Under the present law Con- 
gress cannot halt this move unless it 
amends the farm legislation. 

Such an amending move contains 
further material for splitting farm 
bloc forces since the corn farmers 


are now smarting under the competi- 





cessions which can be made to the 
lower bracket income tax payer will 
be merely token, if that. 

Mr. Benson clearly indicated cab- 
inet thinking recently at a press con- 
ference when he replied in answer to 
a question that he believed that 
all government agencies would be ex- 
pected to submit lowered budget re- 
quests this coming year so that these 
reductions would help balance or re- 
duce the demands on the nation as 
military and economic requirements 
are stepped up. At that time Mr. Ben- 
son stated that the largest cuts in the 
USDA budget could be made in the 
area of the price support programs 
through lowered levels of price sup- 
port or, for next year, through a 
change in the soil bank program with 
the elimination of the acreage re- 
serve program and a shift over to 


emphasis on the conservation re- 
serve aspects. 

Mr. Benson is in fine fettle. He 
breathes confidence secure in his 


knowledge that he has the White 
House behind him. He may not get all 


| bly of the national 


acreage controls and lowered levels of 
support could mean the temptation of 
a reduction in the cost of subsidizing 
wheat and wheat flour exports from 
the U.S. for the immediate years 
ahead. 

It could mean a freeing of the ma- 
jor contract commodity markets of 
the rigid trading limits which high 
levels of price support and the con- 
sequent statutory ceiling on sales of 
CCC stocks impose on price advances 
in the commodity markets. 

For the feed and livestock indus- 
tries, approval of the Benson show- 
down program could be an equalizing 
influence among the feed consumers 
across the nation. It could wipe out 
any discrepancy between prices on 
livestock products and the high price 
support levels for feed grains, partic- 
ularly in the feed deficit areas 

For the poultry industry it could 
mean that widespread producing re- 
gions would no longer suffer under 
the tacit, though not always effective, 
price dislocations which arbitrarily 
high support levels for feed grains 
and oilseeds have imposed 

What is frequently overlooked in 
considering the nearby future is the 
knowledge that a free economy has a 
great capacity for making adjust- 
ments to reality. 

So, as the nation nears the assem- 
legislature and 
the heated attack on Mr. Benson and 


| his policies, it may be that the calm 





aplomb of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with a not too deeply concealed 
appeal to the urban consumers, of 
whom there are many, will carry the 
day. 

The farm problem may be returned 
to basic economic considerations rath- 
er than be left in the hands of the 
vote-buying farm politicians who talk 
high price supports knowing full well 
that these high price supports were 
nothing more than a World War II 
protection set up for the farm com- 
munity and were never intended by 
the author, the late Congressman 
Steagall of Georgia, to become the be- 
hemoth which has enveloped all 
thinking on the subject of the farm 
economy 





AILMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 





ailment effected only young birds, 
usually from three to five weeks old, 
and those which survived had an 
immunity, with birds on normal feed- 
ing habits; they looked and felt nor- 
mally heavy except that they wad- 
died and had a tendency to squat. 

Postmortem examination, it was 
reported, showed the younger birds 
had a large amount of fluid in the 
abdominal cavity, while older birds 
had a less amount of fluid, but usual- 
ly at the heart cavity 

Mortality High 


Mortality has been reported as 
high as 50%, with younger birds as 
well as with birds already cooped 
and in transit to dressing plants 
There have been some reports of 
entire flocks wiped out, and at vari- 
ous ages 

(Meanwhile, a Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration official said that a num- 
ber of symptoms have been reported 
A feed company veterinarian, he said, 
reported: on some birds, a large peri- 
cardium sac filled with fluid; on some, 
ascites, with dehydrated muscles; on 
some, nephritis, hepatitis and yellow- 
ish edema; on some, hemorrhagic en- 
teritis; on some, chronic respiratory 


| disease. The veterinarian posted sev- 


that he wants and he may ultimately | 


lose his fight but at least he enters 
the fray armed like the knight in 


shining armor with a consciousness of | 


the right of his cause and if he is 
finally defeated he can retire bloody 
but unbowed. 

For the big wheat crop area the 
Secretary's plans of elimination of 


eral birds, finding a high incidence 


of navel infection and undissolved 
egg yolks in the abdominal cavity, 
(First reports of the ailment, the 
FDA official said, came from around 
the Gainesville area. He said that 
state, federal and industry experts 
have been trying to run down the 
cause of the illness, which has brought 
heavy losses to flock owners 
(FDA has been checking out in- 
gredients in feeds that have been 


involved in high mortalities in com- 
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mercial flocks. Both the Washington 
laboratories and several of the FDA 
field district men have been working 
on the problem. Apparently, it was 
indicated, the illness is not confined 
to the feed or products of any feed 
manufacturer. Up to now, veterinari- 
ans have been at a loss to explain it. 
FDA has several theories under ac- 
tive investigation, both in Washing- 
ton and in the field. 

(One possibility reported under in- 
vestiga..on is that the condition is a 
vitamin FE deficiency, caused by pos- 
sible use of rancid fats in feed.) 

Some poultrymen in the South- 
east, noting that the outbreak came 
at the time of Asian flu, thought 
the illness might be some type of new 
respiratory disease. 


Nothing Definite 

Others thought that the ailment 
was caused by the feed. However, 
extensive tests by feed companies 
and poultry laboratories are said to 
have shown nothing positive to date 

The fact that flocks hundreds of 
miles apart have been hit was said 
to have eliminated the feed angle to 
some extent, Birds fed different ra- 
tions made by different mills in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have been 
infected or affected. 

Recent reports indicate the ail- 
ment has spread to hatching flocks, 
with several poultrymen saying egg 
production has fallen off sharply and 
that high mortality is associated with 
these flocks, too. 

Feed men have not wished to go 
into details about the situation since 
feed is often the first thing men- 
tioned as a cause of trouble in poul- 
try and livestock. Hatcherymen also 
have hesitated to speculate on the 
cause. They say that birds of various 
strains are hit, without any discrim- 
ination, 


Problem Being Studied 


Veterinarians and poultry scien- 
tists at almost every southeastern 
college have gone into action on the 
problem, but they say so far that 
nothing positive has been located as 
a potential cause; nothing negative 
has been eliminated as a possibility. 

Observers said there has been no 
indication so far that the illness or 
ailment is contagious, although it has 
been reported in almost all sections 
of the southeastern broiler industry 
and in many of the egg producing 
areas, 

No one is eager to be openly quot- 
ed on the problem at this time, and 
eech has expressed about the same 
reason: “We can't discuss the details 
of a situation intelligently when we 
still don’t know anything positive 
about it.” 

Meanwhile, it was indicated, feed 
and pharmaceutical manufacturers 
and college and government poultry 
laboratories are trying to find some 
more answers and locate the cause. 

So far, no one has indicated how 
soon definite answers might be ex- 
pected, 

Several broiler contractors have at- 
tempted to rush flocks to Gressing 
plants, even if the birds were a little 
on the lightweight side to prevent 
the condition in their flocks, but a 
high mortality rate because of suf- 
focation en route has been reported 
in some cases. 

One flock owner said that when 
he started to catch the broilers in 
what appeared to be a normal flock 
ready for market, the birds began 
to huddle in small groups. Almost 
half the flock suffocated before it 
could be cooped, and most of those 
cooped were dead on arrival at the 
plant from suffocation, 


<i 
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MISSOURI FIRM SOLD 


FARMINGTON, MO.—The Farm- 
ington Milling Co. has become the 
Schmidt-Becker Co. The local firm's 
inventory was sold recently to 
Schmidt-Becker of Ste. Genevieve 
and the building leased to the com- 
pany, The new owners are Master 
Mix dealers at Ste. Genevieve and 
will continue the same line in Farm- 
ington. 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


x * * 
Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 








Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstufis correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 
ket appears on page 2. 
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immediate ip . . 

New Orleana: liermand fats nd at ad Hhoston | nd pt tead $8 
eupl adequat lehydrated, 17 ta rt, Worth und quiet upply te 
A guaranteed $648@60; pellete 865 @5¢ juat rT . . Ft. Worth 

uffalo Iv nd poor trend tead manufacture 
supp fate LL ked, Thoator New Orleane: | ! slet: trend atead 

Memphis Ih nd pe 1 ipt ' , ‘ 6G 
supply ami lehydrated ! ! Huffalo I i trend at 
guaranteed 100 unit tar ' \ 854 int ; ed 

Cincinnati Demand f ‘ ! t Cincinnati I ! ! trend tead 
suppl sdequate 17 lehydrated 100 mt ! t ' 1, f.o.? Cincinnatt 
vitamin A 8ei@e 13 fine meured $44 Chicage ' i ippl fair Ty 

los Angeles Demand fa trend 1 Menttle I trend stead 
changed; supp simple lehydrated, 1 ‘ i: § tonal ‘ 
protein, 100 0A ineured I 
tein $45; suncured mm i telr BEREWEES DRIED GRAINS 
$47 Mhiladeiphin nd ‘ ipply Nel 

Kaneas City Demand rw but called $59.60 
typical of holid per ! trend t ! t los Angeles 1 ote trend un 
vou ker supply adequate lehydrated hanged $49 bu $623 « i 
faifa me th 1 telr nad | Cincinnati ‘ trend ete ; 
unit tamin A @u nteed or $4 | it le ' 

» : with 7 ler nad | Haffalo I | pl fair trend 
one Diboer market ' t? te l $51 ! I ton 
lower leve nd the } nder ' t } New Orleans 1 fale trend fir 
aide of the range 18 prot ' ! f ) ipply uf ‘ $59 40@60 
unite A meal $66 " 1 1 t telr rt. Werth: |! 1 slow; supply moder 
100,000 A 4 ote § pis, bu ! i t f ' l ered Ft. Worth 
anteed A t $4 ‘ ! ' 1 quer i ! 1 supr fair r 
tithe uneured der nd ‘ ~ with $58.60@569 ’ 
prices unchanged ur ma § aville ! trend eas sup 
No. 1 “ein O34 ,cin, $28.50 pl good; $51 
296.60, sacked Chicago if supp tleht t 

st Louls Lhe nd trend at ; £61 
supply ample 1 fir ured $41 17 | st Louls I 1 good trend higher 
dehydrated 100,000 unit tamin A $59 | upl l ted 86K ) 

Chieage!: Demand pp adequat | 
17 den drated, with 1 000 unite it | BREWERS DRIED VEAST 
min A guaranteed § Li 6; 1 with 1 Portland I nd good; supply mple 
A guaranteed 651 a trend unchanged 5 ‘ t 

Minneapotia: Little hanme fa ler nd Loulsville I and «slow trend stead 
adequate supply i dehydrated, 100.6 supply ample 10@M10%¢ Ib 
unite of itamin A ¢@ rar 1 r et Boston Der nd ind wupply stead 
bulk $61@ aranulies ar treated, bul ll¢ tb 
Minneapolia $ Ooms Kuffalo Demand ood trend steady 

Seattle: Demand ¥ nd stead ul vupply limited; $10.45 ewt 
ply good; 1 ' red $4 le Los Angeles: Demand steady: trend firm 
ered earlota 176,000 wt \ lel lrated upply lieht O¢ ! ' ton lots lle te 
sa7 delivered carlota n le thar ton ‘ 

. Chieage: | nd od ipply limited 
ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 1oOm@ili“we I riot 10% @1i2%6 Ib.. Le! 

Louleville: Demand trend « Seattle: lv nd slow; trend steady; sup 
ply mor bleachable whit Sue it wt ply imp $i t 
tallow &M¢ Ib yellow ' © Te I ™. Loule: I nd fair; supply adequate 

rt. Werth: Demand » uUpt ree 10¢ Ib. in ecartot 10%¢ Ib. in 6-ton lots 
prime tallow tanh ear “Me t lrun li¢ ib. in ton 11% @i2¢ ib. in leas than 
oue lt fob. north Tex r king plant ton lots 
with returt drume Cincionati: Carlota 10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lotsa 11¢ 

New Orter if trend steady Ib.; tom lote ll“%¢ Ib 
upply amy tar ' sue tt drume Pittsburgh rlote 10¢ Ib S-ton lots 
1oue tt fob. plas ll¢ Ib.; ton | 1i“e lt 

st. Peal upply 1 de | n ? New Orten Carlota 10¢ Ib 5-ton lots 
anoe: steady sli at 7 ¢i f.o.b. producer ll¢ Ib ton lota 11%¢ It 
plants for bleachal faney tallow New York: Onclote 9%¢ Ib 16-ton lots 

Kansas City: Demand retty « 1; trend 10¢ Ib 6.ton ts 10% ¢ Ib ton lote iI1¢ 
steady supply rdequat« hleachable fans Ib f.o.' New Jerse, 
tallow 7T% @8e ib Milwaukee I ind good Ipt mit 

Chicago: Demand f supply adequate ed 10% @1iMe It in urlot 10% @1 ‘ 
bleachab! faney tallow tank truck or ear Ib Le.l 
ot } Ib yelle rease 7% 

, a — '¢ ae © BUTTER MILK-CONDENSED 
BARLEY FEED Ogden ipl average $4.40 1 t 

Ogden Bupply normal rolled $§41@4 lirum 
whole 857@41 los Angeles Demand slow trend wr 

New Orleans! Demand ow; trend stead changed Ipp ample: 6%¢ Ib. in 1006-1! 
vupply adequate; ground $466 64 lotsa sue it in 600-Ib. lote 

HResten: Demand siow: supply Meht: t4 New Orleans: Ih and fair; trend steady 

Pertiand: Demand siow supply ample supply light 1 t lrume $4.40@4 
trend unchanged; rolled $58 ground $59 Boston Der 1 slow supply light 

Philadeciphia: Demand dull; supply fair 3% Ib 
pulverized $645 Philadelphia and dul pply fair 

Las Angeles: Demand steady; supply am 4.26 cwt 

ple; trend steady; standard rolled $2.94 ewt Chica I ind slow; supply adequate 
eacked; standard ground $2.94 cwt., sacked $3.60@3.75 wt. In carlota 
Chicago: Demand good; supply lieht: § , 
Raltimere: Demand good; supply light CALCTUM CARBONATE 
$47.40 Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup supply ample 10.25 ecwt 
ply good; whole $55, ground $55, rolled $57 Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
all ox-warehouse, | c.! sacked supply adequate; 88@°8 











Seattle: 
ply good 


Demand and trend steady 


$14, ex*wareheo 


sup 


truck lote 























Minneapolis: Piain $11; lodized (% ib. KI 
per ton) $14.45 odized manganesed $15.90 
in 100-1b bags 

Chicago: Piain $4.90 ton in 100-Ib. bags, 
delivered 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net neluding freight 
and tax) 

New York: Crystals $15.30, flour $16.30 

Buffalo: Crystais $16.16, flour $11.16 

Toledo: Crystals $1806, flour $13.96 

Boston: Crystals $16.69, flour $11.69 

Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $56.60 

CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles In nd ‘ trend wun 
hanged supp : ple } iwood poultry 
$1546 om than ton lots $144.40, ton lots 

Cincinnati: Demand good: trend ste: 
supply adequate briquet $120, 25-18 t 
f.o.b. warehouse, Cincing 

Bostor: Demand nd supr light $95 
nominal 

Chicago: Demand quiet Ipp adequate 

jitr et reo $if mult walle 

COCONUT MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand stead trend slight 

atronger ippl mor mited copra 

ke $57.50@68 

Portland Derr IpT ample 
trend unchanged 

Seattle: Demand and trend stead ip 
imple $62, ex-dock tru ot 

COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

New Vork: Trend steady price per It 
in 6565-@al. druma (413 to 420 Ib.) 300 ICI 
760 A 14% @16%¢, 1,600 A 16% @19¢, 2.250 

00 A 21 @23¢ 4600 Cc) 
4¢ A 1\@22¢, 3,009 
Ma isetts, New York 
1 slow supply ample £00 
! 00 D 250 A 20¢ Ib 
17%¢ It 

CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Roston: Demand active upply short 
qt nominal 

New York: Demand good supply fats 
trend higher 6¢ It f.o.t ‘ tern shore 

Los Angeles: Demand teady supply 
light trend steady o firmer %é Ib 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
ipply light oe solide menhaden $98@ 
100, f.0.b. Gulf 

CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 

(All quotatior for all cities are ‘ ed 

ba bulk basia $5 less) 
$45.69 meal $ 9 
meal $81.98 
1 $61.1 meal $81.15 
4 meal $80.64 
meal $69 
93, meal 

Denver: Feed $49.20, meal $ 

rt. Worth: Feed $47.' meal 

Indianapolis: Weed $44.1 me 

meal 
eal $76 





Feed $48 
Feed $50.12, meal 


New Orleans: 


New Vork: 

















Norfolk Feed $49.49, meal $7 
Philadelphia: Feed $49.71, me 
Pittsburgh: Feed $47.6 meal 
St. Louis: Feed $39, meni $69 
CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand poor trend steady 
uppl adequate $49 
Louisville: Demand slow trend steady 
pply normal $47.98 
COTTONSEED OTL, MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand good: offerings light 
n old process rufficient on olvent car 
t 41 old proce S58 @e f.o.b. north 
1 central Texa mille solvent 41 low 
maypol $66@57, delivered Ft. Worth rel 
ote $2 additional cottonseed hulle $24.50 
fob rt Worth 
New Orleans: Demand poor; trend firm 
upply adequate 41% old process $756.50 
w?TA 
Ogden: Supply normal 41 $65 @70 
Los Angeles Demand f trend wun 
changed supply imple saa } 
P : Demand poor trend steady 
adequate solvent $68 old process 
4 
Memphis: Demand light trend steady: 
upply limited prime 41 protein old 
process 7, sacked new process, 41 sol 
ent $64.50, sacked 
Wichita: Demand fair supply sufficient 
41% old process $64 
Buffalo: Demand poor trend steady 
upply adequate $75.50. sacked, Roston 
Hoston: ind = fatr supply ample 
$74 465 
Louisville: Demand falr trend stronger 
ipply ample; old process $68, up $1 ton 
ew process $66.50, up $1.50 ton 
Portland: Demand slow trend lower 
upply ample; $60 truck, $68 ratl 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair 
$72 





Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply idequate old process meal %$67@ 
7.50 sacked Memphis solvent $55.50@ 
4.40 

st Louis: Demand slow trend lower 
upply limited $61 
Chicago: Demand siow supply adequate 
hydraulic $69@69.60 solvent $49@69.50 

Seattle: Demand fatr trend easy sup 
I gcood $67, delivered tr lot#. 41 
expeller process 

CURACAO PHOSPHATE 

New York: Trend steady; ground Curacao 
phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48 f.0.b. care 
or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, Fila., 
vr Philadelphia 

DP ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady 
fupply ample; 1,600 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 ICU 
18¢, warehouse 

New York: Trend steady price per It 
in 60 and 100-Ib bags or 190-Ib. drume 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17718¢ drume 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela 
ware or New York 
Kansas City: Demand normal trend 
steady; supply adequate; 10%@11¢ Ib 

D ACTIVATED FPLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 

Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib 16¢ Ib. tn ton 
lote: lees than ton lots 17¢: 12.000.000 units 
per ib., 6 tons to a carioad 28¢ Ib.; ton 
lote and leas 30¢ Ib 
Kaneas City: Demand normal: supply 
adequate: trend steady 10% @ite it 


| 








DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHAT! 





Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosp! 
minimum calcium 34%, maxir 

17% $68 net ton, f.0.b. Coronet 
multiwall bags, $65 in bulk 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phos; 
minimum caicium 31% max 1 ne 
12%, 51 net ton, f.o.b. Tupelo 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19 r 
mum caicitum 32%, maxin ca § 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.60 net 
Houston, 100-lb. multiwall bags; $ 
bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phos; ‘ 
minimum caicium 33%, max ’ 
36%, maximum fluorine 18 ; 
ton, f.0.b. Wales, in 100-Ib. multiu 
$64.10 in bulk 

Boston: Demand fair; supply x $8 
bd. eastern shipping points 


$78 
f.o.b. C 


OCinemnati: 18% 
phosphorus $64.98 


phosphorus 


sacked 


DICALCTIUM PHOSPHATE 

Texas City, Texas: 19% min 
phorus, 25% minimum calciu 
mum, maximum fluorine 
f.o.b. Texas City in 100-It r 
Trenton, Mich.: Minimum 
num fluorine .01 , t ! 
f.o.b. Trenton n 100 
bags minimum phosphorus 
mum fluorine .01% guar 
Trenton in 100-ib. multiwall t 
Columbia, Tenn.: Minimun 
18% % minimum ® calciur 

01% fluorine guaranteed $79 
Columbia, in 100-Ib. multiwa bas t 
equalized with nearest producing 
load basis; bulk $3 ton le 

Chiengo: Stock food grade, 1% 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $79 : ton in 
100-Ib. papers, basis Chicago Height or 
Nashville, Tenn., less than 20 $39 
21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or $90.30 
basis Chicago Heights and N t 
than 20,000 ib. $100.30; bulk box : or 
hoppers, $3 net ton than bags 
terial 

Bonnie, Fla.: 


21% 
$90.30, 
18 


anteed 


$79 





» % 














less 


Minimum phosphorus 18 


granular $79.56 freight equalized with 

closest producing point, carioad basria ; 
Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24 ' 

cium granular or fine ground $90 

ered; $3 less in bulk 
Cincinnati: 18%% phosph« $8 
Portland: Demand slow sUPT 

trend unchanged; $105 


DISTILI 





chS DRIED GRAINS 


Demand 





Louisville: 























good: trer 
supply scarce bourbon grain ; 
dark $5 
New and 
trend steady light $6 bull I 
$56, bull Boston, plus $5 
$81 sacked Roston 
Buffalo: Demand good trer 
supply f $58, Boston 
Cine Demand poor t 
supply adequate; $5 
Boston: Demand steady; eu 
light $59, dark $60 
Philadelphia: Demand slow 
$60 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend 
ply limited; $63, delivered, tr 
DRIED BEET PULP 
Cincinnati: Demand fair trer i 
supply adequate $53.1 
New Orleans: Demand f 
to stronger supply ample $ 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend at 
ply fair $57, sacked, Bostor 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow , 
client carlotsa 50-Ib papers $ 
ber, delivered Ft. Wortt 
Ogden: Supply average $3904 
Los Angeles: Demand nd t 
supply ample molasses $45.5 
Portland: Demand good 
trend unchanged $50 
Boston: Demand stead IpI t 
$658 
Seattle: Demand siow; tren 
ply good; $43, delivered, car 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Ft. Worth: Demand er 
light: local production $10 ew t 
Los Angeles: Demand f j 
supp! imple ll¢ It | 
Wichita: Demand w i 
clent $8 cwt 
Ogden: Supply norn 4 l 
Louisville. Demand t 
supply norn.al 10%@11 
New Orleans: Demand t i 
to firmer supply iff ent t 
Chicago: Demand nd j 
dium acid $949.50 weet 
9.7 wt in urlots 
menpolis: Supple tight 
changed; demand good $9 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 
New Orleans: Demand good; ¢t 
er supply very limited $49 
Los Angeles: Demand ex i 
strong supply limited orang ; 
bulk, $44 sacked; lemon pulp: $ ; 
sacked 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend 
higher supply poor sat t 
Florida points 
Boston: Demand potty su 
$40, f.0.b. Florida point 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


Philadelphia: Demand du 
$12.50 « 
Portland: 





Demand slow 


$12.50 ewt 








trend unchanged 

Louisville: Demand siow t 
supply ample; 11%@12¢ It 

Beston: Demand siow IDI 12¢ 
Ib. in ton lots 

New Orleans: Demand siow; t 
supply adequate $11@11.60 

Buffalo: Demand good tre 
supply ample; $10.65 cwt 

Cincinnati: Demand fat: tre 

ipply adequate; 10% @i11¢ 

Los Angeles: Demand stead t 
er supp imple 14%¢ Ib le 
lots l4¢ it n ton yt 

Ogden: Supply Average $ 1 
drum 

Chicago: Demand ow; sup 

10@10.25 ecwrt n arlots 

Minneapolis: Trend steady IPT 
$10.60@11 cwt 

DRIED WHEY 

Ogden: Supply average $4.9 
bag 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate $5.7 ewt n trloads 
$4 ecwt. tn Lel 

Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend stead 
supply adequate: $5.2 - weet $ 
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New Orleans: Demand fair; trend stead | Ft. Worth: Demand stow for falfa New Orleans nd slow; t 1 steady | New Orleans: Demand fair; trend un 
t adequate $5.50@5.75 cwt | practically nil for prairie and Jo) : t " t ; ettied supply light: bran $39@ 40.75; shorts 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply ade | supply sufficient; carlots, baled, > | Portls and i " ul ple $38 P39 
jate carlots, standard $6.10 wt cked falfa $40@42, No. 2 $38@40, 1 rie > 2 tr . ; t Memphis: Demand poor trend steady 
ered Ft. Worth or any Texas point, or $28@30, No. 2 Johnson grass $ le | Louisville ead upply ample wheat bran $37.50 wray 
ton lots, f.o.t warehouse, Ft. WV tl | ered Texas common points ipT ; horta § 50, standard midds, $37.50 
Besten: Demand steady; supp! plenti- | Boston: Demand improving supply Boston " j teady) Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup 
J $5.90 cwt | steady; No. 2 timothy $38@4 ‘ md cut | $1 : , ply good bran $40.66 mill rum or mixed 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend teady | ting alfalfa $50 New York 1 fats nd eady; | feed $41.15; shorts $40.65; middlings $44.20 
y normal; 6@6%¢ Ib | Louisville: Demand slow trend IPE ‘ ; f ; bulk Seattle: Demand fair; trend firmer; sup 
Philadelphia: Demand slow Ipp fair | supply good; local grown hay, an) et ) $ $8 i ply ample; $36, delivered, common transit 
ewt | No. 1 §20@30, No. 2 $18@2I no demand Ft. Worth if " ff | points, carlota 
pinmenpetiio: Price unchanged; s up- | for hay: straw selling $18@20 ent ; Portland: Demand improved: supply am- 
0% wt Philadelphia: Len 1 slow sul ght | \ t! } ple trend unchanged; § 
Seattle Demand and trend stead sup $30@3 St. Louis R i addy Ogden Supply normal to Utah and 
good; $6.2 wt ex-warehouse | Seattle: Demand slow: trend stead ! ; Idaho red bran and mill run §34 mid 
Chicago: Der nd A supt f $ ti ply good; alfalfa, U.8. No. 2 green $ | Kansas City t 1 diings $59 to Denver red bran and mill 
wt n carlots livered, truck lots Ipt run $41. middlings $4¢ to California red 
Kansas City: I) « ind wnorr trend t ; bran and mill run $41.50, middlings $46.60 
‘ upp lequate ' ! t case HOMINY FEED b. San Franciseo and Los Angeles 
igh ti ure places where regular whey Louisville Demand fair tre Chicago ‘Los Angeles: Demand eteady trend un 
irce 5.10 ecwt f.o.t producing plant uppl ample $47.10 t te ; hanged to asalighttly enaler supply ample 
th partia lelactosed nd rewular Boston: [D+ nd fair supply te Seattle | na tandard mill run $it@a2 fo red bran 
$56.50 e ; ‘ ' $46 @a7 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) New Orleans: Demand poor; trend ’ St. Paul , 
Boston: Demand spotty; supp lequate supply adequate; $52@53 ’ ! $70 MINERAL FEED 
f eastern hipping point Buffalo: Demand and sup; f trend ws ,Soare Supply average $110 in 50-1 » 
teady $52.60, bulk Boston ! $9 granular, 60-\ib. bags 
FISH MEAL "Memphis: Demand nil trend t ! MILLFEED " ichita: Demand good; supply adequate 
Ogden: Supt normal; $2.20 4 t upply ample white $49.50, ‘ $49 Minnen polis irporse with toding O-Ib blocks §0! 
65 1561 @15 Cincinnati Demand fair trend i ! $31 100 ib bage $90, fob. plant 
Louisville: Demand poor; trend ‘ iy supply adequate; $49 1 ; flou rt. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
ht $150 Chicago: Demand fair supply tir ! n nid ; ; all-purpose granules $89, block $94; .min 
Boston: Demand and supply stead 60 $46@ 46.5¢ Kansas (City trend eral phosphorus 6% granules $1056, block 
; f.o.t East Coast shipping | t Kansas City: Demand quiet; trend stead t ! and $110; ecattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
Ft. Worth: Demand increased; sup; ade supply adequate for demand; yel . white but hol granules $99, block $103; hog mineral phos 
juate imported 60 protein $128 f.o.b. | $38.50, bulk $3.50 more for ‘ a ! $29@ phorus 3%% granules $88; phosphorus 2% 
Houston immediate Norwegiar herring | St. Louis: Demand fair trend ! Hf) brat Ts (all in 60-1b. paper bages) 
iiimeal, 68% protein $170, f.0.t Houston supply limited; yellow $45.50 $ ; $c Portland: Demand slow supply ample 
jue ite January Seattle: Demand slow trend | t trend unchanged $4 
New Orleans: Demand slow trend dull; supply good; $55, delivered, sacked t Wichita ple Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ipply light menhaden, 60 $130, Gulf a A i $29 ’ hort ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse 
rap $126 LINSEED OTL MEAT $290 i hort : i-purpose mineral $86, ex-warehouse 
gen Demand good trend steady; | Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fatr $1 t? i wee Sioux City: 60-Ib. mineral blocks 8,24 
ipp ample; 60 protein, menhaden $140 34% $67 rt. Worth i ‘ rit phosphorus $92 7.6% phenothiasine sheep 
ih "9145 sacked Portland: Demand slow supp ple irlot pt ; pan mineral blocks $4 each 
Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady |} trend higher $77 gray ! i ered Te com . 
ipply adequate; $120@130 Louisville: Demand fats trend tends mon | ! $1 ower MOLASSES 
Los Angeles: Demand stead trend firm supply normal old proces $70.af p 60¢ n I j eeh Los Angeles: Demand ateady; trend up 
nd unchanged: supply light $2.1 a unit ton; new process $62.80, down 60¢ ton Chicago n mil changed; supply ample; $24 bulk, tank ears 
protein Boston: Demand and supply ght old feed i wa $74.25 bull tank trucka 
Chicago: Demand picked up; supply ads processed $61.51 in bulk lowr ' un Cincinnati: Demand fatr trend steady 
juate to tight: eastern menhaden fish meal, | Ft. Worth: Demand fair eupT le ning t } upply rdequate it%¢ gal New (Orleans 
O% protein $130; western blended 60 | quate carlota 14% extracted December t t { t Memphis Demand poor trend higher; 
protein $120: Gulf $1 Northwest herring $69.63 Januar February $70.6 thou ent upply ample bliacksatrap 13%¢ gal, tank 
ilmon blend $120; ¢ nad! in herring, 73% New Orleans: [Dbemand siow trend stea a4 f ear, f.o.). New Orleans 
protein, nominall $2.10@2.1 i unit of pro supply spotty 32 etter tan $8 Huffalo: lbemand fair; trend steady eup 
mn; 60° blended $143, delivered Midwest | P39 pl good 18@%¢ gal fob, Albany 
points Demand fair; supply iff nt St. Louis i t id New Orleans: Liemand fair; trend steady 
Seattle: Demand fair trend firm sup 14% ’ i t " $24 upply ample 14¢ wal. tn tank care, 13%¢ 
ply ample; $ 2 unit of protein, ex-dock Cincinnati: Demand poor trend t 1 p34 5 iorte gal. truck 600-1», customers’ drumea $9.11 
5) ka herring supply adequate new process $f old $31 $31 rm Worth: Demand fair; supply «muffi 
Minneapetio: Fair demand: trend stead process $68 Cincinnati t clent blackstrap 14¢ gal, f.0.b. Houston 
upplies ample 70% Canadian herring Los Angeles: Demand slow trend un sUDI ‘ iling delivered Ft Worth truck $91.44, sellers 
unit of protein West Coast ‘ meal changed suppls light; loca prod tion $4 market price on date of shipment 
$145, delivered, Minneapol | 9% protein $61@62 Boston pl New York: Demand poor trend steady; 
P | Kansas City: Demand slow; trend stead leq i ! $4 ipply good; blackatrap 18¢ gal, tank care 
HAY | upply adequate for demand but reduction Buffalo 1 ' i we tank wagons, f.ob, New York 
Ogden: Supply average; $1 |} ‘ $19@21 | in prospect as several plants plan t one 7. t Chriet Boston Demand moderate supply ade 
field or barn down after J 1 solvent me £44.50 " " ‘ nad quate 1k8“%¢ gal. in tank oare 
Los Angeles: Demand dull; trend barely bulk, Minneapolis; old process } $624 not liran Loulsville Demand fatr trend steady 
teady su bp ly burdensome I No 1 62.50 ny f t up normal 13%¢ gal tank car lote 
$34@35 t No 2 leafy $31 “a I | Chieage: Demand fair supp 1 te weelh j ‘ is id Gulf port 
, 2 green $31@32; U.S. No. 2 $27@28 solvent $5656.50; expeller $f $40 Minnenpolis: Trend firm; supplies ample 
Clacinnati: Demand poor trend teady Seattle: Demand slow: trend ena ippl New York { mi 4 p13%¢ gal fob. New Orleans fan 
ipply adequate No 1 timothy $20.60 | limited $81 delivered truch t ! 18 ; ' lie 
» 1 red clover $23; No. 1 second cutting | protein | Philadelphia fats Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup 
een alfalfa $26.50: No. 1 red clover mixed Minneapolis: Demand slow ! tions brar : $4 red | ply good $24, f.0.b. Beattle tank car lote F 
' wheat or oat straw $19 1; adequate supply except f tage log $ or truck lots 
Wichita: Demand slow supp mple ‘ flaxseed screenings oll feed Janu 
prairie $16@18 alfalfa $18@24 |} ary $4 0@46, February Marc ! Al 
$486 @47 22 flaxseed ecreening feed 
ah bate COD - LIVER - OIL 
For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= MALT SPROUTS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend tead o 
supply adequate: No. 1 $48 gy VITAMIN- A-STABILIZED } 
New Orleans: lhemand light up! n | 





MIXER” Toe Ehlenge: Demand fair; supply adequat | 160 SPRUCE ST., READING, PA. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAI (oll — 
GREENULES bd eft Wichita: Demand good supt idequate 
60% $80. fob. plant; 66%, no quotations, | USERS OF ANIMAL PROTEINS AND FATS! 

Cincinnati: Dem: good; trend strong Keep accurately posted and watch your profits rise! 


— —— | 
BETTER DISPERSION! ~~ — seals tae, 6 sacked, f.0.b. Cin- | 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! *® cinnati Pratt's FATS & FEEDS DAILY, an authoritative price guide, has published for over 60 


| 

| 

| ; | % 

be er | MIDLAND WESTERN INC. 























Los Angeles: Demand stead trend wut yeers the merkets on dry rendered tenkage, meat & bone meal, wet rendered tankege 
MORE UNIFORMI changed but firm; supply limited: $§ ‘- feather meal, tallow and grease as well as vegetable oils and meals and other anime 
unit of protein and vegeteble feed raw materie!|. Write us for a sample copy and subscription rates 
SEE Pee Le ea | | Okden: Supply normal, $76 | my PRATT BROS. COMPANY 
Baffalo Demand good trend tronger 154 Nessoe WH. 1 43) Se. Dearborn HW. 














Essex ¥. 
Fremont, Nebr. « Phone Park 1-9000 A hae supply ample; 60% meat scraps $72.50 bulk | New York 38, WN. Y. 1, , ih. 
$77.60 sacked Boston Mass Chicago 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
Chicago Norfolk Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 


Kansas City Nashville Toledo Winnipeg re o Port t ; 
tine Enid Sacre Les Angeles +x ~hicag ert Worth Minneapolis Memphis 


Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 
Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha Beston San Francisco 
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Kansas City: Demand slow to fair: trend 


wteady wupply adequate; 13@13%¢ gal, 
tank car, New Orleans, although there have 
heen occasional “resales” at slightly lees 
than 13¢ during the week 

Mt. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup 
ply ample basis New Orleans 13%¢ gal 

NIACIN 

New York: Trend steady; $4 kilo, 66-kilo 
lote; $4.10 kilo, 16-kile lote $4.20 kilo, & 
ana 2%-kile lota; $4.30 kilo, 1-kile lots 
freight prepaid or paid to destination 

OAT PRODUCTS 

ae Angeles: lulverized oats, local pro 
Auction $62 

Philadeiphia: Demand *low; supply falr 


pulverized white oats $63; Canadian oat feed 


$32.60, nominal; domestic oat feed $22@25 

Portland: Demand siow: supply ample: 
trend unchanged ralied $59, ground $664, 
cleaned 669 

Louleville: Demand fair trend steady; 
“pply normal, reground $21.80, rolled $87.30 
feeding $79.30 pulverized white $49.30 
erimped white $66.30 

Heston: Demand fair; supply adequate 
white pulverized 863: ground mixed $44.66; 
reground oat feed $22.60@323 

Mt. Worth: Demand siow; supply suffi 
clent oat milllfeed $41.96 reground oat 
milifeed, 3% protein $23.96 


New Orleans: liemand siow: trend easier 


supply sufficient; ground $72@72.60, pul 
verized $72.60@73 

Memphis: Liemand poor trend higher 
supply limited; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $20.80 

OCinetonati: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply adequate; reground oats $21.66; pul 
verized white onta $86.60; rolled oats $88 
mae 

OChieago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $16; fine ground feeding 


oatmeal $69@70; feeding rolled oata $79@806 


Minneapolis: Trend mostly unchanged ex 
cept for reground oata: slow demand ade 
quate supplies; feeding rolled oate 870@84 
standard pulverized $43 feeding oatmeal 
$6870, crimped $69.50: rewround $17 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample whole onta $67 ground oats 
$67, rolled oats $606, all ex-warehouse, Loc} 
sacked 

OYSTER SHELL, 
Oinecinnati: Demand fale trend steady 


supply adequate; $21.75 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample; $14.80@10 

Hoston: Demand steady; supply plentiful 
$26.24 in paper 

Louleville: Demand good trend steady 
supply normal; tn 80-Ib. paper $23.17, In 
60-1b. paper $25 in 26-1b. paper $25.67 

Portland Demand slow supply ample 
trend unchanged; weetern $30, eastern $48 
granite grits $24, oyater ahell flour 14 

los Angeles: Demand steady trend un 


ehanged; supply ample; $14.40 
Seattle: Demand and trend stead sup 
ply good; eastern $39, Le! ex- warehouse 


PEAT MOSS 


lose Angeles: Demand good, trend firmer 


supply ample; Canadian 6.1 eu. ft hales 
$7.86 

Hoston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale, in carlotes 

Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample 
trend unchanged; $3.26 bale 

Philadeiphia: Demand siow; supply lieht 
$2.08, fob. pier 

New York: Demand and supp! wood 
trend steady Canadian 7 cu rt bale, 
veneer wrapped $3.32, freight prepaid; Ger 
man 7% eu. ft bale $2.97, at dock, New 
York 

Chicago: TDemand and supply moderate 
$2.86@13.06, atandard 7% ecu. ft. bale 

Seattle Demand falter trend enay eup 
ply good $3.25 bale, Lel ex- warehouse 

POTASSIUM IODIDE, USP 
Olacinnati Demand good trend steady 


carbonate 
200 Ib. In 100 
$1.86, fob 


90% KI itn calelum stearate of 
mixtures, 260-!b. drumea $1.81 
Ib. druma $61.81 26-ib. drume 
Oinctnnatl 


New York: Trend steady; granular of 
oryetale $1.00 Ib in 260-ib. druma, $1.92 
Ib in 100-lIb, drumae, $1.96 Ib. in 26-1b 
drume 60 Ki in ealelum asatearate of 
earbonate mixtures Si.81 tb in 260-1b 
drumea or 200-\b lotea $1.83 Ib in 100-1b 
drumea, $1.86 Ib. in )-ibh. druma;: fob. New 
York New Jersey or lennaylvanta freight 


allowed toa destination on 190-1h, druma or 


larger packings 
RIBOPLAVIN 
New York: Feed grade (in feed supple 
ments) 44%¢ garam in 3.36 to 16 @m./ib mix 
tures, freight prepaid or paid to deatina 
tion 
Cincinnati Trend steady feed grade (in 


feed supplements) 4¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 
am./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination 
RICK BY-PRODUCTS 

Les Angeles: liran, California production 
high fat content, none offered 

rt. Werth: lemand fatr very lIlaht of 
ferings; carlote, rice bran $29@30, prompt 
shipmen fob south Texas rice mills 
hulle $2 foal mille 

SCREENINGS 

Ciacinnaati Demand fate trend steady 
wupply adequate Canadian $256.50 barley 
$19, both bulk, delivered, Cincinnati 

Buffalo: lemand fats trend steady to 
lower; supply good; ground, sacked $79.75 
New York I & unground bulk §20 
New York 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi 
clent 12 protein, ground §29@30 


Minneapolis; Offerings light; demand ade 
quate for limited supply; prices unchanged 
country run $1620; lights $5@12; mediume 
sii@2o heavier $20@30; Canadian, bulk 
Duluth $13.60; Canadian ground $25; flax 
screenings $§20@ 22; oll type flax screenings 
16% $30 

Chicago I 
ground grain 
Sis 


emand fatr supply 
eenings $78; Canadian 


plentiful 
bull 








MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 

















SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Atlanta: $20.40@20.67 
Baffalo: $26.31@26.46 
Chieago: $24.17@24.90 
OCimeinnati: $23.47@ 23.60 

Des Moines: $256.23@ 26.36 
Kansans City: $24.84026 
Memphis: $22.20@ 22.47. 
Minneapolis: $26.92@26.06 
Philadelphia: $24.32@24.45 
St. Lowle: $24.14@24.27 


SORGHUM 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend easier; 


supply ample; milo $2.45 ewt., bulk 

Pt. Worth: Demand fuir: offerings light: 
ecarlota, bulk No 2 yellow milo $2.20@ 
2.22, Texas common points 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady 
supply adequate; $2@72.20 ecwt 

SOYBEAN OIL, MEAL 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply adequate; 

44% $648.60, 660% $66.60, f.0.b. Wichita 


Los Angeles: Demand steady: trend firm 


er; supply light; $76.34@76.84 

Ogden ipply average; $81@86 

Cincinnati Demand fair trend steady 
to higher, supply adequate; $44, bulk, De 
eatur 

Memphi« Demand light trend steady 
supply plentiful prime 44% solvent $61 
sacked, fob. Memphia 


New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 44% %66.560@67 

rt. Worth Demand good; supply suffi 
clent; carlots, 44% $61.60@63.60, depending 
on origin and tonnage: trucks $59.60 

Boston: Demand siow; supply adequate; 
44% $42; 60% $48, both In bulk 

Louleville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $67.23, up $1 

Portland Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $39, f.0.b. Decatur 


Philadeiphia: Demand spotty; supply am 


ple $43, bulb Decatur 

Chicago Demand for soybean oll meal 
was siow in the central states as the holil 
day lull settled down in the area. Prices 
remained more or less at the same level 
44% soybean of! meal $64@64.60 

Decatur: Demand and supply fair; 44% 
bulk, unrestricted $44.60 

Kansas City: Very little activity; trend 


difficult to 


meal for Kaneas 


determine; supply adequate 
City and western ship 


ment $41.60@42.60 bulk, Decatur; unre 
atricted $43.60@44.60 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; $54 


Seattle: Lbemand steady; trend easy; sup 
ply good, $76, delivered, carilota 

Minneapolis: Trend steady; demand and 
supply good price unchanged at $61.60 


delivered, Minneapolis 
TANKAGE 
Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
40% 80, fob. plant 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend high 
or; supply limited; 60% $85@87.60 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi 
elent; 60 digester $480@83, f.0.b. Ft. Worth 

Loulsville: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply normal; 60% $72.560@77.60 

Cincinnati: Demand fatr trend steady 
supply short 60% digester $80, sacked, 
f.ob Cincinnatt 

Chieage: Demand and supply fair; 60% 
protein §75 


Kansas City: Demand fairly slow, blamed 
on holidays and open weather; trend steady; 
supply adequate although kills are down 
60% digester $75@78, aacked 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited 17 

St. Paul: Adequate supply; 
price steady at 8$72@76 for 


VITAMIN BE FEED SUPPLEMENT 


fair demand 
60% digester 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
1,000 Ib. Im 100-Ib. drumae $1.70; less than 
1,000 Ib. in 100-Ib. drume $1.80; any quan 


tity im 26-ib. drumea $1.76 

Rochester, N.¥.: Demand and supply good 
trend steady 60 and 100-Ib. drumea $1.80 
Ib 26-ib. drumea $1.85 Ib fob. manufac 
turing plants, freight allowed to destination 


New York: lLemand and supply good; 
trend steady 0» and 100-Ib, drums $1.80 
Ib 26-ib. druma $1.86 Ib fob. manufac 
turing planta, freight allowed to destination 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Huffalo: ltiemand fair; trend steady to 

higher; supply poor; commercial grade $568 


sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo 
Chiengo: Not much demand; adequate 
supply; price trend lower; $60 
New Orleans: Demand siow; trend easter; 
supply adequate so3@as 
——— 


Illinois Swine Group 


Will Meet Jan. 4 


URBANA, ILL.—-Members of the 
Illinois Swine Herd Improvement 
Assn. will take a long look at the 
future of the pork industry at their 
llth annual meeting Jan. 4 at the 
Jefferson Hotel in Peoria. 

Dr Marcus Haggard, Ranger 
Equipment Co., Delphi, Ind., will 
highlight the program in the after- 
noon with a discussion of “Push-But- 


ton Pork of the Future.” A panel 
moderated by Dick Herm, Peoria 
commission firm owner, will talk 
about “The Swine Business Today 
and Tomorrow.” 

Other speakers include James 
Nance, president, National Swine 


Growers Council, Alamo, Tenn.; H. G 
Russell, University of Illinois, and 
George Short, Kroger Co., Peoria. 


Move to New Offices 


KANSAS CITY—John J. Clay Sales 
Co., Inc., and Southwestern Distribu- 
tors, Dehyco, have moved from the 
Board of Trade Building to new of- 
fices at 2028 Broadway. 
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FEED MEN SIGHT BIGGER TONNAGE 


(Continued from 


page 1) 





do to put these forces to work in their interests will write the story of the 


industry achievements in 1958. 


Replies to the survey questionnaire, sent to representative feed manu- 
facturers in all parts of the U.S., reveal a great deal more about the thinking 
of these men on a number of subjects besides tonnage. 

Feedstuffs’ purpose in seeking their estimates and comments was to 
provide a roundup of opinion on the outlook for the industry as expressed 


by the men who make up the industry. 


Their responses to the several questions on their operations and plans 
are candid, and they reveal as many shades of opinion as there are ways of 


doing business. 

While agreement is quite general 
that tonnage next year will be larger 
than in 1957, opinion on probable 
profits and margins is more mixed. 

About one third of the manufac- 
turers predict higher profits or mar- 
gins for themselves and about the 
same number predict they will be 
lower, Eight of them say they expect 
profits and margins will be about the 
same as in 1957. 

The five manufacturers who made 
a distinction in their replies between 
profits and margins all predict lower 
margins but higher profits based on 
increased volume. 

Among operators of more than one 
plant, a somewhat more cautious 
attitude toward next year’s business 
is evident than among the single-mill 
operators. 

The 13 multiple-unit manufactur- 
ers, whose operations ranged from 
nation-wide in scope down to opera- 
tors of two mills, show an average 
increase in anticipated volume of 4% 
for next year. 

The 25 single-unit operators, on 
the average, anticipate a 13.5% boost 
in tonnage. 

Also, a greater portion of the mul- 
tiple-unit group indicates expectations 
of a poorer profit-margin picture 
than do the single-unit manufactur- 
ers. 

The vice president of a nationwide 
firm comments that general economic 
trends will be the influencing factor 
on profits 

How do manufacturers expect to 
get those additional sales in 19587? 
The answer, as might be expected, 
is: In a variety of ways, but mostly 
by pushing a lot harder the methods 
that seem to get the job done most 
directly—knocking on more doors. 

And the doors that will be rapped 
will be on various farm buildings. A 
great number of manufacturers say 
they will stress closer work with 
consumers, more farm calls and more 
sales service operations. 

Some plan to revise or enlarge 
their sales forces, intensify their 
training of salesmen and education 
of dealers, conduct more meetings 
for dealers and farmers. Advertising, 
including television and radio, will be 
called on by many manufacturers to 
help stimulate business. (Some typi- 
cal replies to the question on sales 
development are quoted below, along 
with responses to other questions.) 


Problems Plentiful 

Anyone with too few worries of 
his own could certainly get a full 
year’s supply from the list supplied 
by feed men in answering the ques- 
tion: “What do you regard as the 
major obstacles to be overcome in 
developing larger volume in 1958?” 

Their comments touch on situations 
as basic as the problem of farm sur- 
pluses itself, as old as the beginnings 
of competitive business and in some 
respects as intricate as a modern 
feed formula. 

So many are listed, in fact, that 
it is somewhat difficult to name a 
Ne. 1 problem, although “too-liberal 
credit of competitors” comes as close 
to the top of the list as any. 

Also, lower livestock and poultry 
product prices, large supplies of feed 
grains and a declining farm economy 
are listed as obstacles to larger sales 
by a number of respondents. 

Interestingly, the trend toward 
larger, more specialized farms drew 
directly opposed comments from a 
few manufacturers. Some cited the 
trend as a sales obstacle. Others said 











Complete Feeds-Concentrates 

Here is a tabulation of the replies 
to two questions: “What portion of 
your dollar sales do you expect to 
come from (a) complete feeds, (b) 
concentrates to be fed free-choice 
with the farmer’s grain or mixed at 
the local level? Are you now making 
or do you contemplate making “pre- 
mixes” or “super concentrates” for 
mixing with local grain and protein? 


Com- Concer 
plete trates Pre 

Area (%) (%) mixes* 

Multiple units 
uU. $ 75 25 no 
uu. § , 70 30 no 
West not available no 
West . 95 5 yes 
West .. 90 10 yes 
Southwest 68 32 yes 
Southwest 90 10 no 
Midwest 5 95 yes 
Midwest , 20 80 yes 
Southeast . up yes 
Southeast 100 0 no 
Northeast 90 10 yes 
Northeast 98 2 yes 

Single plants 
West 100 0 no 
West 70 30 no 
West ; 35 5 yes 
Southwest 10 90 no 
Southwest. 90 10 yes 
Southwest 75 25 
Midwest ‘ 60 40 yes 
Midwest 25 75 yes 
Midwest 65 35 yes 
Midwest 70 30 yes 
Midwest 70 30 yes 
Midwest 1o** 25°° no 
Midwest 34 66 no 
Midwest 20 80 yes 
Midwest 80 20 yes 
Midwest 5 95 no 
Southeast 95 5 yes 
Southeast 85 15 yes 
Southeast 30 70 no 
Southeast 8S 15 yes 
Northeast 98 2 no 
Northeast 100 0 no 
Northeast 80 20 yes 
Northeast 100 0 no 
Northeast 75 25 no 

*Several of those raplying ‘‘yes'’ indicated 
production of premixes was very smali. One 


who replied ''no"’ said he was in the market 
for a plant to produce such products 
**Respondent apparently interpreted ques- 
tion to mean percentage of total! volume, in- 
cluding feed and other products. Thus 
centage total does not équal 100. 


per 





hurrying the trend along was what 
was needed to help improve feed 
volume. 

Typically, one would guess, some 
manufacturers cite growing competi- 
tion from cooperatives as a sales 
hurdle, while a cooperative manager 
cites financing by privately-owned 
firms as a problem in his area 

Higher Costs 

A companion question 
similar variety of comments: “What 
other problems, not necessarily re- 
lated to sales efforts, do you expect 
will be most difficult in 19587” 


brought a 


Listed most prominently in this 
more general category of problems 
are: High taxes, inflation, higher 
building costs; labor, including the 
need to get more productivity; over- 
all production cost advances and 
financing. 


Extra-liberal credit of competitors 
comes in for comment (possibly for 
emphasis) here, too, and the general 
statements “credit” or “credit and 
financing” also crop up. In some in- 
stances it cannot be determined 
whether the writer is referring to 
meeting that offered customers by 
competitors, or to lack of sufficient 
financing for his own operations. 
However, a number of them are spe- 
cific on the subject, indicating a need 
for more ready credit in order to ex- 
pand operations in an era of tight 
money. 

Some also comment on the need 
for better quality control, transpor- 
tation inadequacies and excessive 
feed milling capacity. 

Attitudes on other industry devel- 
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opments and changes in farming are 
expressed, too 

@For example, 33 of the 38 respon- 
dents say they expect to see an in- 
crease in direct selling from whole- 
sale plants to feeders. 

@A total of 28 manufacturers say 
they expect to ship more feed in bulk 
in 1958 than they did in 1957. Some, 
on the other hand, state quite em- 
phatically that they see no need for 
making bulk shipments. The amounts 
shipped by various concerns in bulk 
during 1957 ranged all the way up 
to 80%, with most reporting in the 
10% to 50% range. 

@ Very few manufacturers 
they made no concentrates to be 
mixed at local mills or fed free- 
choice with farmers’ grains. The ac- 
companying table shows the percent- 
age of dollar sales for concentrates 
ind for complete feeds as reported 
by individual firms in 1957. It 
dicaies current interest in premixes 
tor mixing with local grains and 
proteins 

@ Manufacturers 
what effect they 
farm specialization, 
ing and similar developments 
have on their businesses. The com- 
ment that outnumbers any other 
single one is: “Little effect.’ Several 
say they feel these developments will 
be beneficial in the long run, and a 
number also say these things will 
have an adverse effect. Others com- 
ment that they simply would have 
to adjust to the changes. 


report 


aiSO in- 


were asked, too, 
felt integration, 
contract farm- 
will 


General Comment 

General comments on the outlook 
for next year provide a further in- 
sight into how different feed men 
view the days ahead: 

The manager of a large, multiple- 
unit company says: “We think the 
outlook for next year is generally 
good for those in the industry who 
take positive action to lower their 
costs of both production and sales, 
improve the efficiency of their prod- 
ucts and otherwise recognize the con- 
tinuing cost squeeze on their ulti- 
mate consumers and help combat it.”’ 

The manager of a cooperative com- 
ments: “From feed manufacturing’s 
position as a part of the livestock- 
agriculture industry, I believe we will 
see still more output efficiency per 
animal, but with relatively more of 
the improvement coming from im- 
provement in feeder management 
With such improvement in manage- 
ment, we will see more control of 
animal nutrition by trained special- 
ists and less by local prejudices. 
Population increases and demand for 
protein food will continue expansion 
of demand for efficient feeding.” 

A manufacturer in the Northwest 
says: “I am optimistic regarding 
feed business for 1958. Competition 
will be rougher, so we will have to 
work harder.” 

The president of a southwestern 
milling company comments: “After 
the turn of the year we expect a bet- 
ter demand for feeds, because local 
grains will be used up in many locali- 
ties. We do not expect to see any 
material increase in labor costs or 
operational costs and continually 
fight unnecessary overhead costs. 
This has been our policy for the last 
two years and has resulted in keep- 
ing the business on a more level keel 
than if we hadn't become strictly 
cost-conscious.” 

A midwestern 
flatly: “1958 will 
year than 1957.” 

A mill manager in the south central 
area comments: “The feed selling at- 
mosphere will be excellent—the best 
in five years—in the first half of 
1958, and something less in the last 
half.” 

This comment is from a midwest- 
ern manufacturer: “In spite of wet 
corn and large feed grain supplies, 
feeding of livestock will be profitable 
in 1958, and more feed will be fed.” 


manufacturer 
be a much 


says 
better 


Some Less Hopeful 
On the pessimistic side is this 
statement from a western manufac- 
turer: “We expect to see more effort 
displayed by the large companies, 





more integration and more credit 
extended to obtain volume. More 
smaller feed companies will go 
broke.” 


The president of an eastern com- 
pany says: “I expect a general re- 
cession of notable, but not initial, pro- 
portion.” 

Also showing concern is this south- 


eastern manufacturer: “This feed 
business gets rougher each month 
New mills are springing up every- 
where. Overproduction of feed is 
here.” 

Among the more “in-between” 


comments is this one, from the head 
of a national concern: “Feed volume 
will be related directly to merchan- 
dising, price, available credit and mill 
services.” 

manufacturer 


A midwestern says 


“TI think this is a year when all po- 
tential means must be explored to 
reduce the cost of feed to the feeder 
Business should be satisfactory for 
those who can adjust to the situa- 
tion.” 

In a similar vein, a western mill 
manager says: “Operations in 1958 
call for the highest efficiency in 
formulation, production, sales and 


credit that we have ever had to face. 

Another western manufacturer de- 
clares: “The trade at last has facili- 
ties very much larger than the pres- 
ent potential demand. New companies 
have been attracted to the business, 
and competition will be much keener. 
Since 1945 manufacturing costs have 
been held down by more efficient 
plant operations. Sales and adminis- 
trative costs have increased consider- 
ably, and unless companies have been 
able to expand in proportion, these 
costs will become a major problem.” 

And a midwesterner reports: “We 
are lucky to be in a section that is 
comparatively prosperous. Have 
tablished a farm supply and lawn and 
garden store in conjunction with our 
feed business, and it is working out 
well. We feel that more feed men will 
have to diversify as the small feeder 
is disappearing and the large feeder 
is demanding price considerations on 
his larger volume purchases. Cooper- 
atives are hiring better management 


esS- 


and therefore are real competition 
They, and large mixers with con- 
tracts and finance deals, are our big- 


gest threat.” 
Many of the comments on specific 
topics merit attention. Here are some 


of the questions and representative 
replies: 
What methods of developing in- 


creased sales will your organization 
stress In 19587 


We plan to use traditional feed 
sales methods. We will attempt to 
gain more gales efficiency through 


customer selectivity. 

Additional stress on economic pro- 
ductivity of the production-supply 
product. Additional minimization of 
consumer-goods type ballyhoo 

More farm calls with emphasis on 
personalized service. 

More extensive selling 
sales manpower. 

We sell all direct, to large farmers 
Will try to develop more tonnage in 
our nearby area. 

Promote extension of franchised 
dealers in non-competitive areas 

We hope to do a little more adver 
tising than in former years 

Revising sales force; intensifying 
bulk program; increasing advertising 
budget 

Newer farming methods; concen 
trating on the larger, more efficient 
farmers; helping farmers to become 
bigger and cost-conscious 

Getting new accounts (dealers) and 
education and training of dealers and 


effort by 


employees in “how to sell Also, 
more mobile mills 

Since we are a cooperative, we will 
stress the ultimate profit derived 
from the co-op movement. 


Continuing our program of devel 
oping strong, independent retail deal- 
ers. 

More intensive development of 
existing dealer tonnage; more con- 
centration on direct sales to consum- 
ers 


| 
| 
| 





What do you regard as the major 
obstacles to be overcome in develop- 
ing larger volume in 1958? 


Surplus grains— government and 
farm stocks 


Keeping pace with the technologi- 


cal revolution going on in nutrition 
and feeding methods. 
Getting local dealers to render 


service for customers instead of just 
being open for business. 

Competition failing to figure neces- 
sary profits. Mills desperate for vol- 
ume using poor business practices 
propositions without business reason- 
ing 

Declining number of farms in our 
territory, plus increased home-grown 
grains 

In this area, 
its drouth feed programs 

Cheap grain, integration and lower 
beef and pork prices. 

There is plenty of potential volume 
for feed business on the farm in our 
area; the biggest obstacle is the in- 
ability of the farmer to analyze spe- 
cifically his profits from each opera- 
tion. As he keeps better records now 


the government and 


than ever before, it is possible to 
educate him along these lines tre- 
mendously. When a profit is estab 
lished, he will buy feed 

Correction of over-extended credit 
loads 

Getting and training good sales- 
men. 

Decreasing farm economy of “end” 


products and 
will be major 
Education of 


cut-throat competition 
»bstacles to overcome 
ilesmen and dealers 


on new feeding and management 
methods 

Possibly the major obstacle is the 
fact the writer (owner) has been at 
the “grind” for nearly 40 years at 
this same location and doesn't have 
the steam, and thank goodness there 


is not the necessity for the drive that 
there was at the end of World War I 

Gradually the upward urge of 
competition from coops has _ hurt 
sales, because nearly every small 
town has a farmers’ exchange and 
has gradually crowded out many of 
the independent dealers, and we are 
continually handicapped with retail 
outlet 

Market prices of meat; the exten 
sive use of concentrates by feeders. 

The extremely liberal credit pol- 
icies of the commercial feed com- 


panies who are attempting to expand 


in our area. And as a co-op, selling 
our own members on the co-op en- 
tering the field of integration. Here- 


tofore co-ops were generally opposed 


to it 
Competition from present outland 


ish credit practices on the part of 


several major eastern manufacturers 

What other problems—not neces- 
sarily related to sales efforts—do 
you expect will be most difficult in 
1958? 

The effects of inflation and taxes 
on costs of modernization of present 
plants and new facilities. They will 
cost more and the job of financing 
from depreciation plus earnings wili 
be more difficult 


Holding down distribution, produc 


'140n and administrative costs against 


continui! need for additional ton 
nage, q ty control and expert at- 
tention to specialized functions. Con- 
tinuing d for accommodating pro 


luction to changing demand 


Increased labor productivity 

Increased demand for a great vari 
ct of feed to meet pecial indi- 
idual f n needs 

rurttr eases in expenses, es 
pecia DO 

Keepir profit margins up 

Labor union activity; farm econ- 
omy on non-supported crops; sky 
rocketing costs of operation; finance 

Acjusting to new medicated for- 
mul reducing manufacturing, sell- 
ng and administrative cost 

Above-mentioned credit problem 

There is a continual growth of 
small mixers in smal] towns, which 
takes a share of the dairy feed busi- 
ness, and this is an obstacle that is 
a little difficult to overcome 
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William J. McKeon 


APPOINTED — William J, McKeon, 
Cartersville, Ga., has been appointed 
account sales manager for the south- 
eastern district for Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, manufacturer of Red 
Comb and Pioneer Feeds, Before 
joining Hales & Hunter, Mr. McKeon 
was associated with Pillsbury Mills. 
He is a graduate of Grinnell (Iowa) 
College, where he majored in eco- 
nomics and business administration. 
Hales & Hunter Co. manufactures 
feeds in Chicago; Wilmington, Del.; 
Marshall, Mo.; Lexington, Ky.; 
Springdale, Ark., and Mentone, ind., 
as well as at Cartersville, 





Financing, after three years of 
heavy losses. 
Reducing labor costs per ton of 


feed and, in general, holding all ex- 
penses in line with 1957 on a per ton 
basis. 
An extremely heavy replacement- 
flock financing demand in the field, 
Guaranteed profits to producers 


What effect do you feel integra- 
tion, farm specialization, contract 
farming and similar developments will 
have on your business? 


In the immediate future, it will 
cause confusion and some losses, but 
for the long run it will be beneficial 

We will have to adjust to it. We 
expect fewer customers to account 
for greater tonnage; hence, customer 
selectivity is necessary. 

Will require additional effort for 
protection of feeder’s take from con- 
sumer’s livestock-product dollar, ad- 
ditional bulk facilities, additional but 
tighter feeder financing from some 
source, 

Improve it, if anything. Specialists 
know the value of feeding. 

Farm specialization may result in 
more feed being grown on the farm, 
reducing demand for formula feed, 

Integration will hurt some parts 
of our business since we are not in- 
tegrated, Other developments will not 
hurt, perhaps help, 

Very little. 

Not too much next year. 

We see little effect these changes 
will have in this mine, mill and small 
farm territory. 

Increase in business as inefficient 
farmers will account for less busi- 
ness 

None. The current opinion that in- 
tegration reduces production expense 
is a fallacy. 

Will be detrimental] to small manu 
facturer but cannot say to what ex- 
tent. 

“Captive” business always hurts if 
it’s not yours. We intend to get our 
share 

We are small manufacturers, We 
should generally get our share of 
volume and expect to. However, 
sometimes influence of larger mills 
with greater publicity is a factor “o 
overcome 

This will increase but we do not 
expect to participate. 

These trends offer rea) opportuni- 
ties for greater service to feeders 
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OARL KR. VETTER, right, has been named advertising department manager 
of The Miller Publishing Co. effective Jan. 1. He is pictured in the company’s 


press room with Bruce A. Kirkpatrick 
manager. 


successor as advertising production 


Carl R. Vetter Heads 
Miller Ad Department 


MINNEAPOLIS Carl R. Vetter 
has been appointed advertising de 
partment manager of The Miller 


Publishing Co. effective Jan. 1, ac 


cording to an announcement by W. |] 


Lingren, advertising director 
Mr. Vetter’s appointment fills the 
post held by ‘Thomas A, Griffin who 


is retiring this month after 43 years 
with the firm which publishes seven 
The North 
Production, 
American 
and Farm 


publications 
Miller, Milling 
Feedstuffs, Croplife, The 
taker, Professional Feede1 
Store Merchandising 

In 1947 Mr. Vetter joined the com 
pany staff after several years experi 
in advertising and journalism 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota school of journalism, a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi (honor 
ary journalism fraternity) and a 
member of the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis. Mr. Vetter’s 
advertising production 
truce A 
said 


business 
western 


SUCCERSOI 
manager 


Kirkpatrick, Mr 


ais 

will 

Lingren 
Mr 


tant 
ad ing production manager since 
joining the company in 1955. He is a 
of Iowa State College and 
the Advertising Club of 


Kirkpatrick has been assi 


graduate 
a member of 


Minneapoli 


Lee Hubert was named assistant 
advertising production manag He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and was a_ publications 
consultant before joining the com 
pany in 1956 

. 
Rains Ease Drouth 
In Massachusetts 
BOSTON—December rains fell in 


time to replenish drouth-shortened 
water supplies before the ground 
froze and should be worth hundreds 


of thousands of dollars to Massachu 
setts farmers in terms of 1958 crops, 
av. ording to Louis A. Webster, direc 
tor of the division of markets of the 
Massachusetts Department of Agri 
culture 

More than 4 in fell since 
Thanksgiving and into the 
ground to provide trees and plants 
with better protection against winter 
kill, he reported, The rains also re 
filled wells, freeing many farmers 
from carrying water for livestock 


of rain 


seeped 


In addition to ruining crops in the 
New England states ‘n 1957, the 
drouth caused water shortages § in 
reservoirs. Massachusetts District 
Commission officials were hopeful the 
recent rains meant the start of a 
sufficiently wet winter to fill the res 
ervoirs to total storage capacity. Lev- 
els slipped to only 78% of capacity 


in the state this past summer 


who has been named Mr. Vetter's 


SOIL BANK 


nued fro 





The 6.5 million acres diverted from 
production to conservation uses under 


the conservation reserve were cover- 
ed by individual contracts with over 
85,000 farmers. Total first year pay 
ments to these farmers, both cost- 
share for putting conservation prac 


tices into effect and annual per-acre 
In addi 


rentals, were $108.3 million 
tion, they would continue to receive 
nearly $60 million in annual pay 
ments on the acreage under contract 
Nearly 4 million acres of winter 
wheat land were put in the 1958 
acreage reserve last fall. In the weeks 
ahead, farmers will sign up for spring 
planted “basic” crops—spring wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice and tobacco, USDA 


anticipates a total signup of between 
11.5 and 145 million acres of eligible 


basic crop including the 4 million 
of winter wheat—in the 1958 acreage 
reserve 

Under the conservation reserve 
through which farmers contract to 


hold general cropland out of produc 


tion for 3, 5 or 10 years, USDA i 
looking forward to a signup of 10 
million acres in 1958—in addition to 
the 6.5 million acres already in the 
program. The 1958 program has been 
made more advantageous to pro 
ducers, particularly those who put 
entire farms in the reserve, plant for 
est trees or undertake wildlife habitat 


improvement 

If the 1958 soil bank objectives 
reached, farmers will again hold close 
to 30 million acres out of the produc- 
tion of harvested crops. This will help 
check the build-up of new surpluses 


are 


Farmers will have an opportunity 


to sign acreage reserve agreements 
for the spring planted “basics” 
through March 7, and censervation 


5 


reserve contracts through April 1 
1958 
a 


Entertain at Party 


TOLEDO The Toledo Feed Club 
members recently entertained wives 
and guests at their annual Christmas 
party. Roy Ploeger and E. Babbidge 
were in charge 

The next scheduled meeting will be 
held Jan. 13 at the Ritz Nite Club 
with Warren Williams, a big game 
hunter, as principal speaker. 

——— i — 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 

KANSAS CITY-—-Ward M. Gadber- 
ry, general sales manager of the Co- 
jumbian Steel Tank Co., has been 
elected president of the Central In- 
dustrial District Assn. here. Among 
the other new officers is L. E. Cox, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. manager, who is 
association secretary. 





Sows Farrowing, Spring, and Pigs Saved, Fall 














————-Sows farrowing— — —_—_——Pigs saved ’ 
—Spring (December through May) — Fall (June thru November 
1958 1957 
State and as % of as % 
divisior 1956 1957 958° 1957% 1956 9 of 1956 
——! 000 head——_—_ %e —!,000 head— y 
Maine 2 2 2 100 13 ; 0c 
New Hamoshire j | ! 9! 7 9 9 
Vermont 2 iy ! 92 8 8 0 
Massachusetts 14 13 13 100 71 4 00 
Rhode Island ! ! 100 6 7 
Connecticut 2 2 2 93 00 
New York 20 17 16 94 i! 98 88 
New Jersey 18 17 16 94 82 82 100 
Pennsylvania 78 65 65 9 425 é 86 
North Atlantic 138 9 itt 93 738 668 9 
Ohio 390 374 374 100 2,233 25 
Indiana 595 583 600 103 3,717 3,72 0 
Iinois 930 vil 957 105 4,745 2 06 
Michigaer 107 95 95 100 604 572 ‘ 
Wisconsin 295 292 312 107 1,326 1,446 9 
East North Centra 2,317 2,255 2,338 104 12,625 13,002 3 
Minnesota 548 537 569 106 2,05 02 
lowe 701 1,633 1,747 107 6,835 05 
Missour 5 467 516 106 3,034 3 00 
North Dakota 80 79 a4 106 142 4 
South Dakote 265 254 284 112 475 12 
Nebraske 340 316 360 114 1,053 4 
Kansas 25 119 129 108 559 8 04 
West North Centre 3,572 3,425 3,689 108 14,118 4 04 
North Centra 5,689 5,680 6,027 106 26,743 27,7 04 
Delaware 5 5 4 0 23 17 
Maryland 27 23 274 103 153 46 95 
Virginia 19 19 83 105 504 00 
West Virginia 18 13 12 90 % r 19 
North Carolina 168 176 202 115 82! 110 
South Carolina 69 70 72 103 383 90 
Georgia 212 212 229 108 1,152 
Florida 67 67 67 100 285 ? 87 
South Atlantic 645 645 693 108 3,417 3.4 100 
Kentucky 158 160 163 102 937 944 10 
Tennessee 156 159 164 103 875 868 99 
Alabama 127 124 133 107 748 133 98 
Mississippi 85 83 83 100 418 409 98 
Arkatses 57 5! 48 94 376 29 77 
Louisianrs 60 55 45 82 305 24 19 
Oklahoma 63 53 55 104 328 29 9 
Texas 128 108 120 itt 700 68 97 
South Centra 634 793 etl 102 4,687 4,459 7 
Montane 17 15 16 107 76 8 3 
Idaho 15 14 15 107 69 3 
Wyoming 4 3 4 106 24 88 
Colorado 23 2! 23 109 04 4 00 
New Mexico 6 6 6 105 29 79 
Aritona 3 3 3 tt 16 38 
Utah 7 7 8 110 47 7 
Nevada 3 3 3 100 12 2 00 
Washington 1s 14 15 107 88 96 09 
Oregon 20 18 20 iit 104 i 108 
Calilornia 46 44 46 105 232 246 06 
West 159 148 159 107 80! 840 Os 
U.S 7,665 7,385 7,801 106 36,386 37,094 102 
*Number indicated to farrow from breeding intentions reports 


*Percentages based on unrounded numbers 





Industrial Economist 


Sees ‘Recessionette’ 


NEW YORK “The year 1958 
promises to be another year of rolling 
readjustments and sharpening com 
petitive pressures a ‘recessionette’ 
only and not even a ‘depressionette’,”’ 

| according to Carvel Lange, industrial 
economist and president of Industrial 
Commodity Corp., in his business out- 
look for the year ahead 

As in late 1953, Mr. Lange notes 
business again appears on a high but 
slippery plateau with a slight down- 
ward tit. T like the 
beginning of a set 
back. But even though we'll probably 
have more adjustments, we are not 
likely to experience a reces 
sion, in the opinion of 
Industrial Commodity 
specializes in soybean and cottonseed 
oil and meal analyses 

Mr. Lange grants these negative 
factors: In 1957, investment, produc 
tion, income and consumer spending 
all have registered ga‘s, but at the 
cost of imbalances. Expansion has 
now stopped and no major new force 
is stimulating further growth. In- 
creasingly evident soft spots stem 
primarily from the tapering off of the 
capital goods boom; a slowdown in 
inventory buying; a dwindling foreign 
trade balance, and cutbacks in de- 
fense ordering and spending. The lat- 
ter situation may prove only tempor- 
ary, he is quick to add. 

On the positive side are such fac- 
tors as these to limit declines and 
help promote recovery later: Expect 
only limited reduction in military out- 
lays during the next few months, 
with a renewed upswing as 1958 ad- 
vances; anticipate a gradual easing of 
credit conditions 


» some, it seems 


serious business 


serious 
the head of 
Corp., which 


More on the optimistic side: Addi- 
tional support will come from im- 
proving tendencies in _ residential 


building; high and rising nondefense 
and state and local outlays (all of 
| which would benefit from any easing 
| in the money market); expanding 
| public works and institutional con- 
| struction; continued growth in serv- 


ice and distribution industri¢ rising 
government payrolls and further in 
creases in wage rates; the cushion of 
high savings, and the likelihood of 
well-maintained consumer outlays for 
the year as a whole. 

Despite probable first-half es of 
several points in the Industrial 
duction Index; some decline in in 
dustrial employment to contribute to 
overall unemployment of ab 
the labor force by spring 
gross national product and 
modity prices (especially wholesale) 
Mr. Lange sums up 1958 this way 

“In overall terms, it porte! 
delicate balance between p 
negative elements, with plus factor 
slightly outweighing minus for 
year as a whole.” 


Pfizer Christmas Card 
Dedicated to UNICEF 


NEW YORK An 
painting depicting the children of 
many lands at play, the illustration 
for the 1957 Christmas card of Chas 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., was presented to 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
by John E. McKeen, Pfizer president 


p it 


con 





interpretive 


The painting, entitled “Children of 
the World at Christmas,” was cre- 
ated especially for Pfizer’s Christmas 


card dedicated this year to UNICEF 

At presentation ceremoni at 
UNICEF headquarters, Mr. McKeen 
also presented a $1,000 Pfizer dona 


tion to Maurice Pate, executi di 
rector of UNICEF. The gift 

termed by Mr. Pate as one which 
will “help bring happiness to chil 


dren at Christmas in the more thar 
100 countries served by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund.” 

More than 30,000 of th izer 
cards were sent by company person 
and 


Py 


nel to scientists and busin 

professional men in the US. and 
throughout the world. The dedica- 
tion inscription reads: “. . . a tribute 


to the United Nations Children’s Fund 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., whose 
personne! during this season of peace 
and goodwill support UNICEF's hu- 
manitarian work.” 
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Government Settles 
ber) ¢ ° ° 
a laims Against Bunge || J NDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
1s % 
eps WASHINGTON-— William P. The Index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
100 Rogers, attorney general, has an- 
129 nounced the settlement of all of the 
100 government's ivi claims agains Abbott Laboratories 6! Early & Daniel Co Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc Reliance Feed Co 
100 ~~ a - nt — lc gainst Aeroglide Corporation Easiand, J. M., & Sons Lauhoff Grain Co 82 Rhinehart Co 36 
AU Bunge ( orp., a New York corporation Agri-Tech, Inc 43 Eastman Chemical Prod Leftwich, J. H., & Co., Inc meperenen, pores, & Sons ” 
I , ; ati F ¢ ati ; arisi Alabama Flour Mills Ehrsam, J , & Sons LeGear Dr Inc ichardson Scale ° 
= with international affiliations, AFISING | ‘ibens Milling Co 23 Mig. Go., The Lilly, Eli, & Co 43 Riley Feed Co 
100 out of the overpayment of subsidies Albumine Supply Co... Inc 24 «Elam Grain Co Linck, O. &., Co., Inc Rion Crush Stone Corp 
86 to Bunge during 1951-53 under the Allied Chom, & Dye Corp., oe Volley Allette Mills Lima srnetore Wergs. River Reet Turkey Sales, Inc " 
oe ro ’ itr en ivision n e visior Safety Limestor : 
Py U.S. Department of Agriculture's sub- Allied ills, hee Industries, Inc f America ‘ 54 Roskomp Huller Mfg. Co., Inc 
101 idy programs relating to the export Amburgo Co Inc 28 Eriez Mfg. Co Loncela Phosphate Co esner-Hixson Laboratories 
100 sidy I = ns le & Si ml Pp r American Agri. Chemical Co 73 Eschenhewner. Rudy. C Longhorn Eng. Co od Roth, Ben A.. & Associates 
106 and sale of wheat and flour. The over- | {American Cyanemid Co 47 Eshelman, John W.. & S : Ryde & Co a7 
95 payments resulted from the alleged American Dehydrators Assn Ewing, Ray, C 66 McCabe Grain Co., Ltd 
109 : American Elev. & Grain Div 86 Excelsior Milling Ce McKesson & Robbins, inc St p Cc 
ae inclusion, in the subsidized export | American Mill Serv. Co., Inc Maney Bros. Mill & Eiev Pleiate, “Wee. Toke 
103 shipments, of quantities of Canadian yom wel —— bs Fafard, Conrad, | $ Merce Ch io ‘. Ht Scanten, tven, 8 Co 
‘ ’ ) hemica ‘ * 
102 grown wheat or flour that had been | 4rgerson Sor? parmers Tee ars Martenis, C. J., Grain Co 14 Schutte Pulvariter Co., Inc 
’ 4 . ; 20 al We chenle i ers, 
++ milled in part from Canadian wheat. | Anderson, V P & Co. of lowa 0 ye shot Gere" G Sen 3 Schuster-Wise Gr. '& Feed Co 
j syo Shel Lorp 
es The total amount to be paid to the pene afm mag ned 6S coed, Heseeenes, "3 Melos Mfg. Co pehrooder Soles Se. veeee s 
s¢ in, av ‘ - ‘ cre ins r 
14 government by Bunge under the set- oer ?<~ “per Co Flambeau Milling Ci ore he on ¢, Chemic ai Co.. inc 44 See i "4 A 
. « Arkell miths F . > of Ame } orcs ne ’ " ’ 
> . c svor Corre ) j 
04 tlement is $816,012.39. Aomeer & Co 19 Sines Min ae: dames Mid-Continent Grain Co 69 Sons ne 7 
04 3 7 Midland Western 97 Seco, Inc * 
04 George Cochran Doub, assistant Aubrey Feed Mills Food & Drug Research Mid-West Rees noted Exchange 92 Sedberry, J. B., Inc 67 
— attorney general who handled the set- var ip ones er ge Sle ‘ Midwest Dried Milk Co 45 Seedburo Equipment Co 18 
04 Baker, H. J., & Bro 12, 13 Food Mach. & Cher i So 6Milbrew Co Sheahan, Robert F i4 
7 tlement, stated tat on Dec. 14, 1953, | giser’ J) 1 Chem. Co Forster Mfg. Co. F 9 Mill & Eleveter Go Shelibullder Co 79 
95 USDA through the Commodity Credit Barker, Moore 6 Mele. Co. - Foster & Felter Co., The e siler Genslasterien tb spon, emieal Ce s i 
. . . 4 3 4 c er ny ure ° 
4 Corp. tentatively estimated its claims | fernaré ‘ess WG Beal Ff Fruen Milling . aa en oe to Sievert,’ ©. Wi, & Associates 42 
10 in the sum of $515,000 and Bunge Serten Sol Ce., The Minneapolis Sewing Mach. Co silmo Chemical Corp 4 
70 2 . . site ; . “2 ates Grain Co Georgia Peanut Ce 68 Minnesota Linseed Oil Co $5 ; 
+4 promptly de posited that sum. How Baughman Mfg. Co., Inc + ta nag 2 Aa fe 46 Mlaneesta Specialty Ce., tec Slows Produc + Co a 
87 ever, it was agreed at the time that Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co ze Grain Processing Cor; 63 Mitchell, Hutchins & Co 43 sag tid My b./ 3" £% 5 
» ~ q wn. w * oO 
" the computation was without pre- — ee COO PK: +45 — my oe Ne ae Wi oe neg Soft Phosphate, Inc 
7 judice to either party, leaving the | Bigelow Sales Co ; ’ Merten fall Co 9 goothwee) Mill Supply Ce 
‘ ‘ i sFrarnen nf 
9 government free to increase its claim oe re & erveme,, tee 4; Hales & Hunter Co uke Sesauit ae Co 73 Special Products, Inc. 
+4 and affording Bunge the opportunity ow gy teatonong 8 Hend. Potent yundat Myers-Sherman Company 43 ane WA as \ 7 
ar ‘ ite Hoahi ; ae -_ Borden Company . , , ons, Inc 
7 to argue that its liability was less | pore Cammission Go Hardy, He. & ( Mp hex, ag SProut, Waldron & Co, 
10 than the amount of $515 ,000 deposit- Bowman Feed Prod Inc 41, 67 pes AP ae “te Ne Y “Alt ifa Dehydrating S wibb eR, & ma “, 20. " 
‘ i ) ‘ at a vi n 
7 ed by it. The result of the settlement | Bremco Alfalfa Mills, Ing. ¢ == Harshaw Chemical Co & Mig. Co 25 Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. ' 
5 is that Bunge has now paid CCC an ower Manulociaries Ce 85 + pe ae — Nett Cottonseed Prod Staley, A. E., Mfg. Co 
§ the : oe Ne aynie Menhaden Prod san ne taiey Milling Co. .... 
3 additional sum of $301,012.39. crown, Tres ©, Pulv. Co 93 Heard-Kinard-Smith, Inc Natl. Distillers Prod. Co 70 + Hee ling inc. ..34. 61. 90 
3 The final computation by the de- | ——, Enefncer “al Co Heil Co., The Natl. Molasses Co 86 = Standard Feed & Fert., inc... | 
‘ ' P j “ ineerin Helm Manufacturing ¢ National Renderers Assn 32 St Ch is, | 
g ell, Th erwin emicals, Inc 
0 partments of justice and agriculture —— a ps H * Ge. Ine preneerees, Save “ ne * val verhey Federation Stone Mountain Grit Co 
> " : ‘ ° 4ercule < cer 4 OFWITOTE .neccsessenes 
; in cooperation with Bunge and its pevrowe, Sempmoet Co 58 Hess & ¢ lark lr ' 24 National Vitamin Products Co fate oo yy &, Co 6! 
7 attorneys, on which the settlement Butler iomtual Ge Hetero homies! Gers 43 we Feed Ce ‘ a Superior Feed Co 
. . . eywoor abb yew Centur 20., e 
is based, fixed the overpayments to | Butler Mfg. Co 4 + Aetna fe Bove % ; one Eeaieeet ny Corp aa gwonees, eorret, Sales Co 
] Bunge in the amount of $594,183.78 Hoffman-Taff, Ir 8 Nichols Incorporated Syntha Lab 
an ‘ Calcium Carbonate Co 7 Hogenson Const. ¢ Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem 
, to which $221,828.61 was added in California Pellet Mill Co 36 Hogg, N. D., Ltd 54 & Dye Corp 
arriving at the settlement figure. Canadian Peat Moss, Ltd ~ Holt Products Co Nootbaar, H. V., & Co T. D. F. Company 
art : B —- 1 Caple, A. B., Co 75 Homer Mfg. Co lr The Nopco Chemical Co 66 Tamms Industries 
. Mr. Doub stated that unge ad- Cargill, Incorporated 49 Honeggers’ & Cc 76 North American Trading A Taste Engineering Inc 9I 
vised him that it tendered the addi- | Chambers, Jonn C., Co 66 =~=Honeymead Products < 8 nport Co 91 Thayer Scale & Eng. Corp 
Champion Portable Mill Co Hot Spot Detect ! 62 North Carolina Granite Corp, 19 Thomer Equipment "h, ‘ 
tional amount as the interest due the Chantland Mfg. Co 80 owes tte | 16 North East Feed Mill Co 69 Thompson Printing Co a4 
_ rovernment on the amount of subsidy yee eae . a og = Hubbard Milling Co Northwest Brewers Yeast, Inc Ti-Co Industries sees 
+ ° ain Co 5 \ 4 Nutrena ‘ 
. it was repaying. It denied any other | Chemo Puro Mfg. Corp 4? tween’ Lilfer “Go. — no © i Bore wa" 
liability and any knowledge of the <ncove Feed of omged Co.. 76  Hy-Line Poultry Farms Olavarria & Co., Inc 69 = Truck Grain Blower Co. 16 
. ~~ ifrus rocessors ssn ° ‘ . : 
f employment of Canadian wheat in | Gievelsnd Vibrator Co., The o oe ar 2 ow 8 intends Cees J 
> : > ; Mr 0 ex- Clinton Corn Processing Co ibberson. T. E r 4 Ov ~ pew “ ra-Life Laboratories, Ine as 
f its export shipments. Mr. Doub ex ee re ee 7 aperram, Tt. E» & ys Shelli Prod. Corp 60 Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 
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ograms around the world 


Dawe’s 

» dependability 
makes the 
difference 


Around the world, on six continents, feed men rec- 
ognize the dependability of Dawe’s fortification 
products.and services. They’l!l tell you Dawe’s 
superior quality and fast, personalized service do 
make a difference. 

Dawe’s, a career company with over thirty years’ 
specialization in vitamins and other feed additives, 
has a product and service program to meet your every 
requirement. Qualified specialists are available to 
assist you in developing a program to meet your 
specific needs. 

Call Dawe’s for individual vitamins, premixes 
custom-blended and packaged to your specifications, 
or comprehensive multiple-vitamin fortifiers of 
Dawe’s own formulation. You'll see the difference 
Dawe’s dependability makes in feed fortification pro- 
grams around the world. 


PLANTS 


Chicago, Illinois + Peoria, Illinois + Fort Worth, Texas 
Auburn, Washington * Newaygo, Michigan + Trenton, New Jersey 


WAREHOUSES 


Atlanta, Georgia * Buffalo, New York * Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado + Kansas City, Missouri * Madison, Wisconsin 
Mensphis, Tennessee + Minneapolis, Minnesota + Roanoke, Virginia 
Los Angeles, California * Stockton, California 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 





